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EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


To  men  who  would  like  to  wear 
bright  neckties 


HEN  a  member  of  the  Modest 
Order  of  Gray  Doves  sud¬ 
denly  breaks  out  a  brilliant 
pennon  from  his  Adam’s 
apple,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  he  has 
found  some  subtle  reason  for  flinging 
defiance  at  a  threatening  world. 

Perhaps  something  nice  has  happened 
to  his  bank  account.  Perhaps  he  has 
just  found  his  soul.  Or  perhaps  he  has 
just  had  an  Ivoiy  bath. 

In  this  land  of  the  free  and  the  brave, 
every  male  should  have  the  privilege 
of  displaying,  at  will,  the  most  eye- 
engaging  neckerchief  the  home  town’s 
loveliest  emporium  affords,  without 
apology’  or  explanation. 

An  Ivory  Soap  bath  establishes  that 
privilege,  a  priori.  To  the  timid  it 
brings  the  courage  of  desperation,  while 
to  the  brave  it  brings  a  smile  of  lofry 
triumph. 


Without  Ivory  in  the  bath,  some¬ 
thing  may  go  wrong:  either  the  soap 
will  anchor  itself  in  some  hidden  grotto 
of  the  tub,  or  preserve  a  presidential 
secretiveness  in  the  matter  of  lather,  or 
confess  complete  insensitiveness  to 
social  etiquette  by  refusing  to  depan 
in  the  rinse  when  invited  to  go. 

Ivory  floats!  It  is  always  in  sight 
when  you  need  it.  Its  rich  lather  is  a 
tradition.  It  rinses  off  without  an  in¬ 
stant’s  delay.  And  it  has  no  strong  odor 
to  suggest  either  the  beauty  parlor  or  the 
chemical  laboratory. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  know  what 
process  of  diplomacy  may  help  you  to 
acquire  Ivory  for  your  bath,  but  most 
men  seem  to  achieve  their  object  merely 
by  a  few  gentle  words  —  for  instance: 
"I'd  like  to  have  Ivory  for  my  bath.’’ 
Or — they  go  and  buy  a  cake  themselves. 
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The  Mating  o/Pompalone 


Masterful  Ways  Are  Apt  to  Attain  Their 
Object;  but  They  Need  to  Be  Keyed  to 
Those  upon  Whom  They  Are  Meant  to  Work 


By  T.  S.  Stribling 


Illustrations  by  Harry  T.  Fisk 


SUX  \'ET  LEE,  the  copra  exporter, 
told  me  this  stor>'  one  evening  as 
we  strolled  around  the  savanna  in 
Port  of  Spain.  We  were  passing  an 
Italian  villa,  done  in  Barbados  chalk,  when 
a  servant  c^ned  a  huge  gate  and  a  man 
and  a  woman  on  splendid  black  horses 
t^alloped  out  and  drummed  off  down  the 
'Iriveway.  What  made  me  turn  and  watch 
them  until  they  were  lost  in  the  veil  of 
the  moon  was  the  manner  in  which  the 
roan  rode.  The  woman,  clearly,  was  the 
Iiouncing  product  of  a  riding-school,  but 
the  man,  I  thought,  must  have  spent  much 
of  his  life  in  the  saddle  in  one  of  three  places 
on  earth,  Cossack  Russia,  the  North  Ameri¬ 


can  cattle  ranches,  or  the  South  American 
p>ampas.  I  was  about  to  ask  a  question 
when  Sun  Yet  Lee  forestalled  it. 

“That  is  the  Magnificent  Pompalone  and 
his  wife,  the  Lady  Bettina,”  he  said.  “He 
came  here  some  years  ago  from  the  Llanos 
of  the  Orinoco.  I  knew  him  as  well  as  any 
one  gets  to  know  a  Uanero  and  a  Venezuelan. 
Those  were  the  days  when  society  here  in 
Port  oi  Spain  rather  shunned  him  because 
it  was  understood  that  he  got  his  fortune  by 
some  rather  lucky  murders  and  robberies.” 

“That,”  1  said,  “is  supposed  to  form  a 
certain  bar,  is  it?” 

“For  a  period  it  does,  in  this  white  world 
of  the  West,”  agreed  my  companion  with 
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a  certain  expression  on  his  face;  “but  over 
here,  time  softens  such  informalities,  time 
and  a  thoughtful  handling  of  the  fortune.” 
He  continued  looking  after  the  riders  down 
the  huge  oval  of  the  savanna,  and  after  the 
hoof-beats  died  aw’ay  he  added  rather 
acridly,  “Although  I  was  his  first  friend, 
you  observed,  I  suppose,  that  they  did  not 
recognize  me  at  all.” 

I  was  surprised  at  the  remark.  “Why,  it’s 
moonlight.  Sun  Lee!”  I  said  rather  blankly. 
“How  could  you  expect  them  to  recognize 
you  in  the  moonlight?” 

“Naturally  I  do  not,”  returned  my  com- 
{)anion.  “If  they  fail  to  see  me  when  I  pass 
them  face  to  face  at  high  noon  under  a 
Trinidad  sun,  then,  as  you  say,  how  could 
I  expect  them  to  recognize  me  in-  the  moon¬ 
light?” 

Sun  Lee’s  tones  were  impregnated  with 
that  subcutaneous  rancor  which  I  believe 
all  Chinese  feel  when  talking  to  or  of  a 
white  man.  I  felt  inclined  to  laugh,  but 
something  in  Lee’s  manner  kept  me  quiet. 
Presently  he  continued  in  the  same  vein. 

“You  see  they  have  risen  somewhat  in 
society  since  then,  the  Magnificent  Pompa¬ 
lone  and  the  Lady  Bettjna.  I  understand 
the  Governor  had  them  at  his  last  ball, 
which  is  something — since  the  Governor 
grants  pardons.  And  so” — Sun  Yet  Lee 
made  a  little  gesture — “why  should  he 
recognize  me  any  more?” 

I  murmured  something  about  friends. 

“Friends?  Surely  you  have  observed, 
sir,  that  a  w'hite  man  measures  his  social 
progress  much  as  a  mariner  determines  his 
nautical  speed;  the  one  heaves  over  his  log, 
the  other  heaves  over  his  friends.  Natu¬ 
rally,  the  faster  he  goes,  the  swifter  he — ” 
Sun  Yet  Lee  broke  off  to  lift  a  hand  and 
waggle  delicate  fingers  in  the  direction  the 
Magnificent  Pompalone  had  taken. 

The  Chinaman’s  opinion  of  my  race  and, 
I  could  but  suppose,  by  inclusion,  of  me, 
left  a  little  gap  in  our  conversation  which 
I  found  difficult  to  bridge.  I  stood  look¬ 
ing  rather  emptily  at  the  pale  villa  with 
its  nine  black  windows  of  the  second  story 
just  seen  above  the  high  wall.  Presently  I 
made  the  unnecessary  observation: 

“So  you  knew  them?” 

“When  the  Magnificent  Pompalone  was 
married,”  said  Sun  Yet  Lee,  “I  stood  up 
with  him  as  best  man.  He  came  to  me  and 
asked  it  out  of  friendship.  ‘Sun  Lee,’  he 


said,  ‘every  white  acquaintance  I  have  in 
Port  of  Spain  has  excused  himself  from 
standing  up  with  me  in  my  marriage 
ceremony.  Now  for  the  very  reason  that 
they  will  not  come,  out  of  the  memorj'  of 
Najalka,  I  ask  for  your  kind  offices. 

“So  I  went.  At  the  wedding,  there  were 
just  two  other  men:  the  bride’s  father,  \vho 
was  a  newly  rich  distiller  by  the  name  of 
Sherbrooke,  and  a  threadbare  noncon¬ 
formist  minister  w'hom  they  dug  up  some¬ 
where  in  to\vn  and  induced  to  perform  the 
ceremony.  I  rememljer  how  he  kept  bow¬ 
ing  and  smiling  in  the  huge  empty  room  as 
if  everything  were  all  right.” 

My  companion  stood  in  the  moonlight 
looking  at  the  villa  and  indulging  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  and  mirthless  smile  at  the  lonely 
wedding  he  had  attended.  He  stood  so 
long  in  silence,  leaning  against  the  iron 
rails  that  enclose  the  savanna,  that  I 
thought  I  had  heard  the  last  of  the  matter 
when  he  took  it  up  again  at  quite  a  differ¬ 
ent  point. 

AS  I  say  [my  companion  resumed],  we 
were  friends,  and  I  had  serv’ed  the 
Magnificent  Pompalone  on  one  or  two  oc¬ 
casions;  so  when  a  coolie  boy  picked  his 
way  into  my  shop  on  Tragarette  Road  and 
handed  me  a  note,  I  was  not  surprised  to 
see  the  huge  envelope  and  the  coat  of  arms 
showing  a  tiger  rampant  embossed  on  the 
flap  which  told  me  it  was  from  the  Magnifi¬ 
cent  Pompalone.  The  message,  in  his  usual 
harsh  handwriting,  said: 

_  Find  out  all  the  details  of  Betty  Sherbrooke’s  in¬ 
timate  life  and  come  to  my  villa  for  four  o’clock 
tea. 

I  was  getting  in  a  fair  amount  of  copra 
that  afternoon,  but  I  make  it  a  rule  always 
to  deal  light-heartedly  with  my  business, 
so  I  closed  my  door  straight  in  the  face  of 
a  string  of  carts  loaded  with  at  least  thirty 
fanegas  of  copra  and  set  off  to  find  out  what 
I  could  about  Betty  Sherbrooke. 

I  went  to  my  friend  Wong  Lu,  who  runs 
a  laundry  on  Richmond  Street.  As  I  had 
thought,  my  friend  Wong  did  the  Sher¬ 
brooke  laundry  and  so  for  a  long  while  I 
sat  on  the  edge  of  his  ironing  table,  talking 
to  him  and  watching  his  iron  smooth  out 
cuffs  and  shirts  and  pajamas. 

At  six  o’clock  I  came  up  this  pitch  walk 
and  entered  the  little  postern  gate  you  see 
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there  where  the  bougain\illea  leans  over  the 
top  of  the  wall. 

I  found  Pompalone  in  the  breakfast  room 
on  the  second  floor  giving  on  a  back  view 
from  the  villa.  If  Pompalone  had  not  been 
seated  at  the  table  this  breakfast  room 
would  have  been  rather  an  extraordinary 
affair,  with  black  ebony  window  frames  and 
between  the  windows  murals  of  life-sized 
tigers.  The  damask  on  his  table  was  not 
white  but  was  embroidered  in  bars  of  black 
and  gold  reminiscent  of  the  tiger’s  coloring. 
It  would  have  been  an  extraordinary 
setting,  I  say,  if  the  man  at  the  table  had 
not  subdued  it  and  brought  it  into  tone, 
with  his  jet-black  hair,  sallow  skin,  wide 
nostrils  and  smoldering  quartz-colored  eyes. 
The  rank  indifference  with  which  he  picked 
his  big  white  teeth  with  a  pen  knife  re¬ 
duced  the  murals  to  mere  murals,  the  in¬ 
conspicuous,  the  conventional. 

As  I  entered  between  black  and  yellow 
portieres  he  waved  me  abruptly  to  a  chair 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  and  began 
in  his  usual  brusque  fashion: 

“What  did  you  find  out  about  the  girl?” 

“The  Sherbrooke  family,”  I  said,  “has 
lately  acquired  wealth.” 

“How  did  you  learn?” 

“The  mother  and  father  still  wear  cot¬ 
ton  hosiery,  and  their  children,  a  daughter 
and  a  son,  wear  silk.” 

Pompalone  gave  an  impatient  jerk  of  his 
head.  “And  the  girl,  Betty,  what  of  her 
personal  habits?” 

“She  has  just  taken  up  horseback  riding. 
She  has  a  completely  new  riding  habit  from 
boots  to  cap  and  crop.  That  only  happens 
once,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fad.” 

“Is  she  strong?” 

“She  is  framed  on  ample  lines,”  said  I. 
“Her  handkerchiefs  show  that  she  uses 
little  powder  and  no  paint  at  all,  so  her 
complexion,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  natural.” 

The  Magnificent  Pompalone  nodded. 
‘That  is  the  animal  side  of  this  Betty  Sher¬ 
brooke.  What  about  the  girl  herself,  her 
spirit?  Is  she  ambitious,  full  of  fire?  You 
must  realize.  Sun  Yet  Lee,  that  I  want  to 
many'  a  woman  wfio  will  beget  great  chil¬ 
dren.”  In  his  rising  vehemence  the  Uanero 
set  down  his  cup  on  the  embroidered 
spread  with  such  force  as  to  break  the 
vessel,  “We  men  are  handicapped,  there, 
for  after  all  our  children  depend  mainly 
on  our  wives.  There  is  where  we  fall!” 
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Pompalone  arose  and  in  his  gestures  had 
shaken  the  great  purpleheart  table,  pulled 
the  heavy  cloth  this  way  and  that,  up¬ 
setting  half  the  vessels. 

WAIT,  wait  a  moment,”  I  begged 
him.  “This  girl  Betty  Sherbrooke 
is  not  what  you  suggest.  I  noticed  an  in¬ 
teresting  point  in  her  laundry.  On  her 
underwear  she  had  embroider^  a  design 
for  a  coat  of  arms,  trying  it  in  different 
colors  to  see  which  would  look  best.  With¬ 
out  doubt  she  has  employed  some  antiquary 
to  trace  back  her  lineage  to  the  English 
nobility,  with  an  idea  of  assuming  a  crest. 

Or  perhaps  she  may  hope  that  her  father 
will  be  knighted.” 

Pompalone  nodded.  “Well,  that  is  some¬ 
thing — her  tracing  back  her  lineage.  I  per¬ 
sonally  would  regret  to  rest  my  claim  to 
greatness  on  my  ancestors.  I  start  my 
lineage.  I  am  the  first  Pompalone.  That 
is  my  shield  carved  over  my  door,  a  tiger 
rampant.  Nobody  gave  it  to  me.  The  men 
who  crossed  my  p>ath — suggested  it. 

“Still,  after  all,  a  woman  is  a  derivative 
creature  and  one  coxild  hardly  expect  her  to 
originate  an  escutcheon.  H  this  comely 
wench,  Betty,  is  thinking  of  escutcheons  at 
all,  that  is  something.  All  right,  all  right, 
we  will  have  to  try  her  out  and  see  if  she 
can  bear  super-children,  for  after  all  a  man 
must  chance  it  with  some  one.  He  can’t 
be  everything.” 

He  made  a  gesture.  “.\nd  she  likes 
horses.  She  is  learning  to  ride.  Very  well, 
we  will  have  her  a  horse  and  a  stable.  There 
are  too  many  garages,  Sun  Yet  Lee,  and 
too  few  stables.  Nobody  but  a  pwltroon 
would  exchange  a  horse  for  a  machine. 

You  can’t  spur  a  machine  to  death!”  He 
stood  frowning  a  moment,  then  his  face 
cleared.  “We  must  have  horses  for  this 
jade  v\’ho  embroiders  escutcheons  on  her 
underwear.  I’ll  have  a  stable  built  right 
against  that  wall.”  He  pointed  toward  a 
very  high  yellow  wall  which  delimited  his 
ground  on  the  west  side  at  the  back  of  his 
villa.  “We  must  please  this  hussy.  Do 
you  drop  in  from  time  to  time.  Sun  Lee,  to 
see  how  it  looks.”  And  wth  a  gesture  he 
dismissed  me. 

Well,  the  Magnificent  Pompalone  flung  a 
great  body  of  men  to  work  on  his  stables  and 
the  new  building  arose  just  as  ornate 
as  his  villa.  It  was  of  the  same  style  of 
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architecture;  it  was  a  minor  villa  for  his 
horses — creatures  he  could  spur  to  death. 

At  about  the  same  time  William  Sher¬ 
brooke,  the  distiller,  began  erecting  that 
mansion  whose  turrets  you  can  see  yonder 
rising  above  that  banyan  tree. 

[I  looked,  caught  a  glimmer  of  the  tower 
in  the  moonlight  and  nodded.] 

That  mansion  is  a  replica  of  some  old 
English  castle.  You  know  how  newly  rich 
colonials  run  to  castles.  Well,  this  con¬ 
struction  swelled  Pompalone’s  enthusiasm 
for  the  English  girl.  It  showed  her  flair, 
the  pulse  in  her  blood,  so  he  thought. 

Betty  Sherbrooke  was  often  at 
the  villa;  she  took  a  possessive  inter¬ 
est  in  the  stables  her  fiance  was  building. 
And  as  I  watched  her  and  the  Magnificent 
Pompalone  together,  I  was  forced  to  admit 
that  she  made  a  mate  for  him.  She  was 
quite  as  tall  as  he,  finely  molded,  and  was 
one  of  those  cool  blondes  with  glinting  hair, 
sea-colored  eyes  and  lips  as  red  as  the  comb 
of  a  laying  hen,  which,  of  course  [Sun  Yet 
Lee  made  a  gesture],  was  as  it  should  be. 

She  had  the  persistent  vivacity  of  a  girl 
who  was  going,  out  on  an  adventuresome 
lark  and  had  made  up  her  mind  to  go 
through  with  it,  and — enjoy  it.  She  was  a 
foil  to  the  Magnificent  Pompalone,  who  re¬ 
garded  her  with  eyes  that  smoldered  in  his 
swarthy  face  and  wras  prqjaring  to  receive 
her  into  a  villa  ornamented  with  tigers. 

Under  the  hands  of  imported  masons  the 
stables  grew  upward  in  white  blocks, 
round  by  round.  I  was  in  the  grounds  one 
evening  when  the  top  of  the  rising  masonry 
had  almost  reached  the  level  of  the  high 
yellow  wall.  Miss  Betty  had  climbed  up 
and  was  looking  about  her  when  I  heard 
her  call:  “Oh,  Pompalone!  Just  come  up 
and  look  what  a  garden  our  neighbor  has. 
What  a  lovely  thi^l” 

I  glanced  up  and  the  blonde  girl  in  the 
brilliant  sunshine  on  the  white  stone-work 
was  rather  a  breath-taking  sight.  Pompa¬ 
lone  went  hurrying  up  the  ladder,  and  out 
of  curiosity,  I  followed. 

Miss  Betty  was  pointing.  “Why,  that  is 
a  little  Buddhist  temple,  that  thing  with 
the  gilded  dome,  and  a  little  lake  with 
water  lilies  and  rushes  and  stepping-stones 
to  gather  them.  Pompialone,  I  never  saw 
anything  so  lovely!” 

By  that  time  I  was  at  the  top  of  the  wall 


myself.  .411  three  of  us  stood  admiring  it 
silently.  Naturally  where  their  crude  Cau¬ 
casian  eyes  saw  the  obvious  accents,  I 
observed  the  nuances  of  the  garden,  the 
harmony  of  color  under  the  gilded  dome  and 
its  reflection  among  the  pink  water  lilies  in 
the  pK)ol,  the  massing  of  flowers  and  grass, 
and  the  effect  of  the  mango  tree  in  the 
comer  which  strewed  shadows  throi^h  the 
sunshine  and  qualified  it.  Well,  such  a 
jewel  box  really  left  our  side  of  the  wall,  with 
its  villa  and  stable,  a  pale,  washed-out 
affair;  but  then  naturally  no  Occidental  can 
approach  the  color  sense  of  the  East. 

“How  I  wish  that  were  mine!”  breathed 
Miss  Betty  after  a  long  stare  with  her 
covetous  Northern  eyes. 

“Sun  Lee,”  said  Pompalone,  “find  out 
who  owns  that  garden.” 

“Why,  a  Hindu,  naturally,  Pompalone,” 
said  I,  for  I  saw  it  lacked  the  delicacy  of  a 
Chinese  garden. 

The  Magnificent  Pompalone  gave  me  a 
look  and  said  dryly,  “Find  out  the  name  of 
the  Hindu,  and  the  price  of  the  garden.” 

“Pompalone,”  said  I,  “that  garden  hasn’t 
the  look  of  a  garden  that’s  for  sale.” 

“True!  True!”  exclaimed  Pompalone. 
“It’s  a  low  thing  to  go  about  asking  the 
price  of  beauty — to  dicker  for  loveliness! 
God’s  lightning!  No  wonder  beauty  escapes 
this  race  of  English  hucksters  in  Trinidad. 
A  beautiful  thing,  like  a  beautiful  woman, 
should  be  seized.  Sun  Lee!”  He  struck  his 
fist  on  the  wall.  “You  shame  a  man  to 
ask  him  the  price  of  his  garden!  You  shame 
a  woman  to  ask  her  hand  in  marriage! 
Abduction  and  robbery.  Sun  Lee,  are  the 
highest  forms  of  esthetics.  Caramba!  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  man  admires  your 
handiwork  if  he  will  slit  your  throat  for  it, 
or  that  he  loves  a  woman  if  she  maddens 
him!” 

Miss  Betty  had  both  fingers  in  her  ears. 
“Pompalone!  Pomp>alone!  How  often  have 
I  asked  you  not  to  talk  like  that!” 

“Not  talk  like  that!”  echoed  Pompalone. 
“And  yet  you  yomself  are  trying  to  trace 
back  your  ancestry  to  the  English  barons, 
men  who  had  blood  in  their  veins  and  took 
what  pleased  them,  man,  woman  or  thing. 
No  wonder  you  honor  them!” 

“That  was  a  long  time  ago,  Pompalone,” 
said  Miss  Betty  a  little  shakily. 

“Yes,  nowadays  the  slogan  seems  to  be, 
‘Let  your  grandfather  do  the  robbery.’  At 
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any  rate  it  is  impractical  for  me  to  climb 
down  into  this  little  garden  and  take  it,  so, 
Sun  I  will  have  to  ask  you  to  find  out 
who  owns  it  and  offer  him  his  price.” 

The  next  day  1  went  to  my  friend 
Wong  Lu  and  watched  him  roll  cuffs 
through  Us  mangle.  His  place  smelled 
pleasantly  of  steam  and  fresh  clothes;  for 
the  smell  of  a  laundry  among  odors  is  much 
as  the  taste  of  chop  suey  among  foods.  We 
talked  of  this  and  that,  and  presently  I 
said:  “Wong  Lu,  who  is  this  wealthy  Hindu 
\dK>  continually  sends  you  to  launder  silk 
robes  of  solid  colors,  yellow,  purple,  red,  the 
kapra  of  men  and  the  ouranee  for  women?” 

Wong  Lu  pondered  a  moment.  “You 
must  be  ^)eaking  either  of  Dookie  Ran  or 
Rhamba  Singh.” 

“Which  has  children?” 

“Dookie  Ran.” 

"Then  I  mean  Rhamba  Singh.  Let  me 
see.  he  is  the  old  coolie  who  buys  cacao 
beans  down  on  Victoria  Street.” 

“That’s  the  old  man,  skinnier  than  I  am 
and  the  color  of  nutmeg.” 

I  left  the  laundry  and  walked  on  down  to 
Victoria  Stre^  Rhamba  Singh  had  a  little 
hole  in  the  wall  which  led  b^k  to  an  old 
stable  yard.  Rhamba  Singh  had  covered  a 
pact  of  this  yard  with  pieces  of  tarpaulin 
and  tin  and  stray  planks  and  so  had  rigged 
i^)  a  shelter  feu*  his  stock.  Under  this  were 
of  cacao  beans  in  rows  and  the  wdiole 
place  was  heavy  with  the  sweetish  odor  of 
cacao,  with  a  hint  in  it  of  curry,  which 
came  no  doubt  from  the  old  coolie  prepar¬ 
ing  his  own  noon  lunch. 

The  old  Hindu  himself  was  working  like 
a  porter  among  his  beanbags.  He  wore  a 
breech  dout,  a  single  shirt  fiapping  about 
his  loins  and  a  turban.  Then  I  realized  I 
was  in  the  presence  <A  a  philosopher  as  well 
as  an  esthete,  and  if  I  meant  to  buy  the 
garden  I  must  act  with  consideratiem. 

After  I  had  fniced  some  beans  and  bar¬ 
gained  for  three  sacks,  I  sat  down  on  the 
pile,  drew  a  cigarette  out  of  my  bamboo 
case,  lighted  a^  breathed  in  the  smoke. 
.\s  I  talked  the  smoke  floated  out  of  my 
mouth  and  nostrils. 

“Rhamba  Singh,”  I  observed,  “it  re¬ 
quires  a  man  of  wisdom,  like  you,  really  to 
enjoy  anything,  a  fine  horse,  a  pri\'ate 
temple,  a  garden — ” 

The  old  coolie  looked  up  at  me  without 
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a  trace  of  comprehension  in  his  cinnamon 
face  and  grunted. 

“I  say,”  I  repeated,  “it  takes  a  wise  man 
to  enjoy  a  gardoi.  Lode  for  exam{fle  at 
these  w^thy  Englishmen  in  Port  df  Spain: 
their  homes  are  palaces,  their  business 
houses  are  mansions  and  their  dubs 
chAteaux.  They  go  betwreen  these  places 
in  luxurious  motors  with  never  a  break 
from  year  to  year  and  yet  they  never  un¬ 
derstand  why  they  grow  weary  of  existence, 
like  children  writh  their  bellies  full  of 
sweets.” 

Rhamba  Sin^  looked  at  me  blankly  with 
his  wrrinkled  old  face  like  dried  mace  and 
grunted,  “Want  more  beans?” 

I  inhaled  again  and  considered.  “Four 
more  sacks.  And  their  women,  Rhamba 
Singh.  What  an  absurdity,  running  about 
the  streets  with  their  faces  naked  for  any 
one  to  seel  ThQr  he^  their  wives  together 
at  dances  and  banquets  half  naked  as  if 
they  were  detennined  to  doy  even  desire  by 
a  prodigious  surfeiting  and  lose  love  in  the 
gray  a^es  <rf  their  days.” 

/^LD  Rhamba  Sin^  nodded.  “That  is 
true.  Sun  Lee.  Desire  is  in  the  eyes, 
and  the  thou^ts.  Only  a  fool  eats  the 
songbird  in  his  garden.” 

“That  which  you  say,  Rhamba  Singh,  b 
the  second  thou^t  (ff  wisdom,  not  the  fiu^t 
thou^t  of  youth.” 

“That  is  true.  Sun  Lee;  the  first  thought 
of  my  youth  was  quite  different.  It  was 
one  ni^t  in  Mangalore  in  Ghats  when  1 
saw  a  nautefa  giii  dancing.  Had  it  not 
been  for  that  girl.  Sun  Lee,  I  would  still  be 
a  Sudra  in  Ben^.  I  can  remember  her 
anklets  and  armlets  and  castanets  and  the 
plates  of  bumidied  brass  over  her  breasts. 
They  vrere  gold  in  my  eyes.  Sun  Lee.  I 
pushed  my  way  throu^  the  crowd  and  got 
to  the  man  who  beat  the  drum  and  gave 
him  a  o^per  pie  to  tdl  me  her  name.  It 
was  Najalka.  I  asked  what  she  was  worth. 
The  dnimmer  ^t.  | 

“  ‘You  ^)ent  your  last  {fie  to  buy  her  name, 
and  now  you  ask  what  she  is  worth — take 
care,  you  dog  of  a  Sudra,  lest  your  shadow 
fall  on  my  foot.’ 

“1  stoc^  aside  so  the  light  fell  on  me  in  a 
different  way,  but  still  I  had  her  name,  and 
as  I  stood  drinking  her  through  my  ears 
and  eyes,  I  thou^t,  ‘What  if  Najalka 
were  dancing  for  me  alone  in  some  garden 
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by  a  temple?’  and  Sun  Lee,  my  bowels 
melted  wiUiin  me  and  I  went  away. 

“The  next  month  white  men  from  the 
West  came  to  Mangalore  to  indenture  labor 
and  I  put  my  fingers  on  a  p)en  while  they 
wrote.  Then  they  put  me  in  a  barracoon 
with  six  hundred  and  twelve  Sudras  and 
pariahs,  all  mixed  without  order  except 
such  as  we  could  keep  in  the  barracoon 
where  we  ate  and  slept.  We  stayed  there 
three  months  waiting  for  a  ship  to  conij 
and  take  us  to  the  West.  Some  of  us  died 
and  were  never  carried  to  the  Tower  of 
Silence,  but  were  thrown  into  the  bay  there 
at  Mangalore.  But  I  lived  on.  Sun  Lee, 
because  somewhere  ahead  ‘of  me  down  the 
gardens  of  the  years,  I  could  see  a  nautch 
girl  dancing. 

“At  last  I  sailed  with  four  hundred  others 
and  we  stopped  at  the  Fijis,  at  Samoa,  at 
this  and  that  point;  finally  my  papers  were 
given  to  an  Englishman  here  in  Trinidad. 

“I  worked  for  him  ten  years,  when  my 
indenture  was  finished  and  I  might  stay 
here  or  go  back  to  India.  I  stayed  here 
and  wrote  to  Bengal,  and  after  a  year  I 
received  a  letter  saying  that  Najalka  was 
dead,  but  that  she  had  left  a  little  daugh¬ 
ter,  a  little  Najalka,  a  pretty  creattire  who 
danced  and  who  was  worth  eight  hundred 
rupees. 

“But  I  did  not  have  the  eight  hundred 
rupees,  so  I  picked  up  sticks  in  the  jungle 
and  burned  them  and  sold  charcoal  here 
in  Port  of  Spain;  I  bought  mangoes  on  the 
estates  and  sold  them  in  the  streets;  I 
helped  lade  the  ships  at  the  wharf.  But  by 
the  time  I  had  eight  hundred  rupees,  Sim 
Lee,  I  was  old  enough  to  realize  I  must  have 
other  rupees  to  keep  Najalka’s  daughter. 
One  does  not  bed  a  fawn  in  a  sty.  But 
when  I  had  more  rupees,  came  another 
letter  from  Mangalore  telling  me  that  the 
daughter  of  Najalka  had  di^  in  childbed 
and  that  a  little  daughter,  another  Najalka, 
was  in  her  stead. 

“So  I  sent  them  my  eight  hundred  rujiees 
and  told  them  to  teach  her  to  sing  and  dance 
until  she  was  worth  these  rupees  and  then 
to  send  her  to  me.  And  so  I  came  at  last 
with  Najalka,  the  daughter  of  Najalka,  the 
daughter  of  Najalka.  She  is  very  like. 
Sun  Lee,  and  when  I  gaze  upon  her  a  long 
time,  I  see  the  mother  of  her  mother 
dancing  in  the  torchlight  at  Mangalore; 
the  same  steps,  the  same  songs,  and  my 


heart  beats,  and  yet,  after  all.  Sun  Lee,  no 
man  can  unroll  the  years.” 

After  such  a  tale  a  white  man  might 
well  have  been  stolid  enough  to  offer 
Rhamba  Singh  money  for  his  garden,  but 
we  Chinese  have  had  the  benefit  of  train¬ 
ing  and  courtesy;  our  parents  before  us 
were  Chinese.  So  I  crossed  my  hands  on 
my  chest  and  bowed  to  Rhamba  Singh  and 
walked  backward  out  of  his  door  and  wished 
him  more  years  and  greater  wisdom. 

I  was  no  sooner  in  my  own  shop  than  a 
boy  came  flying  in,  shrilling:  “Sun  Lee! 
Sun  Lee!  I  have  been  looking  everywhere. 
The  Magnificent  Pompalone  is  storming 
for  you.  He  has  sent  runners  to  Wong 
Lu’s,  to  the  chop  suey  place,  to  the  fan  tan 
dive — ”  By  this  time  we  were  both 
hurrying  toward  the  villa. 

I  found  the  Magnificent  Pompalone  in 
his  ballroom  on  the  second  story  where  you 
see  the  nine  windows  set  down  the  front  in 
three  groups  of  three  windows  each. 

He  was  tramping  up  and  down  the  pol¬ 
ished  syp  floor  which  shone  so  that  it 
looked  as  if  two  Pompalones  tramped  the 
ballroom,  one  inverted  and  one  erect.  He 
was  flinging  away  his  black  cigars  as 
quickly  as  he  lighted  them.  I  entered  as 
quietly  as  I  could  and  I  said  with  a  pla¬ 
cating  gesture,  “So  you  have  seen  the  girl 
with  the  purple  ouranee  and  the  gold 
bangles.” 

He  turned  on  me  with  a  furious  gesture. 
“Sun  Yet  Lee!  Have  you  allowed  me  to 
waste  my  time  on  that  moon-faced  wench 
when  such  a  dream,  such  a  madness — just 
beyond  my  wall — ” 

“My  dear  Pompalone!”  I  hurried,  for  he 
seemed  coming  to  pull  me  down.  “I  had 
no  idea  there  was  such  a  girl — ” 

“What!  What!  And  you  standing  there 
describing  her  dress  and  her  bangles!  Don’t 
trifle  with  me.  Sun  Lee!” 

“Really!  Really!”  I  cried,  for  he  was 
advancing  on  me.  “I  deduced  her  costume 
from  the  garden,  the  color  of  the  garden. 
I — I  knew  what  it  had  to  be,  Pompalone, 
you  understand.” 

“How  did  you  know  there  was  any  girl 
at  all!” 

“Oh!”  I  waved  my  hands.  “The  garden.” 
The  Magnificent  Pompalone  glared  at  me 
a  moment  longer,  then  made  a  gesture. 
“Well,  that’s  neither  here  nor  there.  I 
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climbed  up  to  look  at  my  garden  this 
rooming,  and  she  was  there,  bathing  in  the 
pool  among  the  water  lilies.  God’s  light¬ 
ning,  Sun  Lee,  but  I  was  seized  with  mad¬ 
ness.  I  put  my  hands  on  the  top  of  the 
wall  to  v-ault  inside  when  I  realized  that  a 
forty-foot  drc^  might  injure  even  me.  I 
started  to  go  and  climb  down  by  the  mango 
tree,  but  that  first  hesitation,  that  single 
forethought,  brought  on  a  troop  of  others. 

I  thought  if  I  were  down  I  could  not  es¬ 
cape  with  her  at  once.  I  could  not  climb 
back  up  with  her  and  lock  her  in  the  villa. 
Besides,  the  villa  was  not  safe.  Port  of 
Spain  was  not  safe.  This  damnable  govern- 
roent  of  the  English! 

‘T  knew  I  dare  not  look  a  moment  longer 
or  I  would  fling  myself  down  and  lose  her. 
.\nd  yet.  Sun  Lee,  I  have  found  all  ray  life 
long,  the  man  who  hesitates  at  a  woman  or 
a  crime,  loses  both.  So  listen,  this  must  be 
done!  In  the  morning  be  you  hid  in  the 
garden  when  she  bathes.  Have  gags  and 
bonds  ready — ” 

“But,  Pcanpalone,”  I  interrupted,  “would 
you  not  prefer  to  have  her  consent?” 

Pompalone  stopped  in  his  pacing  to 
stare  at  me.  “Her  consent!  I,  Pompalone, 
stand  pleading  with  a  slip  of  delight,  may  I 
take  her.  will  she  do  me  the  honor  to  come 
to  me!  .\h-h-h!  Sun  Yet  Lee,  you  sound  as 
sickly  as  these  Trinidadian  English!” 

“But  l(x>k!”  I  pressed  the  point.  “You 
have  been  wooing  this  Betty  Sherbrooke 
very  patiently  for  days  and  weeks — ” 

The  Magnificent  Pompalone  looked  at 
me  and  made  an  enigmatic  reply.  “Miss 
Sherbrooke  inspires  patience.” 

“Still  we  would  b^t  not  go  at  this  thing 
helter-skelter,  Pompalone,”  I  counseled. 
"The  Hindus  have  a  festival  of  Hosein  only 
two  days  off,  and  on  that  day  old  Rhamba 
Singh  will  surely  be  in  the  processional 
with  the  others.  If  you  could  ^d  patience 
till  day  after  tomorrow,  that  would  be  the 
surest,” 

He  began  tramping  again,  the  two  images 
oi  Pompalone,  the  one  alK>ve,  the  other  below 
the  syp  floor.  Finally  he  turned  and  waved 
a  hand  at  me.  “God’s  lightning!  Go,  man, 
and  arrange  it  so.  I  get  the  girl  on  the 
festival  of  Hosein,  and.  Sun  Yet  Lee,  do 
not  mefition  her  to  me  until  that  day.” 

The  festival  of  Hosein  is  a  mighty  day 
with  the  coolies  here  in  Trinidad,  and  in  the 
two  days  preceding  I  fell  to  work  gathering 
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the  things  I  would  need  to  kidnap  a  woman; 
a  thin  rope  ladder,  a  delicate  pair  of  hand¬ 
cuffs,  some  silk  bands  to  tie  her  ankles  and 
knees  aiKl  wrists  and  elbows,  and  a  tiny 
little  gourd  for  a  gag,  a  small  pretty  one 
I  found  dowm  at  the  native  market  with 
yellow  and  green  stripes.  I  smiled  to 
think  how  the  vendor  would  look  if  he 
knew  what  I  wanted  with  it.  For  the  silk 
bands  I  chose  orange  and  scented  it  with 
frangipani.  I  would  have  liked  silver 
handcuffs  for  the  capture,  something  car\’ed 
like  bangles. 

IJ  ERE  Sun  Yet  Lee  paused  for  several 
moments  musing  over  the  point  and 
finally  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  arranged  to 
kidnap  a  woman.  I  was  a  little  shocked 
and  told  him  I  had  not. 

My  companion  nodded  and  looked  up  at 
the  moon.  “It  is  no  dull  enterprise,  I  assure 
you.  Since  that  day,  I  have  often  thought 
that  civilization  made  a  great  backward 
step  when  men  ceased  to  acquire  wives  by 
c^ure.  That  surely  made  the  world 
duller  both  for  men  and  women.” 

“But,  Sun  Lee,”  I  cried,  “a  man’s  moral 
nature  forbids  such  a  thing!  In  every 
gentleman  there  is  an  innate  courtesy,  a 
chivalry  which  prevents — ” 

My  Chinese  companion  lifted  a  hand. 
“Have  you  ever  laid  out  little  handcuffs 
and  a  tiny  gag  and  perfumed  silks  to  cap¬ 
ture  a  beautiful  woman — ” 

“No!”  I  cried.  “Certainly  not!” 

“Then  you  are  in  no  position  to  say  what 
you  would  feel  or  how  you  would  act.” 

“Well,  confound  all  this  moralizing!”  I 
cried  with  a  beating  heart.  “I  know  I 
wouldn’t  do  such  a  dastardly  thing,  but 
— tell  me  what  happened  in  the  garden!” 

/^N  THE  night  following  the  day  I  had 
this  interview  with  Pompalone  [Sun 
Lee  continued],  that  is  the  second  night 
before  the  festival  of  Hosein,  I  thought  I 
would  best  go  to  Rhamba  Singh’s  garden 
and  see  precisely  how  it  lay  so  that  I  c»uld 
work  out  the  finer  details  of  the  capture. 

There  was  a  full  moon  that  ni^t,  and 
this  long  pitch  walk,  the  banyans  over  it, 
the  white  villa  and  the  towers  of  that 
mansion  yonder  all  lay  precisely  as  they 
look  now.  The  only  difference  was,  the 
stables  of  the  Magnificent  Pompalone,  which 
you  cannot  see  from  here,  were  unfinished. 
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I  came  in  quietly  through  that  side  gate 
and  did  not  go  up  to  the  villa  at  all,  be¬ 
cause  Pompalone  had  given  me  strict 
orders  not  to  mention  Najalka  until  I  had 
her  bound  and  ready  to  deliver  to  his 
arms.  I  went  in  through  that  side  gate, 
followed  the  shadow  of  the  fence  around  to 
the  stables  in  the  rear  and  so  to  the  top  of 
Rhamba  Singh’s  garden  wall. 

I  got  over  into  the  shadow  of  the  mango 
tree,  hooked  my  rope  ladder  between  the 
bricks,  slid  over  the  top,  and  a  moment 

I  later  was  down  on  the  inside.  It  was  like 

dropping  into  a  bath  of  perfumed  air.  The 
night  was  filled  with  the  smell  of  orchids 
■  and  lilies,  and  down  in  the  p>ool,  beneath 

Ithe  lily  p)ads,  I  could  see  the  gleam  of  the 
little  gilded  temple.  It  was  a  sweet  and 
I  delicate  garden,  but  as  I  stood  in  it,  the 

!  thought  came  of  old  Rhamba  Singh  living 

I  in  the  filth  of  barracoons,  journeying  in  the 

\  foul  hold  of  labor  ships,  and  worlung  for 

]  ten  years  for  his  freedom,  all  for  this  garden 

and  this  girl,  and  then  for  me,  a  Chinese 

i  gentleman,  to  come  and  disturb  his  nest. 

That  was  no  happy  thought.  “Ah,  Sun 
Yet  Lee!”  I  mused.  “Your  ancestors  who 
are  looking  down  on  .you  tonight,  what  are 
they  thinking  about  you?” 

I  was  standing  in  the  shadow  of  the 
1  mango  with  the  pity  of  the  moonlight  and 

,  the  flowers  in  my  heart,  when  there  came 

the  whisp>er  of  a  step  on  the  grass  and  a 
1  voice  like  a  little  bell  said  in  Hindustani, 

“Sahib,  how  came  you  here!” 

I  turned  with  a  little  start  and  saw  the 
girl  standing  quite  near  me.  The  moon¬ 
light  falling  in  splashes  over  her  brought  a 
catch  to  my  throat,  but  I  managed  to  say 
soberly  enough,  as  if  I  -address^  such  a 
i  creature  every  day: 

■  “Down  this  rope  ladder,  Najalka.” 

j  She  stood  looking  at  me  with  eyes  that 

1  were  utterly  black  from  the  moonlight. 

“Are  you^a  friend  of  Rhamba  Singh?” 

I  was  tempted  ta  lie,  but  I  said,  “A  rope 
ladder  is  the  friend  only  of  the  man  who 
uses  it,  Najalka.” 

“Then  why  did  you  come  here,  sahib — 
to  steal?  There  are  only  flowers  in  this 
.  garden.” 

t  My  pulse  was  growing  in  my  neck  and 

'  I  answered  a  little  unsteadily,  “That 

!  is  why  I  came  here,  Najalka — to  steal  a 

»  flower.” 

*  “To  steal  a  flower!  Why,  Sahib,  I  will 


give  you  one!”  And  she  reached  up  and 
broke  a  sweet  spray  from  a  vine.  P 

When  she  offered  it,  she  was  so  fair,  and  " 

her  face  was  so  like  a  lotus  petal,  and  she 
and  her  mother  and  her  mother’s  mother  " 

had  been  dancing  girls  trained  and  tutored  ^ 

to  please  men  until  with  them  it  was  like 
breathing.  When  I  touched  her  hands,  my  ^ 

voice  broke  and  I  knelt  and  pressed  both  2 

her  palms  to  my  face  and  I  trembled.  t 

“Oh,  Najalka!  These  are  the  flowers  I  ^ 

meant,  and  without  them,  1  will  die.” 

The  girl  stood  quite  still  for  a  moment,  ^ 

and  then  she  gave  a  laugh  like  a  little  I' 

bell  very  softly  rung.  She  took  away  one  ^ 

of  her  hands  and  pushed  it  through  my  ^ 

hair. 

“So  it  is  I — I,  Najalka,  you  have  come 
for  at  last.”  I 

I  p>eered  up  into  her  face  and  drew  in  * 

my  breath.  “Can  it  be  you  were  looking 
for  me,  Najalka?”  ' 

“I  was  looking  for  some  one,  sahib,  I  did  • 

not  know  whom.  Every  dawn  since  I  was 
brought  here,  I  have  looked  out  at  the  pool  ‘ 

and  flowers  and  thought:  ‘Surely  some  one 
will  come  and  steal  me  away  today  from  1 

this  eternal  moping  in  old  Rhamba  Singh’s  ' 

garden.’  ”  ' 

My  arms  glided  up  about  her  in  amaze-  * 

ment.  “But,  Najalka,”  I  whispered,  “you  * 

sweet  dark  flower!  Does  Rhamba  Singh  * 

only  keep  you  like  a  bee  orchid  in  his  ' 

garden?” 

“He  eats  me  with  his  eyes,”  she  whispered  ; 

impishly.  “Ah,  the  devouring  eyes  of  old 
men!  How  they  eat — eat — eat  girls  and 
gardens,  diamonds  and  temples  and  lily 
ponds!  They  eat  us  all  up,  sahib,  and  we  get 
swallowed  down  into  the  old  man’s  purse. 

His  purse!  Ugh,  his  purse!” 

“His  purse!”  I  repeated  blankly,  for 
Najalka’s  fancy  was  too  airy  even  for 
me. 

She  shook  a  little  perfumed  finger  in  my 
face.  “Oh,  yes,  right  down  into  his  purse!” 

She  laughed,  like  a  soft  ringing  of  little 
bells.  “Because  that  is  the  only  place  an 
old  man  can  hold  a  girl.” 

A  sound  frightened  us.  Najalka  heard  it 
first.  It  was  a  slow  step  in  the  house  at  the 
other  end  of  the  garden.  A  lump'leai)ed 
in  my  throat,  but  before  I  ran  up  my  rope 
ladder,  I  caught  her  to  me  and  press^  my 
lips  against  the  flower  of  her  mouth. 
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“Tomorrow — tomorrow  night,”  I  whis¬ 
pered,  almost  choking,  “at  this  hour,  and  we 
will  fly,  and  now — ” 

She  pressed  her  lips  passionately  to  mine. 
“Every — every  night,  O  my  sweet  love. 
Now  hurry — hurry,  he  is  coming!” 

I  went  up  the  rope  ladder  like  a  chin¬ 
chilla,  whipped  it  up  after  me  and  walked 
away  on  the  first  story  of  the  stables  with  a 
beating  heart.  When  I  got  to  the  grjund  a 
voice  said  in  my  ear: 

“Ah,  is  that  you.  Sun  Yet  Lee?” 

My  throat  jump)ed  tight.  I  stood  staring 
and  sp>eechless  at  the  Magnificent  Pomp>a- 
lone.  .  I  swallowed,  and  then  I  answered,  I 
think  in  a  composed  voice,  “I  was  looking 
over  the  ground,  Pompalone.” 

“I  see  you  were,”  said  Pompalone. 

“I  didn’t  mention  it  to  you,  Pompalone, 
because  you  asked  me  not  to  refer  to  the 
topic  again  until  I  was  ready  to — to  act.” 

The  Magnificent  Pomjjalone  looked  at 
me.  “That  was  very  thoughtful  of  you. 
Sun  Yet  Lee.” 

“I  try  to  act  for  my  friends,”  said  I, 
“e.xactly  as  if  I  were  acting  for  myself.” 

“Gratitude  will  bankrupt  me,”  said 
Pompalone.  “And  now.  Sun  lee,  come 
with  me  into  the  villa.  We  will  spend  the 
night  there  together.  We  have  prep>ara- 
tions  to  make  tomorrow,  our  last  day  be¬ 
fore  the  festival  of  Hosein.  We  must  get 
a  racing  launch  to  carry  us  into  the  delta 
of  the  Orinoco;  we  must  hire  negro  water¬ 
men  who  can  ^ht  as  well  as  sail,  and  who 
stick  at  nothing.  Come  ahead,  don’t  hang 
back.  Decidedly  you  would  best  sleep  with 
me  tonight  so  that  we  may  start  together 
early  in  the  morning.” 

A  weakness  came  over  me.  I  looked  at 
the  snow-white  villa  in  the  moonlight  and 
suddenly  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  huge 
white  tomb,  and  the  nine  windows  in  three 
groups  seemed  to  be  a  name  carved  upon 
the  tomb,  the  name  “Sun  Yet  Lee.”  With 
this  evil  fancy  sticking  in  my  throat  I  fol¬ 
lowed  Pompalone  inside. 

TT  SEEMED  to  me  the  aura  of  Najalka 
clung  about  me  as  visibly  as  my  own 
clothes.  A  lingering  p>erfume  of  her  con¬ 
demned  me.  It  seemed  impossible  for 
Pomp)alone  to  glance  at  me  and  not  know 
that  I  had  just  come  from  her.  .  .  . 

He  directed  me  into  his  great  bedroom 
where  he  had  two  huge  ebony  beds,  with 
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tiger  heads  of  yellow  paui  carved  in  high 
relief  and  inset  into  the  headboards.  It 
was  a  dismaying  bedroom.  The  silken 
covers  were  striped  in  black  and  orange. 
He  directed  me  to  one,  then  threw  himself 
on  the  other,  with  boots,  hat,  coat  and 
everything  on,  and  immediately  became 
silent.  Whether  he  slept  or  not  I  did  not 
know,  and  I  did  not  dare  to  lift  my  head 
and  see. 

Whether  I  myself  slept  or  not,  I  cannot 
say,  for  when  a  man  is  anxious  and  miser¬ 
able  for  a  girl,  day  dreams  and  night  dreams 
so  run  in  his  head  he  cannot  say  which  is 
which. 

At  dawn,  Pompalone  arose  as  casually 
and  started  about  his  plans  as  directly  as  if 
he  had  simply  sat  a  moment  on  the  bed  and 
had  arisen  immediately  to  go  about  his 
affair. 

He  commended  my  light  rope  ladder  and 
took  it  from  me  writh  the  words,  “If  I  had 
had  this  yesterday  morning.  Sun  Lee,  my 
life  might  have  been  different.” 

We  worked  all  day  at  hiring  the  boat  and 
the  boatmen,  a  racing  motor  to  run  from 
the  villa  to  the  wharf.  When  we  were 
back  that  evening,  I  offered  to  go  out  and 
get  provisions  for  our  voyage  at  the  market, 
but  he  said  that  had  been  attended  to  by 
a  ship  chandler.  I  suggested  that  I  go  to 
a  drug  store  for  ether  to  give  the  girl  so  we 
could  carry  her  to  the  boat  unconscious. 
He  said  he  never  used  ether  in  kidnapii^ 
women. 

I  grew  more  and  more  nervous.  At  last 
I  turned  to  him  earnestly  as  we  sat  for  a 
second  time  on  the*  huge  ebony  beds  under 
the  yellow  tigers’  heads. 

“Pompalone,”  I  said,  “why  are  you  going 
to  take  this  girl,  Najalka?  You  know  she  is 
not  the  type  to  beget  children  and  found  a 
great  family.  She  is  a  wisp,  a  fragrance,  a 
fruitless  flower.  Now  Betty  Sherbrooke 
has  in  her  veins  the  conquering  blood  of 
England,  her  castle  tower  shines  through 
the  window — ” 

Pompalone  made  a  gesture.  “What  yon 
say  is  true.  Sun  Yet  Lre;  Betty  Sherbrooke 
would  mean  a  great  farnily — but  what  is  a 
great  family?  A  family.  Sun  Lee,  is  a  man’s 
reaching  out  for  some  desire  which  he  him¬ 
self  never  did  attain.  The  passion  for  a 
family  is  a  man’s  resignation  of  himself  and 
a  hope  that  his  sons  may  fare  on  toward 
some  unknown  goal.  But  this  Najalka, 
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Sun  Lee” — he  swung  his  head  toward  the 
garden — “is  the  goal  itself.  In  her,  Life 
curls  and  breaks  and  flows  back  down  the 
beach  into  the  sea  ^ain.  She  is  Life’s' 
aristocratic  moment.  Up  to  her  leads  the 
past;  she  embodies  the  present;  and  as  for 
the  future,  Life  regurgitates  and  sets  once 
more  about  lifting  a  passion  flower  from 
the  muck.  It  is  quite  within  a  strong 
man’s  power,  Sun  Lee,  to  decide  whether  he 
will  be  the  bloom  or  the  stem  which  conveys 
the  ascending  sap.” 

I  knew  there  was  no  need  of  talking 
further  with  the  Magnificent  Pompalone. 
For  there  was  a  certain  truth  in  what  he 
said.  All  men.  this  world  over,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  staid  and  conventional  they  may 
appear,  in  reality  are  waiting  for  some 
woman.  That  is  why  all  men,  young  or 
old,  wistfully  interrogate  ever>'  woman’s 
face,  asking:  “Is  this  she,  with  whom  I  may 
bloom  and  die?  Or  am  I  still  to  tread  the 
round  of  life  through  my  children?”  That  is 
what  the  Hindus  really  mean  by  Nirx-ana. 

SUN  YET  LEE  broke  off  his  discourse 
and  stood  looking  away  throu)^  the 
moonlight.  And  in  njy  own  heart  came 
half-remembered  wistfiilness  and  bootless 
quests. 

And  what  does  a  man  hope  in  his  son,  in 
that  strange  vicarious  immortality  a 
son?  We  hope  our  sons  will  be  more  for¬ 
tunate  than  we.  Not  in  wealth,  not  in 
honor,  not  in  fame,  for  these  are  footling 
things,  but  we  hope  that  Life  will  deal  more 
kindly  with  the  son  than  with  the  sire,  and 
there  we  let  it  rest,  with  our  real  disap¬ 
pointment  unuttered  in  our  hearts. 

T  DAYBREAK  [began  Sun  Yet  Lee] 
we  heard  the  drums  of  the  festival  of 
Hosein. 

The  Magnificent  Pompalone  arose  from 
the  black  and  gold  bed,  as  if  he  had  lain 
down  in  passing,  and  went  to  the  window. 
“They  begin  early,”  he  said. 

“Then  you  have  never  seen  it  before.” 
“No,  is  my  first  year  in  Port  of 
Spain.” 

“Your  first  year  and  your  last  day, 
Pompalone.” 

He  nodded. 

A  distant  drum  was  throbbing  in  my 
ears  like  a  pulse.  Somehow  it  reminded  me 
of  Najalka.  and  I  wondered  what  she  would 


think  of  my  bringing  the  terrible  Uanero  to 
our  tryst. 

I  looked  out  of  another  window  and  saw 
the  van  of  the  coolies  come  into  view  around 
the  pitch  walk  under  the  banyans.  The 
wail  of  reed  instruments  rode  up  to  me  on 
the  rumor  of  the  drum.  A  scattering  of 
children  came  running  ahead  of  the  pro¬ 
cession,  and  the  marchers  came  into  plain 
view  carrying  a  great  pap)er  tower.  Eight 
coolies  bore  it  on  a  litter,  a  high  paj)er 
tower  that  was  quite  as  high  as  the  second- 
story  windows  in  which  we  leaned.  On  top 
of  the  tower  was  the  bloody  head  of  a 
slaughtered  goat.  A  stick  in  its  neck  held 
the  head  upright,  and  we  could  see  its  eyes 
behind  the  down  curve  of  its  horns.  It  was 
a  sacrifice  to  some  coolie  god,  and  they 
would  carry  the  tower  and  the  goat  head 
down  to  the  wharf  and  fling  them  in  the 
river;  such  was  their  custom. 

The  procession  was  grotesque.  Some  of 
the  men  wore  only  a  breech  clout,  others  a 
shirt,  others  a  kapra  of  muslin  wrapiJed 
about  their  bodies;  some  were  in  English 
clothes,  some  wore  turbans  and  alpagartas. 

And  their  songs  rose  in  a  strange  melan¬ 
choly  that  harked  back  to  the  cruelties  and 
mysteries  of  India.  At  intervals  among 
the  marchers  moved  men  with  censers  and 
as  they  waved  their  silver  baskets,  the  air 
was  filled  with  the  frail  odor  of  saoifice. 

In  the  procession,  Pompalone  pointed 
out  a  figure  in  a  robe  and  a  turban. 

“Look,  Sun  Lee,  there  is  old  Rhamba 
Singh.” 

I  looked  and  recognized  the  old  man, 
who,  oddly,  was  loddng  up  at  me. 

Pompalone  drew  inside  and  came  and 
laid  a  hand  on  my  shoulder.  “Now,”  he 
said,  “we  can  go.” 

1  took  a  last  look  at  old  Rhamba  Singh 
in  the  procession  of  Hosein,  and  my  bowels 
melted  within  me.  My  legs  grew  so  weak 
that  I  could  hardly  walk.  I  turned  and  fol¬ 
lowed  Pompalone  below. 

^  I  "'HE  llanero  made  not  the  slightest  effort 
at  concealment,  although  there  was 
indeed  no  cause  for  any.  As  he  climbed 
up  the  ladders  of  his  half-built  stable,  his 
nostrils  expanded  and  I  saw  the  veins  lift 
in  his  neck.  And  in  my  own  ears  a  pulse 
began  to  murmur,  for  it  is  impossible,  sir,  I 
to  set  about  abducting  a  woman  casually,  I 

as  if  she  were  a  doe.  My  heart  beat,  and  I  j 


“One  nigkt  in  Mangalore  I  law  a  nautch  girl  dancing,'*  said  old  Rhamba  Singk. 

not  been  for  that  girl,  I  would  still  be  a  Sudra  in  Bengal." 
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went  scrambling  up  the  ladder  behind 
Pompalone.  And  I  whisp)ered,  “Perhaps  I 
would  better  go  first,  Pomp>alone,  to  keep 
from  Irigfatening  her.” 

I  suppose  he  did  not  hear  me.  He  went 
down  first.  The  garden  was  empty.  The 
gilded  dome  of  the  little  temple  gleamed 
down  beneath  the  lily  pads.  And  the 
thou^t  of  my  last  moment  here  with 
Najadka,  on  this  very  spot,  swept  over  me 
like  a  great  grief.  I  followed  after  Pom¬ 
palone  toward  the  house  with  a  dead  heart. 
“When  she  sees  me,”  I  thought,  “what  will 
she  think  of  Sun  Yet  Lee?  Oh,  Sun  Yet 
Lee,  what  do  the  shades  of  your  ancestors 
think  now?  For  it  is  one  thing  to  steal  love 
for  yourself,  but  it  is  a  surpassing  treason 
to  betray  that  love  to  another.”  And  I 
wiped  my  eyes  covertly  on  my  sleeve  and 
over  and  over  in  my  head  whispered: 
“What  will  she  think  of  you?  What  do 
your  ancestors  think?  O  Sun  Yet  Lee!” 

The  Magnificent  Pompalone  strode  on 
straight  toward  the  house,  and  I  after  him. 
I  passed  the  door  of  the  little  temple  with 
the  gilt  dome.  And  out  of  the  comer  of 
my  eye,  I  caight  a  glint  of  gold  and  crim¬ 
son  inside. 

I  stopped,  I  stood  in  my  tracks.  My 
eyes  started  from  their  seats  and  my  chest 
grew  so  heaATN'  I  scarcely  could  breathe. 

I  heard  my  name  called  but  I  could  not 
answer.  My  tongue  was  as  dry  as  a  par¬ 


rot’s  and  in  my  head  a  voice  whispered, 
“Today,  Sun  Yet  Lee,  is  the  day  of  your 
death,  thoigh  you  live  to  be  as  old  as 
K’ung-fu-tse.” 

Pompalone  was  shaking  my  arm.  “What 
is  it?”  he  growled.  “Are  you  dumb.  Sun 
Yet  Lee?  Has  your  rabbit  heart — ”  And 
then  he  saw  what  I  saw.  .  .  . 

All  of  her  bangles  and  anklets  and 
napools  and  caras  bedecked  her,  and  the 
delicate  plates  of  gold  curved  about  her 
little  breasts  as  she  lay  before  the  image  oi 
Buddha,  with  her  hands  together  so  that 
her  thumbs  and  forefingers  touched,  just  a^ 
did  those  of  the  Buddha. 

She  might  have  been  asleep,  save  that  her 
face  had  been  gilded,  after  the  custom  ( i 
the  Hindu  dead;  thus,  she  looked  veiy  like 
the  image  which  brooded  above  her  with 
thumbs  and  forefingers  together. 

I  cannot  say  what  the  Magnificent  Pom¬ 
palone  thought,  but  my  owm  heart  was 
filled  with  a  strange  tragedy  not  common 
among  men.  Of  a  man  who  walks  among 
women  looking  wistfully  into  this  face  and 
that  querying:  “Is  it  she?  Is  it  she?” 

And  when  he  sees  the  face — it  is  past. 

OUTSIDE,  on  the  entrance  of  the 
temple,  old  Rhamba  Singh  had  written 
with  the  last  of  his  gilt  paint: 

“Najalka,  the  daughter  of  Najalka,  the 
daughter  of  Najalka.” 


Conquest 

A  Complete  Novel,  by  Jay  Gelzer 

Author  of  **The  Street  of  a  Thousand  Delights^* 

Fascinating  characterization  marks  “Conquest,”  by  Jay  Gdzer. 
Ethan  Howard,  handsome,  sophisticated,  prodigiously  successful, 
realizes  that  to  complete  his  happine^  one  more  conquest  is  essen¬ 
tial — that  of  a  woman’s  love.  Pride  in  the  possession  of  the  best,  in  the 
luxury  of  living  well,  in  being  an  important  factor  in  the  financial  world, 
all  these  are  futile  unless  he  has  some  one  worthy  of  sharing  them.  IBs 
search  for  the  one  woman  who  wrill  satisfy  his  need  makes  a  novd  of 
compelling  charm.  Coming  in — 
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Neither  Innocent  nor  a  Bystander 

Romantic  Anita  Had  No  Thought  of  Going  into  the  Police 
Court  When  She  Sought  to  Comfort  a  Cast-Off  Lover 

By  Lucian  Cary 

Illustration  by  Joseph  A.  Maturo 


Anita  sat  that  August  afternoon 
in  her  window,  where  she  could 
see  Leicester  Road  without  being 
seen.  She  had  a  novel  in  her  lap, 
one  of  those  novels  that  every  one  must 
have  read  or  at  least  have  tried  to  read. 
But  she  was  too  deeply  excited  to  read. 
She  was  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  playing 
an  active  part  in  a  scandal. 

She  was  possibly  placing  the  most  active 
part.  Hasn’t  somebody  said  that  the  real 
principal  of  an  intrigue  is  the  confidant? 
If  nobody  has  said  it,  somebody  will.  It 
was  Anita  to  whom  young  Phil  Warren  had 
confided  his  intention  of  eloping  with  Mrs. 
Remington. 

The  fact  gave  Anita  a  profound  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Hitherto  her  knowledge  of  intrigues 
had  come  to  her  second-hand,  or  third- 
hand,  or  from  the  newspapers.  She  had 
been  an  outsider,  a  mere  innocent  by¬ 
stander.  Other  women  had  known  the  thrill 
of  anticipating  a  social  explosion.  Other 
women  had  known  the  still  deeper  thrill  of 
being  able  to  say  afterward:  “Yes,  I  knew 
it  all  the  time.”  But  Anita  had  always  been 
a  mere  listener.  Until  now  she  had  never — 
never  once — had  anything  to  teU. 

Anita’s  part  at  the  moment  was  to  wait 
until  Phil  and  Mrs.  Remington  had  elop)ed. 
Phil  had  promised  that  he  would  drive 
through  Leicester  Road  on  his  way  north 
with  Mrs.  Remington.  That  would  be  the 
signal.  Anita  would  know  what  to  do  after 
that. 

The  first  thing  was  to  mail  a  letter  that 
Phil  had  written  and  entrusted  to  her,  a 
letter  announcing  to  his  firm  in  Broad 
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Street  that  he  had  been  suddenly  called 
away.  After  that  she  might  confide  the 
truth  to  her  husband,  to  Wilbur — but  only 
to  Wilbur.  And  then  she  was  to  serve  as 
liaison  officer.  Elopements,  like  war,  re¬ 
quire  such  services. 

Waiting  is  p>eculiarly  stimulating  to  the 
conscience.  Anita  wondered  if  she  ought 
not  to  have  done  something  to  stop  this 
affair  of  Phil  Warren’s.  But  what?  She 
had  reminded  him  that  Frieda  Remington 
was  several  years  older  than  he.  She  had 
talked  common  sense  to  him  without  any 
result.  Phil  was  infatuated.'  She  could  not 
talk  to  Mrs.  Remington  because  Phil  had 
not  told  Mrs.  Remington  that  he  had  con¬ 
fided  in  Anita.  She  was  forbidden  by  her 
loyalty  to  Phil  to  talk  to  Mrs.  Remington. 
Besides,  Mrs.  Remington  was  a  woman  of 
the  world.  Mrs.  Remington  had  a  way  with 
men — a  way  which  she  had  once  exercised 
upon  Wilbur,  to  Anita’s  distress.  Anita 
was  not  so  sure  that  she  w'ould  have  pre¬ 
served  Mrs.  Remington  from  the  ultimate 
folly  if  she  could.  Anita  had  a  grudge 
against  Mrs.  Remington. 

Put  now  her  grudge  seemed  a  little  thing, 
and  unw’crthy.  She  was  sorr>'  for  Mrs. 
Remington.  The  punishment  would  be  so 
severe.  Phil  Warren  was  young — only  three 
or  fom  years  out  of  Princeton.  He  would 
be  forgiven.  But  Mrs.  Remington  was  a 
woman  of  thirty — at  least.  Mrs.  Reming¬ 
ton  would  be  ruined. 

Anita  started  up.  She  must  stop  them. 
She  must  stop  them  at  any  cost — ^at  any 
risk  to  her  own  dignity.  Her  eyes  turned 
instinctively  to  the  telephone.  But  a 
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suburban  telephone  is  not  wholly  trust¬ 
worthy.  And  the  Sparborough  telephone 
had  in  the  past  failed  to  preserve  the 
privacy  of  in^rtant  communications. 

Anita  rushed  downstairs  and  out  on  the 
terrace  and  looked  up  Leicester  Road. 

Phil’s  roadster  was  not  in  sight,  .\nita 
considered.  The  only  thing  to  do  was  to 
watch  for  it,  to  obsers’e  its  approach  in  time 
to  rush  out  and  stop  it.  Anita  sat  down 
on  the  tiny  porch  to  watch  and  wait. 

SHE  looked  at  the  watch  on  her  wrist. 

It  was  five  o’clock.  .Anita  wondered 
what,  had  delayed  them.  Phil  Warren  had 
said  half-past  four  at  the  latest.  .Anita 
looked  up  the  road.  Nothing.  She  won¬ 
dered  what  Wilbur  would  say.  Wilbur 
would  be  home  in  an  hour.  She  could 
talk — for  the  first  time.  Wilbur  would  be 
incredulous.  Wilbur  would  pretend  to  a 
large,  masculine  indifference.  But  she  knew 
WUbur. 

Anita  looked  at  her  watch.  It  was  five 
minutes  past  five.  Anita  walked  slowly 
down  toward  Leicester  Road  that  she  might 
see  farther.  But  she  saw  nothing.  She 
walked  back  to  her  seabon  the  porch.  Anita 
looked  at  her  watch  for  the  third  time.  It 
was-eight  minutes  past  five.  Was  it  women 
who  were  said  never  to  be  on  time? 

Then  she  saw  Phil’s  roadster.  It  was 
coming  fast.  It  was  coming  in  a  small  cloud 
of  dust.  .Anita  ran  down  to  the  walk,  ready 
to  flag  it,  ready  to  run  in  front  of  it  and  force 
Phil  to  stop. 

Phil  was  alone  in  the  roadster. 

The  car  came  to  a  sudden  stop,  the  rear 
wheels  sliding  in  the  gravel.  Phil  climbed 
out.  He  came  slowly  toward  Anita.  His 
habitual  jauntiness  was  gone.  He  looked 
tired,  spiritless,  dejected. 

“\^y,  Phil!”  Anita  said. 

He  looked  into  her  eyes.  He  smiled  a 
faint,  bitter  smile. 

“She  changed  her  mind,”  he  said. 

Anita  had  a  sudden  rush  of  tenderness 
for  him,  with  a  quick,  almost  irresistible 
impulse  to  stroke  his  brow  and  p>at  his  head 
and  whisper  soothing  words.  But  one  can 
not  stroke  the  brow  and  pwit  the  head  and 
whisper  in  the  ear  of  a  handsome  young 
man  in  full  view  of  Leicester  Road. 

“Oh,”  Anita  ciied,  “how  could  she!” 

Phil  shook  his  head.  “I  only  know  she 
has,”  he  said. 


For  a  moment  Anita  looked  into  his  eyes, 
so  full  of  pain.  He  seemed  so  young.  He 
was  in  fact  about  .Anita’s  own  age — p)ossibly 
a  year  younger.  But  he  seemed  like  a  little 
boy  who  had  been  unbearably  hurt.  It  is 
bad  enough  to  be  jilted  by  the  girl  to  whom 
one  is  engaged.  But  to  jilted  by  a  wom¬ 
an  who  is  married  is  somehow  more  of  a 
shock  to  one’s  belief  in  the  essential  right¬ 
ness  of  the  world. 

“Anita,”  he  asked,  with  a  humility  that 
was  new  to  him,  “would  you  do  me  a  ver\’ 
great  favor?” 

She  looked  up  at  him  eagerly.  “Oh!”  she 
cried.  “If  there  is  anything  I  could  do  to 
hell)—” 

“I  want  you  to  go  to  dinner  with  me.  I 
need  to  talk.  I  can’t  talk  to  anybody  but 
you.  Will  you  go?” 

“Of  course.”  She  looked  down  at  her 
frock.  It  was  a  simple  frock  of  white  crepe 
de  chine,  a  particularly  happy  frock. 

“Don’t  st(^  to  change,”  he  begged. 
“We’D  go  to  St.  Cloud.” 

“Isn’t  that  awfully  far,  Phil?”  she  asked. 
She  had  never  been  to  St.  Cloud.  But  she 
knew  Phil  had.  It  was  at  St.  Cloud  that 
he  had  dined  so  often  with  Mrs.  Remington 
that  summer.  That  was  why  he  wanted  to 
go  there  now. 

“We  can  do  it  in  an  hour  and  a  half,'”  he 
said. 

“I’ll  have  to  leave  a  note  for  Wilbur.” 

Anita  rushed  into  the  house,  found  a  hat, 
a  wrap,  and  paused  at  her  desk  to  write  the 
note: 

Dear  Old  Thing: 

I’m  going  to  dinner  with  Phil  Warren.  He’s  in 
trouble  and  needs  somebody  tp  talk  to  and  I  feel 
I  must  help  him  out  if  I  can.  I  don’t  know  when 
I’ll  be  back.  Don’t  tell  anybody  where  I’ve  gone. 
And  don’t  worry  about  me.  Nita. 

She  wondered  as  she  ran  down  the  stair? 
why  she  had  written  that  last  sentence. 
Why  should  Wilbur  worry  about  her?  What 
was  there  to  worry  a  husband  in  his  wife’s 
going  to  dinner  with  a  young  man  who  is 
hopelessly  in  love  tvith  somebody  else? 
Nothing.  And  yet,  somehow,  something. 

■pHIL  drove  grimly,  his  eyes  on  the  road. 

Anita,  sitting  bwide  him,  was  content 
to  wait.  She  had  a  sense  of  well-being  that 
might  have  been  due  to  the  perfection  of  the 
dying  August  day;  or  to  the  entirely  smart 
and  altogether  becoming  clothes  she  wa? 
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wearing;  or  to  her  antkq^tion  oi  an  excel¬ 
lent  dinner.  Only  it  wasn’t.  These  things 
were  merely  the  setting.  The  true  source 
of  her  hairiness  was  the  knowledge  that 
she  was  soon  to  hear  all  about  Phil’s  affair 
with  Frieda  Remington.  The  evening  prom¬ 
ised  her  the  ultimate  rewards  <rf  the  con¬ 
fidante. 

They  came  to  St.  Cloud,  to  that  admira¬ 
ble,  that  unassuming,  that  discreet  inn  which 
it  would  be  a  des^^tion  to  call  a  road¬ 
house  even  if,  essentially,  that  is  what  it  is. 

Phil  found  a  table  on  the  terrace,  under 
an  awning,  overloc^ing  the  river.  Anita 
looked  at  the  river,  nuuching  toward  the 
sea  in  a  still-shining  band  but  trailing  mists 
of  mauve;  at  the  Uue  hills  rising  tier  on  tier 
toward  the  horizon;  at  the  afte^ow  of  sun¬ 
set,  red  and  gold  against  a  pastel  sky.  Phil 
looked  out  across  the  river,  too.  It  was  that 
mcmient  when  a  summer  day  seems  to  p>ause, 
reluctant  to  leave  its  own  warm,  still  p>er- 
fectkm  and  give  place  to  the  faint,  cool 
breeze  that  brings  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
dark.  From  somewhere  within  the  house 
came  the  sound  of  a  muted  violin,  playing 
that  gaily  sad,  that  sweetly  bitter  waltz 
that  Kroskr  has  made  of  a  Viennese  folk 
song  and  called  ‘“Paradise.” 

They  smiled  at  each  other  and  needed 
no  words  udtil  the  moment  was  over. 

“This  place,”  he  said  to  Anita  when  the 
violin  had  finished,  “always  gives  you  the 
feeling  of  being  alone.  Besides,  it  has  as- 
sodations.  I  have  been  so  happy  at  this 
table.” 

Anita  smiled  her  understanding.  She 
knew  that  he  was  trying  now  to  be  a  man 
of  the  world,  to  ad^t  the  depths  of  his 
sentiment  without  feding  them.  She  saw 
that  Phil  could  easQy  have  wept  but  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  doing  so.  What  he 
wanted  was  to  bury  his  piassion  for  Frieda 
Remington  by  rdiving,  just  once,  an  evening 
of  the  sort  from  which  it  had  been  bom. 
She  could  help  him  by  being  gay  and  sad, 
by  bring  bitter  and  sweet — above  all  by 
being  a  woman  of  charm. 

The  waiter  coughed  behind  his  hand. 
George  to(^  the  card. 

you  hungry?”  he  asked. 

“I’m  going  to  be,”  Anita  said. 

Phil  smiled  his  approval.  “Then,”  he 
said,  “we  shall  have  to  have  a  daiquiri — 
they  do  them  well  here.”  He  turned  to  the 
waiter.  “Make  them  double.  And  do  you 


happen  to  remember  the  dinner  I  had  here 
last  night?” 

The  waiter  bowed.  “Assuredly,”  he  said. 

“Give  us  that  dinner  over  J^ain — pre¬ 
cisely,”  Phil  said. 

“It  was  an  avriuUy  good  diimer,”  he  ex- 
I^ained  to  Anita,  when  the  waiter  had  gone 
on  his  errand.  “Little  clams,  and  sweet¬ 
breads  sous  cloche,  and  a  salad,  and  ajilet, 
and  things.” 

Anita  sipped  her  double  daiquiri.  She 
had  no  intention  of  drinking  it  all.  But  she 
liked  the  tang  and  sting  and  spiciness  of  it. 
She  did  drink  it  all,  and  found  in  it  the  same 
golden  glow  that  the  dying  day  had  com¬ 
municated. 

The  waiter  brought  the  clams,  and  two 
candles,  and  Phil  o^red  a  white  wine  for 
her  and  a  tall,  the  tallest  posriUe,  glass  of 
Scotch  and  soda  for  himself. 

“  'C'RIEDA  lox-ed  Scotch,”  Phil  began,  and 
ptaused.  “I  suppose  she  lik^  going 
to  dinner  with  me  and  dancing  and  my  de¬ 
votion.  But  she  didn’t  really  care  about  me.” 

Anita  reflected  that  this  was  jxobabl}  a 
precise  statement  of  the  truth  but  she  re¬ 
frained  from  saying  so. 

“Of  course  ^  didn’t  really  care  abmt 
her  husband  either,”  he  continued,  “or  else 
she  wouldn’t  have  played  with  n»e  so  hard.” 

“No,”  Anita  admitted. 

He  sat  frowning,  his  eyes  on  his  glass. 

“I  wonder  if  it  was  that  cable  that  de¬ 
cided  it.” 

Anita  waited  for  him  to  explain.  She  had 
heard  nothing  about  a  cable. 

“You  see  he  cabled  her  that  he  was  sailing 
from  Southampton  today.  He  would  be 
home  in  six  da>’s.  She  got  the  cable  about 
half  an  hour  before  I  called  to  take  her  away 
with  me.  It  was  the  first  message  she’d  had 
from  him  in  three  weeks.” 

Phil  finished  his  Scotch  and  signaled  the 
waiter  for  another. 

“Of  course,”  he  mused,  “it  couldn’t  really 
have  been  the  cable.  If  she  had  honestly 
made  up  her  mind  to  go  away  with  me  she 
wouldn’t  have  stopjjed  at  a  cablegram  from 
her  husband.  Such  things  don’t  happen. ” 

Anita  could  not  deny  it.  She  saw  Frieda 
Remington  as  a  restless  woman  who  ex¬ 
ploited  her  charms  in  irresponsible  flirta¬ 
tion — as  other  women  exploited  sport  or 
charity  or  art.  The  only  inexplicable  thing 
was  that  she  did  it  so  well,  .\nita  granted 
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Frieda  a  reluctant  respect — for  her  tech¬ 
nique.  Perhaps  there  was  something  real 
underneath.  Perhap®  she  was  truly  un¬ 
happy.  But  that  didn’t  excuse  her  making 
Phil  so  unhappy. 

.\nd  how  did  she  get  away  with  it?  How 
did  a  woman  induce  a  man  she  wasn’t  in 
love  with  to  make  love  to  her?  And  having 
done  so.  how  did  she  escape  the  conse¬ 
quences?  How  did  she  explain  herself  to 
him?  Frieda  Remington  could  never  seri¬ 
ously  have  suppxjsed  that  she  was  going  to 
elope  with  Phil  Warren.  But  she  had  let 
Phil  suppxjse  it.  Anita  was  so  curious  as  to 
how  Frieda  had  explained  herself  that  she 
spoke  with  a  certain  exasp)eration. 

•‘But  what  did  she  say?” 

Phil  leaned  forward  quickly.  “She  said 
his  cablegram  made  her  r^ize  how  he 
counted  on  her.  how  he  needed  her.  There 
was  no  way  of  reaching  him  by  cable — and 
you  can’t  cable  such  thii^  anyway.  She 
?aid  he  was  coming  back  to  her.  She  said 
she  couldn't  let  him  come  back — without 
any  warning — and  find  her  gone  for  good — 
find  she’d  b^n  gone  for  six  days.” 

‘‘She  might  have  thought  of  that  sooner,” 
Anita  said. 

“Of  course  she  might.  Of  course  she 
•ught.”  He  sp>oke  bitterly,  with  such  a 
;1ame  of  anger  in  his  face  that  Anita  was 
'hocked.  Did  he,  after  all,  realize  how 
'hamefully  Frieda  Remington  had  treated 
him?  But  already  the  anger  in  his  face  was 
•'iving  place  to  tenderness. 

“And  yet,”  he  asked,  “how  could  she? 
It’s  only  a  week  since  I  told  her  I  loved  her.” 

.\nita  thought  to  herself:  “Doesn’t  the 
poor  boy  know  that  she  made  him  tell  her 
he  loved  her — that  she  did  it  all?”  She 
smiled  to  herself  involuntarily  as  she  real- 
i/.ed  his  innocence. 

“Oh,  I  know!”  Phil  said  hotly.  “You 
think  she’s  a  flirt — any  woman  would.  But 
she  isn’t.  She’s  real.” 

“Of  course  she’s  real,”  Anita  said  sooth- 
iugly. 

“She’s  the  realest  thing,”  Phil  cried.  He 
paused  and  smiled,  a  smile  reminiscent  and 
proud,  at  the  thought  of  how  real  Frieda 
was.  He  was  living  again  the  evening  be¬ 
fore.  His  smile  bec^e  ecstatic. 

“Last  night.”  he  said,  “we  were  halfway 
hrough  dinner — as  you  and  I  are  now. 
We’d  hardly  said  a  word — we  were  so 
happy — just  being  together — and  looking 
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into  each  other’s  eyes.  And  then  they 
began  to  play  a  waltz  inside.  Frieda  loved 
to  waltz.  It  was  like  tonight — there  was 
nobody  here.  We  went  inside  and  the  dance 
floor  was  deserted  and  the  lights  low  and  the 
violinist  was  standing  in  dusk  in  the 
corner  by  the  piano  playing  very  slowly, 
very  softly.  We  danced  ^one— in  that 
dusky  room.” 

WITHIN  the  house  the  muted  vio¬ 
lin  began  a  half-forgotten  popular 
song.  Anita  recognized  it:  “That  Naughty 
Waltz.”  For  a  moment  she  listened.  Phil 
listened.  She  raised  her  eyes  to  his.  They 
looked  into  each  other’s  eyes  and  with  a 
common  impulse  they  rose  and  walked  to¬ 
ward  the  empty  dance  floor  within. 

Phil  held  her  tenderly — as  if  she  were  a 
precious  but  fragile  flower — and  as  they 
danced  Anita  yielded  more  and  more  to  the 
slow,  sensuous  rhythm.  The  summer  eve¬ 
ning,  the  talk  of  love,  the  music — and  per¬ 
haps  the  double  daiquiri — had  softened  her. 
She  moved  in  a  kind  of  vague  but  delicious 
dream,  a  dream  in  which  happiness  was  a 
charm,  a  spjell,  without  p»ast  and  without 
futxire,  fleeting,  but  authentic  while  it 
lasted.  She  was  scarcely  conscious  of  think¬ 
ing  or  feeling;  only  of  being. 

They  p>aused,  as  the  music  ceased,  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor. 

“Do  you  know,”  Phil  whisp)ered,  his  arm 
still  around  her,  “that  a  woman  is  like  a 
vase — a  living  vase — of  flowers?  Frieda  is 
a  vase  of  roses — red  roses.  But  you” — he 
hesitated,  hunting  for  the  right  name — “you 
are  a  gardenia.” 

.Anita  laughed  softly — as  if  she  were 
pleased. 

The  violinist  picked  up  his  bow  and  began 
the  Kreisler  waltz — the  waltz  he  had  pflayed 
earlier  in  the  evening — the  waltz  that  was 
gaily  sad  and  sweetly  bitter.  He  played  it 
poignantly,  as  if  he  loved  it.  They  danced 
and  as  they  danced  Anita  let  herself  sink 
into,  let  herself  rest,  in  the  warm,  caressing 
sea  of  dream.  In  the  last  measure  Phil’s 
cheek  touched  hers.  Without  volition  she 
turned  up  her  mouth  to  his.  They  kissed. 

The  dance  was  over.  Hand  in  hand,  they 
walked  back  to  the  table  on  the  terrace, 
where  the  candles  flickered  and  guttered 
in  the  little  wind  from  the  river.  Phil 
ordered  another  Scotch.  Anita  sippied  her 
wine. 
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Phil  laid  his  hand  on  hers.  “You  know,” 
he  said  engagingly,  “I  don’t  know  where 
I’m  at — I’m  be^ning  to  think  it’s  you  I 
love  and  not  Frieda — that  perhaps  I  was  in 
love  with  you  all  the  time.” 

“You’re  a  dear  boy,”  she  said.  Some¬ 
where,  deep  in  the  complexities  of  her  mind, 
there  reverberated  a  slight  shock  at  the  ease 
with  which  this  phrase  came  from  her  tips, 
at  the  timbre  of  her  own  voice.  “But  I’m 
afraid,”  she  added,  “that  you’ve  had  too 
much  Scotch.” 

“Oh,  no!”  he  protested.  “Don’t  say 
that.  Don’t  try  to  sp)oil  it.  It’s  quite  too 
beautiful  to  spoil.” 

Anita  laughed  softly.  She  was  surprised 
and  pleased  at  the  gentle,  murmurous,  ac¬ 
quiescent  quality  of  her  own  laughter.  It 
was  quite  too  beautiful  to  spoil.  She  had 
merely  felt  momentarily,  out  of  some  old 
tendency  to  resist  the  charm  and  the 
warmth  o(  life,  that  she  ought  to  check  it 
while  she  could.  Was  that  what  happened 
to  women  like  Frieda  Remington — that 
they  couldn’t  check  it  until  it  was  too  late? 
Then  perhaps  women  like  that  were  wiser 
than  she  had  supp>osed. 

Phil  smiled  into  her  eyes,  drank  deep, 
and  shook  his  head  wisely. 

“What  does  it  matter  whether  it’s  Scotch, 
or  love,  or  a  muted  violin?  It’s  not  ours  to 
question  or  reason  why,”  he  misquoted 
gently.  “Ours  but  to  enjoy  and  live.” 

“I’m  sorry,”  Anita  murmured. 

Phil  squeezed  her  hand.  “I  don’t  mind 
your  saying  it’s  the  Scotch,”  he  said.  “Be¬ 
cause  I’m  so  sure  it’s  you — just  you,  Nita.” 

Anita  glanced  at  her  watch.  It  was 
just  midnight.  What  was  Wilbur 
thinking?  But  that  didn’t  matter  either. 
Wilbur  would  not  begrudge  her  one  beauti¬ 
ful  evening.  And  they  were  only  an  hour 
and  a  half  from  home. 

“It’s  early  yet,”  Phil  assured  her. 
“There’s  lots  of  time.  There’s  time  to  have 
one  more  dance  with  you.  I  can’t  bear  to 
think  of  not  having  one  more  dance  with 
you.” 

Anita  looked  over  her  shoulder  toward  the 
dance  door. 

“Oh!”  she  cried.  “The  violinist  is  going 
home.” 

She  could  see  him  snapping  the  case  shut 
on  his  instrument.  The  pianist  was  gather¬ 
ing  up  his  music. 


“There’s  a  phonograph,”  Phil  assured 
her.  He  rose  to  his  feet.  “Come,”  he  said, 
“let’s  dance.  Let’s  have  a  last  waltz  to¬ 
gether.” 

They  walked  slowly  across  the  terrace 
into  the  dim,  empty  room,  their  shoulders 
touching  at  every  other  step.  The  head 
waiter  appeared. 

“We  want  to  dance,”  Anita  said,  with  the 
air  of  one  who  expresses  an  irrational  but 
dear  caprice. 

He  smiled  benignly  on  them,  adjusted  a 
record  on  the  machine,  and  retired  dis¬ 
creetly.  Phil  put  his  arm  around  Anita 
tenderly,  caressingly.  She  yielded  gladly 
to  his  arm,  with  a  little  involuntary  sigh  of 
content.  And  as  the  music  began,  she 
moved  again  in  that  vague  but  delicious 
dream — in  which  mere  being  was  delight. 
But  after  a  few  steps  Phil  paused,  his  arm 
still  around  her. 

“It  isn’t  a  waltz,”  he  said.  “It’s  a  fox¬ 
trot.  It  must  be  a  waltz.” 

“It  must,”  Anita  agreed. 

Phil  approached  the  machine  sternly. 

“That’s  not  a  waltz,”  he  said  accusingly. 
“That’s  a  damn  fox-trot.  It  won’t  do.” 

Anita  laughed.  It  was  in  keeping  with 
her  mood  that  Phil  should  hold  the  machine 
responsible  and  yet  it  was  funny.  Every'- 
thing  was  in  keeping  and  yet  everything 
was  funny. 

Phil  seized  the  record  under  the  needle 
and  sailed  it  out  of  the  window  into  the 
river.  Anita  clapped  her  hands  in  approval. 
He  bent  to  select  another  record  from  the 
rack. 

“That’s  a  damn  fox-trot,  too,”  he  grum¬ 
bled,  as  he  read  the  legend.  He  sailed  that 
record  after  the  first  and  hunted  for  another. 

“All  fox-trots,”  he  said  and  sailed  the 
third  record.  But  the  large  disc  turned  as 
it  left  his  hand,  described  a  sharp  arc,  and 
went  through  the  next  window  but  one, 
which  didn’t  happ>en  to  be  open. 

“Phil!”  Anita  protested  at  the  crash  of 
glass.  But  she  could  not  protest  seriously. 
She  liked  his  reckless  mood.  On  second 
thought  it  was  altogether  fitting  that  offend¬ 
ing  records  should  be  thrown  into  the  river. 
And  what  were  windows  for — if  not  to  be 
broken  when  one  fek  like  breaking  windows? 

The  head  waiter  appeared.  “Monsieur,” 
he  asked,  as  Phil  sailed  a  fourth  record 
through  the  window,  “could  I  be  of  assis¬ 
tance?” 
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“Yes,”  said  Phil  sharply.  “Get  me  an¬ 
other  Scotch  highball.” 

“I  regret,”  the  head  waiter  said  suavely, 
“that  the  cellar  is  now  locked.  We  have 
to  be  so  careful  nowadays.” 

Phil  smiled  at  him  confidentially.  “Let’s 
unlock  it,”  he  suggested. 

The  head  waiter  pursed  his  lips  gravely 
and  shook  his  head. 

•‘Imp)ossible.”  he  said. 

Phil  straightened  up  and  looked  at  the 
head  waiter  with  grave  disapproval. 

“Impossible?  On  a  night  like  this  noth¬ 
ing  is  impossible.” 

The  head  waiter  raised  his  eyebro^vs 
deprecatingly. 

“I  regret,”  he  began,  “I  regret  most — ” 

“Just  keep  your  regrets,”  Phil  said. 
“There  are  too  haany  regrets  in  the  world 
now.  I  don’t  approve  of  regrets.  I  don’t 
believe  in  regrets.  I  can’t  drink  regrets.” 

.\nita  giggled.  She  had  not  intended  to 
giggle.  But  she  did. 

“But,  monsieur — ”  the  man  began  again 
patiently. 

“Buts  are  just  as  bad  as  regrets,”  Phil 
said  severely.  “I  don’t  like  buts  either.” 
He  laid  his  hand  on  the  head  waiter’s  arm. 
“My  dear  fellow,”  he  added,  “forget  your 
buts  and  live.” 

The  head  waiter  signaled  to  Anita  with 
one  eyebrow.  Anita  realized  she  must  help 
him  out. 

“Phil,”  she  said,  “you  must  take  me 
home.” 

Phil  gave  her  a  pxzzled,  uncomprehending 
look.  Then  suddenly  he  remembered.  He 
tugged  at  his  hijj-pocket.  He  writhdrew’  a 
pint  fiask. 

“Ah!”  he  said,  holding  up  the  flask. 
"There  is  Scotch,  good  Scotch.” 

“Phil,  dear,”  Anita  essayed  again,  “won’t 
you  take  me  home?” 

Phil  bowed.  His  mood  had  changed.  He 
uas  no  longer  interested  in  waltzes.  He  was 
charmed  to  take  her  home. 

r>HIL  drove  gravely,  without  speaking. 
C  But  as  they  came  to  the  brow  of  the 
first  of  the  series  of  hills  over  which  the 
Albany  Post  Road  winds  toward  New  York 
he  stopped  the  roadster  and  took  out  the 
flask. 

The  moon  bad  come  up,  bathing  the 
country  below’  them  in  that  beguiling  half- 
light,  so  unreal,  so  disturbing,  so  entrancing. 
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It  was  that  moment  when  the  mystery  of 
the  night  is  friendly,  and  the  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  ceases  to  hinction. 

“.\nita,”  Phil  said,  “let  us  drink  to  the 
beauty  of  life.” 

He  solemnly  extended  the  flask  to  Anita. 
And  it  seemed  to  her  altc^ether  fitting  that 
she  should  drink  to  the  b^uty  of  life.  She 
knew  it  was  silly.  But  she  did  not  dislike 
being  silly.  She  loved  being  silly. 

Phil  took  the  flask.  “To  you,”  he  said, 
“to  the  night,  to  all  beautiful  thi^s.” 

He  drank  and  reached  for  the  gear-lever. 
They  sp)ed  dowm  the  long  hill  in  the  cool 
half-dark,  the  head-lamps  giving  long  beams 
of  yellow  light,  p>aths  of  light  into  which  the 
car  rushed  and  swung  and  swayed. 

Each  time  they  came  to  the  top  of  a  hill, 
Phil  rep)eated  his  ritual,  until  the  Scotch 
was  all  gone  and  they  came  to  Peekskill. 

.•\nita  saw  that  there  had  been  a  fire.  .\n 
engine  still  pump)ed  beside  the  plug  at  the 
corner  and  lines  of  hose  lay  across  the  street. 
They  would  have  to  go  roxmd.  But  Phil 
drove  on.  Anita  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

“Hadn’t  you  better  turn  off,  Phil?”  she 
asked. 

Phil  shook  his  head. 

“It  won’t  matter — it  won’t  matter  in  the 
least,”  he  said  as  they  bumped  over  the 
first  hose. 

It  wouldn’t  have  mattered  in  the  least 
if  a  policeman  hadn’t  seen  them  and  called 
a  halt.  Phil  paid  no  attention.  The  pwlice- 
man  blew  his  whistle  sharply.  Phil  drove 
on.  Again  the  p>oliceman  blew,  a  shriller, 
louder  blast. 

Phil’s  answer  wras  to  step  on  the  gas.  The 
maneuver  might  have  been  entity  suc¬ 
cessful  if  the  hook  and  ladder  truck  ahead 
hadn’t  taken  that  moment  to  turn.  The 
.way  was  completely  blocked.  Phil  had  to 
stop. 

The  pK)liceman  came  runnir^  up,  shouting 
angrily  at  Phil. 

“Tut,  tut!”  Phil  said  to  him. 

The  policeman  reached  for  Phil’s  collar. 
Phil  swung  his  fist.  Anita  got  a  hard  blow 
under  her  left  eye  from  an  elbow.  A  fireman 
came  to  the  policeman’s  assistance.  Anita 
heard  a  thud  as  the  policeman’s  stick  de¬ 
scended  on  Phil’s  head.  The  policeman  and 
the  fireman  dragged  Phil  headfirst  out  of  the 
car.  Anita  got  out  and  followed  the  strug¬ 
gling  trio  to  the  police  station. 

At  the  sergeant’s  desk,  the  policeman 
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paused.  The  sergeant  turned  the  pages  of 
his  blotter  and  picked  up  his  pen. 

“Charges?”  he  asked  mildly  when  Phil 
had  given  his  name  and  address. 

“Disorderly  conduct,  vile  and  abusive 
language,  driving  when  drunk,  resisting  an 
officer,  and — ”  The  jwliceman  paused  for 
breath  while  the  sergeant’s  pen  scratched 
across  the  pages. 

The  next  moment  Anita  realized  that  they 
were  leading  Phil  down  the  corridor. 

“Look  here,”  she  said.  “What  are  you 
doing?” 

The  sergeant  answered  succinctly.  “Lock¬ 
ing  him  up.” 

Anita  sank  down  on  the  hard  wooden 
bench  that  lined  the  wall. 

“What  about  me?”  she  asked. 

“You’d  best  go  home,”  the  sergeant  said 
kindly. 

Anita  wondered  if  she  could  drive  Phil’s 
roadster.  It  was  of  a  different  make  from 
her  own  little  coupe.  She  could  manage  it. 
But  she  couldn’t  leave  Phil.  She  must  get 
him  out. 

“Look  here,”  she  said  to  the  sergeant, 
“I  want  to  telephone  to  Sparborough.”  The 
sergeant  pushed  the  instrument  on  his  desk 
toward  her. 

IT  WAS  a  ten-minute  job  getting  the  Spar- 
borough  operator  but  Wilbur  answered  so 
promptly  that  Anita  knew  he’d  been  waiting 
up  for  her. 

“Oh,  Wilbur!”  she  cried.  “Phil  is  arrested 
and  you’ve  got  to  help  me  get  him  out.” 
“Where  are  you?”  he  asked. 

“In  Peekskill — in  the  police  station.” 
“Stay  there,”  said  Wilbur  masterfully. 
“I’ll  be  there  in  twenty  minutes.” 

Anita  sank  back  on  the  hard  bench  with 
a  deep  sigh.  How  good  of  Wilbur  not  to  ask . 
questions,  not  to  complain!  How  sweet! 

Wilbur  came.  Wilbur  made  himself  re¬ 
sponsible  for  Phil’s  reappearance  at  a  later 
date.  Wilbur  loaded  the  now  nearly  un¬ 
conscious  Phil  into  the  little  coupe.  Anita 
sank  happily  back  against  the  cushions  and 
closed  her  eyes.  Once  she  waked  up  for  a 
moment.  Once  she  asked  herself  what  Spar- 
borough  would  say  when  this  story  got 
abroad.  But  she  went  off  to  sleep  again. 
What  did  it  matter  what  Sparborough 
might  say? 

Wilbur  delivered  Phil  at  his  own  front 


door  and  drove  Anita  home  without  saying 
a  word.  He  helped  her  upstairs  and  into 
bed  without  asking  a  question.  Anita  felt 
interestedly  but  with  caution  of  her  cheek 
below  her  left  eye.  It  was  badly  swollen 
and  excruciatingly  tender. 

“Dear,”  she  said  to  Wilbur,  “bring  me  a 
hand  mirror.” 

W'ilbur  grinned  and  obeyed. 

Anita  surveyed  herself  with  awe  and  con¬ 
sternation.  She  had  what  another  might 
have  described  as  a  beautiful  black  eye. 
But  it  did  not  look  beautiful  to  Anita.  It 
looked  horrible.  Anita  burst  into  tears. 

WILBUR  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the 
bed  and  stroked  her  head. 

“It  isn’t  p)ermanent,”  he  said  soothingly. 
“I  know,”  she  said  between  sobs,  “b-b-but 
I — I — I’ve  been  such  a  fool  and  you  are  so 
sweet  and  so  forgixnng.” 

“Don’t  you  care,”  Wilbur  whispered. 
“But  I  do  care,”  she  wailed. 

Wilbur  put  his  arm  around  her.  Wilbur 
held  her  close.  Wilbur  kissed  her. 

Anita  put  her  arms  around  his  neck. 
Anita  controlled  her  sobs.  Anita  found 
herself  smiling. 

“What,”  she  asked,  “will  Sparborough 
say?” 

“It  won’t  matter  what  Sparborough 
says,”  he  assured  her. 

Anita  thought  back.  She  remembered 
her  mood  of  the  afternoon  when,  waiting 
for  Phil  to  drive  by  on  his  way  north  with 
Mrs.  Remington,  she  had  congratulated  her¬ 
self  on  being  no  longer  a  mere  listener,  but 
an  actual  participant.  She  smiled.  The 
smile  grew,  in  spite  of  herself.  It  had  been 
a  beautiful  evening.  It  had  been  worth  all 
it  cost. 

“Of  course,  dear,”  Wilbur  was  explaining, 
“nobody  can  possibly  blame  you.  Ever>-- 
body  knows  that  life  is  like  that.” 

“Like  what?”  Anita  asked  dreamily.  She 
was  already  half  asleep. 

“Why,”  said  Wilbur  earnestly,  “every¬ 
body  knows  that  it’s  always  the  innocent 
bystander  who  gets  hurt.” 

Anita  chuckled  to  herself — a  faint,  pri¬ 
vate,  going-to-sleep  chuckle. 

“What’s  funny?”  Wilbur  asked. 
“Nothing — dear,”  she  murmured.  Her 
eyes  closed.  Her  breathing  deepened.  She 
smiled  as  she  slept. 


\ext  month:  another  sparkling  story  by  Lucian  Cary. 
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THI!  Texylvania's  quarter-deck  was 
gay  with  the  glow  of  myriad  mul¬ 
ti-colored  lights,  beneath  which 
white-uniformed  officers  and  wom¬ 
en  in  bright-hued  gowns  danced  to  the 
music  of  the  battleship’s  band.  Strings  of 
bunting  stirred  lazily  in  the  warm  velvety 
breeze  that  at  nightfall  had  come  to  temper 
the  blazing  tropical  heat.  Captain  Wil^n 
was  giving  a  dance,  and  all  of  Port  au 
Prince’s  foreign  colony  had  come  aboard 
the  ship. 

Leaning  against  the  rail,  watching  the 
dancers,  Felix  Blaine  found  it  hard  to  realize 
that  the  squalid  island  capital  at  which  he 
had  arrived  by  the  morning’s  boat  from 
New  York  was  scarcely  a  mile  distant. 

He  turned  and  stared  out  across  the  dark 
bay  to  the  darker  hills  Which  rose  abrupt¬ 
ly  from  the  water’s  edge.  High  among 
them  red  signal-fires  flashed  intermittently, 
as  the  coast  natives  told  their  fellows  back 
in  the  bush  of  the  doings  of  the  blancs,  the 
foreigners,  whose  unwanted  battleship  was 
the  only  vessel  in  the  harbor.  Faint  but 
insistent  came  the  broken  beat  of  tom-toms. 
Somewhere  back  in  a  palm-fringed  clearing, 
the  voodoo  people  were  dancing. 

Haiti!  Already  Blaine  felt  something  of 
its  m)rstery  and  sensed  a  secret  world  of  the 
natives,  jealously  guarded  from  the  curious 
eyes  of  outsiders.  But  how  different  it  all 
turned  out  to  be  from  what  he  had  antici¬ 
pated  when  he  had  sailed  from  New  York 
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on  this  whim-prompted  journey,  and  how 
disappointing! 

From  the  minute  of  his  arrival,  one  disa{>- 
pointment  had  crowded  hard  on  the  heels 
of  another.  Instead  of  the  laughing,  care¬ 
free  natives  of  his  imagination,  he  had 
found  the  pier  crowded  with  a  sullen,  half- 
naked  rabble,  as  dejected  and  listless  as  the 
whipHScarred  ponies  which  drew  the  dilapi¬ 
dated  street  carriages.  His  hotel,  he  grudg¬ 
ingly  admitted,  would  have  been  attractive 
if  the  people  had  been  different.  Larsen, 
the  Norwegian  proprietor — bulky,  red-hand¬ 
ed  and  ob^uiously  oily — Blaine  disliked 
on  sight.  The  one  visible  guest  was  typi¬ 
cal  of  all  out-of-the-world  ports. 

He  was  skeleton-thin,  a  fact  that  his 
loose-hanging,  dirty  linen  suit  emphasized 
and  a  tearing  cough  explained.  ‘‘Remit¬ 
tance  man,”  Lars^  garrulously  volun¬ 
teered,  as  he  showed  his  new  guest  to  a 
room.  “He’s  English — Captain  Enright,  he 
calls  himself.  Lives  back  in  the  bu^  and 
comes  down  once  a  month  to  get  his  money 
and  tank  up  on  white  man’s  liquor.  Can’t 
say  I  blame  him.  I’d  stay  dnink,  too,  if 
I’d  seen  all  that  he  has  back  there  with  the 
natives.” 

Remembering  the  big  Norwegian’s  ele¬ 
phantine  air  of  mystery,  Blaine  smiled  as  he 
turned  again  to  watch  the  dancers,  or  rather, 
to  watch  one  of  them.  Like  most  of  the 
ship’s  officers,  he  had  eyes  for  only  one 
woman,  the  beautiful  Ma^me  Simone. 
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She  was  dancing  with  Lieutenant  Murrell, 
an  old  friend  of  Blaine’s,  and  as  his  eyes 
sought  out  the  couple,  the  question  which 
he  had  been  trying  to  answer  ever  since  he 
had  been  presented  to  her  came  again  into 
his  thoughts.  Why  was  this  woman,  young, 
cosmopolitan  and  lovely  enough  to  be  re¬ 
marked  anywhere,  living  in  Haiti,  where — 
according  to  Murrell — she  had  been  for 
several  years  under  circumstances  that  were 
unusual,  to  say  the  least? 

Nobody  seemed  to  know  much  about 
her.  She  had  come  to  Port  au  Prince 
from  somewhere  in  the  south  of  the  island, 
had  taken  the  best  house  in  the  town,  and 
had  declined  to  know  any  of  the  foreign 
colony — with  one  exception.  Mrs.  Ashton, 
wife  of  an  American  engineer  who  was  build¬ 
ing  a  road  somewhere  along  the  coast,  and 
Thdrese  Simone  were  inseparable.  Conse¬ 
quently,  when  the  Texylvania  arrived  and 
Madame  Simone  appeared  as  a  guest  at 
one  of  the  captain’s  dinners  aboard,  the 
colony  became  as  excited  as  only  small  for¬ 
eign  colonies  can  be.  The  fact  that  Captain 
Wilson  had  known  her  in  Europe,  when  she 
was  Therese  Amaud,*  was  another  morsel 
of  tea-table  gossip,  and  her  immediate 
and  outstanding  popularity  with  the  ship’s 
oflBcers  was  quite  enough  to  make  this  gossip 
not  altogether  charitable. 

The  advisability  of  permitting  her  to  be 
really  one  of  them,  the  women  discussed  at 
length.  This  proved  unnecessary,  for  Ma¬ 
dame  Simone  continued  to  ignore  their 
existence.  Parties  aboard  ship,  she  went 
to;  and  in  return  she  gave  dinners  to  the 
officers  at  her  house  to  which  Julia  Ashton 
w’as  the  one  woman  of  the  colony  to  be 
invited.  There  it  ended. 

This  was  more  than  enough.  Headed  by 
Mrs.  Crewe,  the  wife  of  the  British  Minis¬ 
ter,  the  women  dug  up  a  three-year-old 
sensation  and,  in  self-defense,  declared  that 
they  could  not  know  any  woman  with  so 
mysterious  a  p>ast. 

It  was  a  mystery.  Murrell  told  Blaine 
what  he  knew  of  it.  The  one  definite  fact 
seemed  to  be  that,  very  soon  after  her 
arrival  in  Port  au  Prince,  Therese  Arnaud 
had  married  Georges  Simone,  a  Frenchman, 
recently  come  over  from  Paris.  Less  than 
six  hours  after  the  wedding,  he  was  mur¬ 
dered  by  a  native.  Who  the  native  was,  or 
why  he  had  killed  him,  nobody  ever  dis¬ 


covered,  Equally  inexplicable  was  the  fact 
that  Madame  Simone  at  once  disappeared 
for  three  months.  Where  she  went,  or  why, 
no  one  ever  knew. 

With  repetition,  the  story  grew  until  the 
other  women  made  of  Therese  Simone  the 
flaming  woman  of  Port  au  Prince.  All  of 
which  she  ignored,  thereby  increasing  the 
venom  of  the  feminine  half  of  the  colony, 
the  respect  of  the  masculine  and  the  curi¬ 
osity  of  both. 

As  she  drifted  with  Murrell  among  the 
dancers,  Blaine  found  himself  wondering  at 
an  insistently  inappropriate  bit  of  jewelry 
she  wore,  so  out  of  keeping  that  even  his 
man’s  eyes  noted  it.  Otherwise  she  was 
perfect.  The  lines  of  her  bright  green  gown 
accentuated  her  strong  slimness.  Its  shade 
brought  out  the  high  lights  in  her  coppery- 
brown  hair  and  accentuated  the  camellia 
whiteness  of  her  tapering  arms  and  beauti¬ 
fully  modeled  shoulders.  A  string  of  un¬ 
usually  good  pearls  hung  down  to  her  waist. 
In  short,  she  was  as  nearly  perfect  as  good 
taste  and  a  Paris  dressmaker  could  make 
her.  With  the  glaring  exception  of  the 
bangle.  Tight  around  her  left  arm,  just 
above  the  elbow,  was  an  armlet,  quite  three 
inches  broad  and  of  heavy  East  Indian 
beaten-gold  work. 

Blaine  laughed  aloud  at  himself.  What 
possible  difference  did  it  make  if  the  my-s- 
terious,  beautiful  lady  elected  to  wear  an 
incongruous  bit  of  jewelry?  She  danced 
divinely  and  he  wanted  a  dance  with  her, 
even  though  the  most  he  could  exp)ect  would 
be  a  few  steps. 

Ther^  Simone  smiled  up  at  him  as  they 
swung  into  time  with  the'waltz  the  band 
was  playing,  “^^urrell  tells  me  that  you 
are  to  be  on  the  island  only  two  weeks— 
until  the  next  ship.  Is  that  so?”  she  asked. 

Blaine  nodded. 

“Then  tomorrow  night,  unless  you’re 
already  engaged,  come  and  ride  with  us. 
Moonlight  rides  are  our  most  thrilling 
amusement.  They  really  are  fun.  And 
you’d  better  ride  one  of  my  ponies.  Larsen’s 
are  terrible,  I  believe.  Would  you  like  to 
join  us?” 

“I’d  love  to.” 

“Good!  Then  it’s  settled.  We  will  all 
meet  at  my  house  at  about  seven  and  start 
from  there.  As  an  added  inducement.  I’ll 
promise  you  a  very  good  cocktail  before 
we  start.” 
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M*\D.\AIE  SIMONE  was  as  good  as  her 
word.  When  Blaine  arriv^  the  next 
evening,  he  found  half  a  dozen  officers  there 
before  him,  and  Madame  Simone  seriously 
concocting  a  drink  in  the  biggest  shaker  he 
had  ever  seen. 

“I'll  say  ‘How  do  you  do?’  nicely  as  soon 
as  Fm  through  with  this,”  she  called  out, 
smiling  over  her  shoulder  at  him.  “But 
until  it’s  done,  F  don’t  dare.  These  Navy 
men  are  terribly  critical  about  drinks,  and 
I  have  a  reputation  to  uphold. 

“Here,  all  of  you  walk  up  to  the  bar,”  she 
added  a  moment  later,  pouring  the  drinks 
into  thin,  Viennese  glasses  which  crowded 
a  silver  waiter  that  a  white-coated  servant 
placed  on  a  table  beside  her. 

The  clatter  of  unshod  hoofs  on  gravel 
drew  the  attention  of  every  one  to  the  gates 
at  the  end  of  the  long  driveway  that  wound 
through  the  brilliant  garden.  Eight  or  ten 
officers  were  riding  in. 

“Good  Lord!”  Therese  exclaimed.  “I 
must  have  asked  every  one  I  saw  last  night, 
and  they’re  all  coming  and  bringing  their 
brothers  with  them.  Poor  men!  There  are 
so  many  of  you,  and  only  Julia  and  me. 
Julia,”  she  explained  to  Blaine,  “you’ll  find, 
is  Mrs.  Ashton.  She’s  the  most  perfect 
woman  in  the  world.  Her  one  fault  is  that 
she  refuses  to  ride,  so  you  won’t  see  her  until 
we  get  back.  But  when  you  do,  you’ll  love 
her.  Come  in,”  she  called  to  the  arriving 
cavalcade.  “Your  cocktails  are  waiting, 
and  I  think  there  are  sandwiches  and  things 
in  the  dining-room.” 

Smiling  and  shaking  hands  with  the  new 
arrivals,  she  looked  very  young  and,  in 
spite  of  her  costume,  ver>'  feminine.  Her 
white  riding  breeches  were  unmistakably 
from  a  London  tailor.  A  plain  white  shirt, 
open  at  the  throat,  was  as  clearly  an  im¬ 
portation.  In  place  of  a  belt  she  wore  a 
brilliant  orange  scarf.  Another  of  the  same 
color  was  knotted  about  her  neck.  Her 
bright  hair  was  covered  by  a  Panama  hat, 
jammed  tight  down  over  her  head,  its  nar¬ 
row  brim  shading  her  vivid,  laughing  face. 
High  black  boots,  reaching  to  the  knee, 
incased  her  narrow  feet  and  slender  legs. 
Blaine  could  think  of  no  other  woman  who 
would  have  looked  anything  but  a  musical- 
comedy  jockey  in  this  costume.  Ther^ 
Simone  wore  it  with  an  unconsciousness 
that  made  it  seem  almost  conventional  and 
distractingly  attractive. 
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She  waited  until  the  men  had  finished 
their  cocktails  and  then  led  the  way  to  the 
dining-room,  which  opened  off  the  broad 
porch.  “Help  yourselves,  everybody.  I’ve 
no  idea  what  there  is.  And  please  don’t 
anybody  eat  ver\'  much,  or  there’ll  be  noth¬ 
ing  left  for  late-comers.  I’ll  do  better  for 
supper,  I  promise.” 

The  table,  laden  with  sandwiches  and 
cold  meats,  gave  no  evidence  of  the  adver¬ 
tised  scarcity.  A  ade  table  seemed  equally 
well  equipped  for  any  possible  taste  in 
drinks.  In  the  agreeable  i^ormal  confusion, 
Madame  Simone  seemed  to  achieve  the 
impossible  and  to  be  everywhere  at  one 
time,  see  everything,  talk  to  ever>’  one,  all 
wdth  no  apparent  effort. 

Only  once  did  Blaine  detect  a  lapse.  She 
was  talking  to  him,  and  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence  looked  quickly,  almost  apprehen¬ 
sively,  he  fancied,  over  her  shoulder.  It 
surprised  him  that  her  searching  glance  was 
directed  at  none  of  her  guests,  but  through 
a  doorway  that  opened  into  an  inside  room. 
It  was  done  so  quickly  that  he  either  would 
have  forgotten  it  altogether,  or  would  have 
put  it  down  to  imagination  on  his  part,  had 
he  not  caught  its  repetition  later,  as  she 
stood  on  the  steps  outside,  waiting  for  her 
pony.  This  time  her  gaze  was  focused  on  a 
shadowry  comer  of  the  p)orch,  now  almost 
dark  in  the  quick-falling,  tropical  night. 
It  was  unmistakable,  and  in  it  there  was 
something  he  did  not  like — something 
furtive. 

^^HEIR  party,  like  a  small  but  very  noisy 
army,  pattered  through  the  streets. 
Not  a  native  was  to  be  seen.  As  usual. 
Port  au  Prince  was  under  martial  law, 
which  a  most  insecure  president  had  put 
into  force  as  a  precaution  against  revolution, 
the  one  form  of  Haitian  p>olitics. 

They  rode  for  an  hour  before  they  turned 
back.  Most  of  the  time  Blaine’s  pony  was 
beside  Madame  Simone’s. 

“And  so  you  are  to  be  with  us  only  until 
the  next  ship.  It’s  too  bad  that  you  find 
our  island  so  unattractive.” 

“That’s  hardly  fair.  I  booked  my  pas¬ 
sage  the  first  day  I  was  here,  before  I  had 
a  chance  to  form  an  opinion.  But  now  that 
it’s  done,  I  suppose  it  must  stay  as  it  is,” 
he  replied,  and  felt  his  first  tinge  of  regret 
at  the  thought  of  leaving. 

At  the  edge  of  the  town,  the  foremost 
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riders  were  halted  by  a  half-dozen  native 
sentries,  surly  and  inclined  to  make  trouble. 

“One  minute,”  Madame  Simone  said, 
and  rode  quickly  up  to  the  front.  Blaine 
could  not  imderstand  what  she  said  to  the 
soldiers.  She  spoke  very  rapidly  in  Creole, 
the  patois,  but  there  was  a  new  note  of 
abrupt  command  in  her  voice. 

“Passez,  passez,”  the  leader  ‘called  out, 
and  as  quickly  as  had  the  others,  disap¬ 
peared  into  the  shadows  beside  the  road. 

“What  did  you  say  to  him?”  Felix  asked, 
riding  up  beside  his  hostess. 

“It’s  not  what  I  said,  but  what  I  did, 
that  got  results.  I  gave  him  a  little  money.  ” 
But  this  did  not  explain  the  terror  in  the 
native’s  voice  when  he  had  called  out  to 
them  to  pass.  Blaine  looked  at  her  keenly, 
but  it  was  too  dark  to  see  her  face. 

“Why  should  giving  him  money  terrify 
him?”  Blaine’s  tone  betrayed  his  skepti¬ 
cism.  “I  don’t  understand.” 

“No?”  Madame  Simone  answered  indif¬ 
ferently.  “You’ll  find  a  lot  of  things  dif¬ 
ficult  to  understand  here,  if  you  stay  long 
enough.” 

“I  have  already.”  He  was  sure  that  she 
realized  that  he  was'referring  to  her. 

“My  advice  is,  don’t  try  to  understand,” 
she  counseled,  and  urged  her  pony  to  the 
head  of  the  party,  where  she  stayed  until 
th^  arrived  back  at  her  house. 

Waiting  for  them  they  found  Julia  .\sh- 
ton  and  two  men  who  had  arrived  too  late 
to  join  the  riding  party.  Mrs.  Ashton, 
Blaine  liked  at  once.  Jolly,  comfortably 
plump,  an>’where  between  thirty  and  fifty, 
she  was  the  type  of  woman  equally  at  home 
in  a  Yukon  minii^  camp  and  in  a  London 
drawing-room. 

SUPPER  was  gay  and  the  two  hours’  ride 
had  provided  everybody  with  an  apn 
petite  sufficient  to  do  justice  to  the  food 
and  excellent  Moet  and  Chandon  which 
Madame  Simone  served. 

“It  must  be  the  champagne.  I  can’t  con¬ 
ceive  of  anything  else  which  could  incite  a 
desire  to  sing  in  any  woman  who  has  eaten 
as  much  as  I  have,”  she  announced  when, 
supper  finished  and  cigarettes  lighted,  there 
was  a  general  move  in  the  direction  of  the 
porch  and  its  big,  deep  wicker  chairs.  “No, 
no.  I  don’t  want  anybody  to  come  with 
me,”  she  admonished  as  those  nearest 
turned  to  follow  her.  “I  want  to  sing,  and 


I’m  going  to  sing,  but  I’m  going  to  do  it 
alone.  Then  I  can  strum  and  gasp  without 
causing  unnecessary  suffering.  Run  along 
outside,  all  of  you.  And  do  be  noisy.  Port 
au  Prince  will  feel  so  cheated  tomorrow  if 
it  has  nothing  to  disapprove  of.  You  must 
all  help  me  to  maintain  my  horrible  repu¬ 
tation.  I  wouldn’t  lose  it  for  worlds.  It’s 
such  a  protection.” 

It  was  plain  that  Madame  Simone  really 
wanted  to  be  alone,  and  her  guests  followed 
Mrs.  Ashton  to  the  porch.  Blaine  won¬ 
dered  if,  despite  their  hostess’s  words,  they 
were  exp)ected  to  sit  quiet  and  listen.  Em¬ 
phatically,  they  were  not,  he  discovered. 
Julia  Ashton  at  once  launched  into  a  story, 
too  full  of  local  allusions  for  the  newcomer 
to  follow,  but  evidently  amusing.  No  one 
paid  any  attention,  it  seemed,  to  the  soft 
chords  and  softer  sung  phrases  which  float¬ 
ed  out  in  snatches  from  the  open  doorway. 

Then  a  hush  began  to  creep  over  the 
laughing  crowd.  First  one  man,  then  an¬ 
other,  became  silent  until  there  was  abso¬ 
lute  quiet.  Leaning  back  in  chairs,  two 
or  three  on  the  big  wicker  couch,  some 
sprawled  on  the  tiled  floor,  the  men  sat 
in  the  darkness,  the  ends  of  their  cigarettes 
glowing  intermittently.  The  compelling 
sweetness  of  the  voice  which  drifted  out  to 
them  held  them  all. 

The  songs  were  unfamiliar  to  Blaine.  One 
was  light  and  airy  and  French,  another  full 
of  the  haunting  sadness  of  Hungarian  folk 
songs.  Some  were  sung  to  the  end,  some 
left  off  halfway — just  as  the  singer’s  mood 
drifted. 

There  was  a  moment’s  silence.  Blaine 
was  afraid  that  it  was  the  end.  Then,  from 
inside,  came  the  op)ening  bars  of  “Depuis  le 
Jour.”  He  was  not  musical,  but  “Louise” 
happened  to  be  one  of  the  very  few  operas 
he  really  enjoyed.  He  closed  his  eyes  and 
listened,  realizing  that  until  now  Madame 
Simone  had  no  more  than  sketched  her 
songs.  Now  she  let  herself  go,  forgot  herself 
in  the  music. 

She  sang  exquisitely,  perfectly,  and  her 
accompaniment  was  as  flawless,  but  in  spite 
of  it  Blaine  was  conscious  of  something  un¬ 
familiar  and  disquieting.  The  song  was 
nearly  ended  before  he  realized  what  it  was. 

Mingling  with  the  singer’s  voice  and 
weaving  itself  into  the  piano’s  accompani¬ 
ment  was  the  monotonous  throbbing  beat  of 
a  distant  tom-tom. 
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IT  WAS  almost  cool  when,  shortly  after 
sunrise,  Blaine  set  out  alone  before 
breakfast  for  a  ride  on  the  old,  broken-down 
French  highway  which  formerly  wound 
smoothly  upward  from  Port  au  Prince  tc 
the  big  plantations  in  the  hills. 

Market  w’omen  were  descending  in  a 
straggling  procession  to  sell  their  wares  in 
the  open  squares  in  the  town.  Those  on 
foot  walked  beautifully  erect,  balancing 
great  shallow  baskets  of  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  on  their  heads.  Others,  atop  little 
mouse-colored  donkeys,  already  overloaded 
under  bulging  pannier  saddles,  urged  their 
little  beasts  on  with  sharply  pointed  goads. 

His  ten  days  in  Haiti  had  accustomed 
Blaine  to  these  women  in  their  one-piece 
garments  and  wide-brimmed  straw  hats 
covering  bandanna-bound  heads;  but  as  he 
rode  past  them  on  the  hillside  they  again 
evoked  a  question  which,  with  increasing 
frequency,  forced  itself  into  his  thoughts. 
What  could  there  be  to  hold  Madame 
Simone,  a  brilliant  cosmopolitan,  among 
the  half-savage  people  of  an  island  w’here 
even  the  country-,  once  the  little  strip  along 
the  seacoast  is  left  behind,  is  as  wild  as 
Africa  itself? 

Fruitlessly  conjecturing,  trying  to  fit  to¬ 
gether  the  baffling  pieces  of  the  puzzle  of 
Therese  Simone  which,  one  by  one,  he  had 
collected  on  the  island,  he  ceased  to  pay 
attention  to  his  surroundings  until,  turning 
a  shari>  cur\’e,  he  saw’  Madame  Simone  a 
half-mile  ahead.  As  on  the  night  of  their 
first  ride  she  was  dressed  in  white  breeches 
and  shirt,  a  bright  scarf  around  her  waist. 
Touching  his  pony  with  his  spurs,  he 
quickly  overtook  her. 

At  the  sound  of  his  approach,  she  glanced 
hack  over  her  shoulder,  and  Blaine  fancied 
he  detected  a  shadowy  frown  of  annoyance, 
which  quickly  dissolved  in  a  welcoming  smile. 

“I  never  expected  to  see  you  a  convert 
to  early-morning  rides,”  she  called  out  as  he 
rode  up.  “It’s  worth  it,  though,  isn’t  it? 
Nothing  could  be  lovelier  than  this.”  She 
nodded  her  head  toward  the  mist-clouded 
valley  beneath  them. 

“Yes,  it  is  beautiful.  But  I’d  be  much 
more  in  the  mood  to  enjoy  it  if  I  hadn’t  been 
in  too  big  a  hurrv'  to  start  to  take  time  for 
my  morning’  coffee.  Consequently,  just 
now  I’m  too  conscious  cf  a  ver>’  insistent 
emptiness  to  be  enthusiastic  about  anvthing 
but  food,  and  lots  of  it.” 
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“That  won’t  have  to  worry  you  very  long. 
Petionville  is  just  ahead  of  us.  Beyond 
that  is  bush  and  more  bush.  Even  this 
road  gets  tired  of  trvdng  and  gives  up.  But 
Petionville  has  a  very  civilized  little  inn 
presided  over  by  Madame  Gerot,  an  old 
Frenchwoman.  Maybe  you’ve  heard  of  it.” 

“Of  course.  The  Navy  raves  over  her 
breakfasts.  Now’s  my  chance.  Be  my 
guest,  for  a  change,  and  give  me  the  pleasure 
of  repaying  a  tiny  bit  of  your  hospitality. 
Here’s  a  hotel  a  little  less  impossible  than 
the  one  in  Port  au  Prince.  Come  and  have 
breakfast  with  me,  will  you?” 

Madame  Simone  considered.  “I  had  in¬ 
tended  to  stop  just  long  enough  for  coffee, 
so  that  I  could  get  back  before  it  really 
begins  to  get  hot,  but — yes.  I’m  going  to 
change  my  mind  and  stay.” 

At  the  inn,  Madame  Gerot  herself  showed 
them  to  a  table  set  under  a  flowering  tree 
in  the  garden  and  then  hobbled  off,  assuring 
them  that  breakfast  w’ould  be  serv’ed  at 
once.  Sitting  across  from  her,  Blaine  real¬ 
ized  that  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
been  alone  with  Therese  Simone,  and  some¬ 
how  conversation,  which  never  had  been 
difficult  with  her,  was  not  so  easy.  She 
showed  no  inclination  to  help  him,  but 
luckily,  almost  at  once,  a  giggling  native 
maid  appeared  with  a  tray  of  steaming 
dishes. 

Therese  lifted  the  top  of  one  set  before 
her.  “Look!  The  most  perfect  omelet  that 
w’as  ever  cooked,”  she  e.xclaimed,  as  en¬ 
thusiastic  as  a  greedy  schoolgirl.  “Um! 
Smells  heavenly,  too,  and  it’s  full  of  mush¬ 
rooms.  Let’s  eat  it  and  talk  afterward. 
It’s  much  tco  good  to  be  allowed  to  get 
cold.” 

“All  right,”  Blaine  agreed  with  a  ver\’ 
undignified  grin. 

^  I  'HIS  agreement  neither  of  them  kept. 

Laughing  a  good  deal  over  nothing  in 
particular,  each  e.xhilaratingly  conscious  of 
the  other’s  presence,  they  talked  and  ban¬ 
tered  through  a  long-drawn-out  meal. 

“There,”  Therese  announced,  putting 
down  her  fork,  “your  third  cup  of  coffee 
emptied  the  p)ot,  and  as  I’ve  just  swallowed 
the  last  of  the  omelet.  I’ll  stop  gorging  and 
smoke.  You’ll  have  to,  too.  There’s  noth¬ 
ing  left.” 

She  pushed  back  her  chair,  lighted  a 
cigarette  and  crossing  her  legs,  sat  swinging 
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one  booted  foot  and  regarding  her  com¬ 
panion  through  a  haze  of  smoke.  “I’m 
really  too  lazy  to  move,  but  as  the  sun  has 
almost  succe^ed  in  getting  in  here,  I  sup¬ 
pose  I’ll  have  to.  Let’s  go  in.  The  porch 
will  be  c»x)ler.” 

Togetljer  they  walked  up  the  sunny  path. 
“It’s  going  to  be  unbearably  hot,  riding 
down  now',’’  Madame  Simone  observed.  “I 
think  I’ll  stay  here  until  the  afternoon.” 

“May  I  stay,  too?” 

“Why  not?  There’s  no  more  reason  for 
you  to  ask  for  sunstroke  than  for  me.  Be¬ 
sides,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  the  women 
in  Port  au  Prince — ^because  I  won’t  be  bored 
by  their  stupid  parties  and  stupider  selves — 
assume  that  I  love  to  be  alone  to  brood  over 
my  lurid  past,  I  find  people  who  can  talk  of 
something  other  than  themselves  and  their 
servants  a  big  help  in  this  God-forsaken 
country.  Do  stay.” 

It  was  on  the  tip  of  Blaine’s  tongue  to 
ask  why  she  stayed  in  Haiti  if  she  found  it 
so  boring.  Then  he  reconsidered.  Just 
why,  he  didn’t  know,  but  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  Madame  Simone’s  reseiw-e  which 
made  even  the  simplest  personal  inquiries 
seem  impertinences.  ^ 

“Then  that’s  settl^,”  he  said,  instead. 
“Now  what  shall  we  do  with  our  day?” 

“Let’s  picnic.  Go  find  Madame  Gerot 
and  ask  her  to  fix  us  a  basket.  Bring  it 
along  and  I’ll  show  you  the  lov'eliest  spot  in 
the  w'hole  island — and  consider  yourseU  very 
much  honored,  too,”  she  added,  her  eyes 
sparkling.  “You’re  the  very  first  person 
I’ve  allowed  to  see  my  discover>’.” 

As  Blaine  hurried  to  carry’  out  her  orders, 
few  who  knew  him  in  New  York  w’ould  have 
recognized  in  this  boyish,  smiling  young 
man  the  v'ery  serious  and  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful  Felix  Blaine  of  Wall  Street,  wrhose 
name  already  carried  no  little  weight  in  the 
world  of  affairs. 

The  place  to  which  Therese  led  him,  a 
ten-minute  w’alk  through  the  tangled  bush, 
was  all  that  she  had  claimed  for  it.  Fem- 
cov'ered  hills  arose  almost  perpendicularly 
on  either  side.  High  alx)ve  their  heads 
overlapping  trees  shut  out  the  sun.  In  the 
agreeable  gloom,  flowers  bloomed  ever\'- 
where  among  the  ferns,  and  a  clear  little 
stream  trickled  musically. 

“What  do  you  think  of  my  discovery?” 
Ther^  demanded,  seating  herself  on  the 
soft  grass.  “To  me  it’s  absolutely  perfect. 


I  can  think  of  nothing  that  could  make  it 
lovelier.” 

It  was  lovely,  and  for  once  the  people 
approached  the  perfection  of  the  setting. 
Therfee  had  throwm  her  hat  on  the  ground 
beside  her,  and  the  copp>er-browrn  hair  tum¬ 
bling  loosely  abcut  her  face  made  her  appear 
more  than  ordinarily  youthful.  A  faint 
flush  colored  her  face  and  slender  neck. 
Her  eyes  were  blue-black  in  the  gloom. 

Blaine,  already  noticeably  tanned  by  his 
days  in  the  tropics,  his  close-cut,  fair  hair 
damp  and  trying  to  curl,  sat  tailor-fashion 
beside  her,  leaning  a  little  forward.  In  this 
jjosition,  his  breadth  of  shoulder  and  the 
strong,  long  lines  of  his  body  were  mere 
evident  than  usual.  Under  his  thin  white 
coat,  pulled  tightly  across  his  flat  back,  one 
could  see  the  sliding  play  of  muscles. 

The  day  sp>ed,  and  if  either  of  the  two 
realized  w’hat  it  was  that  hastened  the  sun 
so  quickly  toward  the  w’estern  horizon,  it 
was  not  the  man.  Content  to  know  that 
this  was  the  one  perfect  day  of  his  life, 
Felix  did  not  trouble  to  search  for  reasons. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  they  wandere<i 
back  toward  the  inn.  \s  they  ap¬ 
proached  it,  the  sound  of  English-speaking 
voices  warned  them  that  a  party  of  ship’s 
officers  had  ridden  up  for  tea. 

“Unless  you  especially  want  to  stop,” 
Madame  Simone  suggested,  “suppose  we  go 
straight  around  to  the  stables.  I  don’t  feel 
in  the  humor  just  now’  for  a  cocktail  and  the 
Nav>’.  They’re  darlings,  all  of  them,  and 
have  saved  my  life  here.  But  after  all’s 
said  and  done,  they’re  as  alike  as  their  own 
buttons,  and  aside  from  their  jobs,  most  of 
them  haven’t  had  a  new  idea  since  they  left 
the  .\cademy.” 

The  suggestion  fitted  e.xactly  into  Blaine’s 
mood,  and  together  they  skirted  the  house 
without  being  seen,  .\lmost  at  the  stables, 
he  stopped.  “You  go  on.  I’ll  join  you  in  a 
minute.  I  almost  left  without  paying  our 
hostess  the  score.  I’ll  be  right  out.” 

He  found  Madame  Gerot,  paid  her,  and 
hurried  back  to  the  stables,  a  series  of  low 
mud  huts  surrounded  by  a  substantial  wall. 
Therese,  already  mounted,  sat  inside  the 
enclosure,  waiting  and  holding  his  pony. 
With  a  smile  he  noticed  how’  carefully  she 
w’as  observing  the  first  rule  of  Haitian  horse¬ 
manship.  The  ponies’  heads  were  being 
held  well  apart.  In  Haiti,  no  one  but 
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market  women  rides  anything  but  a  stallion. 
Once  let  the  vicious  little  brutes  get  their 
heads  together,  a  fight  is  inevitable. 

Blaine  was  nearly  at  the  corral  gate  when 
it  happened.  Rearing,  biting,  kicking,  three 
ponies  ran  out  of  the  stable  doors.  Two 
were  saddled.  The  third,  a  wild-eyed, 
wicked  black  with  a  half-healed  scar  run¬ 
ning  along  his  flank,  had  not  even  a  rope 
halter.  At  the  sight  of  the  woman  he  forgot 
the  ether  ponies  and,  squealing,  made  for 
her,  ears  flat,  neck  outstretched,  teeth  bared. 

“Therese!”  Blaine  shouted  warningly,  un¬ 
consciously  using  the  name,  which,  long 
since,  he  had  begun  mentally  to  use. 
“Ther^!  For  God’s  sake,  look  out!” 

Even  as  he  called,  she  wheeled  her  pony, 
and  the  killer’s  teeth  missed  her  leg  by 
inches.  “Keep  away!  I’ll  manage,”  she 
commanded  as  he  ran  toward  the  wall. 

The  admonition  was  useless.  There  w’as 
no  time  for  Blaine,  or  any  one  else,  to  aid 
her.  Rearing,  striking  out  wickedly  with 
their  razor-sharp  forefeet,  the  five  ponies 
fought,  squealing  their  rage.  In  half  a  min¬ 
ute  it  was  over.  Somehow,  it  seemed  even 
while  her  pony  was  rearing  straight  up,  she 
managed  to  turn  him  toward  the  wall.  The 
wall  was  high.  Felix  held  his  breath,  power¬ 
less  to  help.  A  sax'age  blow  with  her  crop, 
deep-dug  spurs,  and  the  pony  was  over,  the 
four  raging,  kicking  devils  inside.  But  for 
a  half-minute  of  time,  the  world  had  stood 
still  for  Blaine,  and  he  realized  that,  for 
him,  the  world  was  the  woman  who,  with 
iron  self-control,  had  saved  herself  out  of 
that  m^l^  of  slashing,  sharp  hoofs  and  snap>- 
ping  yellow  teeth.  The  realization  brought 
with  it  no  surprise.  He  seemed  to  have 
known  it  always. 

Officers  from  the  porch,  Madame  Gerot 
and  the  servants  were  huriying  toward 
them.  Therese,  ignoring  them  and  the 
fighting  ponies  inside,  turned  furiously  on 
a  stableboy  who  had  slipped  quietly  from 
the  stalls  from  which  the  loosened  ponies 
had  come  and,  as  unobtrusively  as  p>ossible, 
was  tiy’ing  to  creep  away.  Reluctantly 
ol>edient,  he  came  and  stood  beside  her 
pony.  Blaine  could  not  understand  what 
she  said,  but  the  cold  venom  of  her  tone 
amazed  him.  Cringing,  trying  to  explain, 
the  boy  answered  her  questions,  so  terrified 
that  he  could  scarcely  force  the  words  from 
his  lips.  Three  Blaine  caught;  tranger, 
blanc  and  papaloi.  But  they  were  all. 
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The  others  arrived  and  surrounded  Ma¬ 
dame  Simone.  Seizing  the  opportunity,  the 
boy  slipped  away.  Therese,  apparently  all 
laughing  unconcern,  answered  their  ques¬ 
tions. 

“It  was  nothing.  I  saw  the  ponies  were 
about  to  fight,  so  jumped  mine  over  the 
wall  and  got  out.  Seems  lucky  I  did,  too. 
They’re  at  it  in  earnest,  aren’t  they?” 
she  said,  turning  attention  from  herself  to 
the  fighting  animals  in  the  corral  and  the 
half-dozen  stableboys  who,  with  no  great 
success,  were  trying  to  part  them.  Blaine 
alone  saw  her  surreptitiously  rub  her  knee. 

“Did  one  of  them  get  you?”  he  demanded 
in  a  concerned  undertone. 

“Yes,  luckily  only  a  glancing  blow.  I 
hardly  felt  it.  Looked  ugly  in  there  at 
first,  didn’t  it?  I  was  really  frightened  for 
a  minute.  That  black  pony  already  has 
one  killing  to  his  credit.  If  Beppo  had  re¬ 
fused  the  wall —  But  you  didn’t,  did  you, 
old  man?”  she  added,  patting  the  neck  of 
the  trembling  pony. 

“My  God,  you’ve  got  nerv’e!”  said  Blaine. 

The  ponies  were  finally  parted,  and  the 
officers  who  had  come  out  to  the  corral  asked 
if  they  might  join  Felix  and  Therese  in  the 
ride  to  town. 

“Of  course.  Come  on,”  she  agreed.  “And 
it’s  time  we  were  starting  if  Mr.  Blaine  is 
to  be  in  time  for  a  dinner  engagement  which 
he  tells  me  he  has  at  the  British  Legation 
tonight.  It  is  tonight  you’re  dining  with 
the  Crewes,  isn’t  it?” 

Blaine  nodded  as  he  mounted  his  pony. 
“Yes,  tonight  at  eight.” 

On  the  way  down  he  had  small  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  speak  to  Therese,  but  he  did 
manage  to  get  a  few  minutes  with  her  alone. 

"Tranger  in  the  dialect  means  foreigner, 
doesn’t  it?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  Ir anger  and  blanc  both  mean  for¬ 
eigner,  white  man,  either  one.” 

“And  papaloi:  what  does  that  mean?” 

Madame  Simone  looked  at  him  curiously 
before  answering.  “Voodoo  high  priest,” 
she  said  slowly. 

“'^^OU  poor  dear!  Why  didn’t  you  let 

^  me  know  that  you  were  hurt?  .\nd 
you’ve  been  lying  here  all  day  without  a 
soul  to  talk  to.  Why  didn’t  you  send  for  me?” 
Julia  Ashton,  dressed  for  a  dance  aboard 
the  Te.xylvania,  demanded  solicitously  as 
she  bustled  into  the  cooL  dim-lit  room. 
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Therese  Simone  lay  stretched  out  in  a 
chaise-longue  beside  a  low  table  on  which 
rested  an  open  book,  face  down,  an  ash  tray 
littered  with  half-smoked  cigarettes,  and  a 
bowl  of  flowers.  The  room  was  unlighted 
except  for  a  tall  lacquer  lamp  placed  so  as 
to  throw  its  light  on  the  book  she  had  been 
reading  when  Julia  came  in. 

Smifing,  she  stretched  out  her  hand  to  her 
NTsitor.  “Send  for  you  and  have  you  rush 
up  here  through  the  heat,  to  find  nothing 
wrorse  with  me  than  a  bruised  knee?  Be¬ 
sides,  as  you  know,  I  really  don’t  mind 
being  alcne.” 

“That’s  just  why  I  threw  on  my  clothes 
and  came  the  minute  I  got  an  answer  to 
my  note.  You’ve  no  business  being  alone 
so  much.  It’s  not  good  for  you,”  Mrs.  Ash¬ 
ton  rephed,  her  tone  affectionately  harsh. 
“I’ve  even  my  doubts  about  the  knee.  Let 
me  see  it.  As  likely  as  not  it’s  only  an 
excuse  to  keep  from  going  out  to  the  ship.” 

Madame  Simone  shook  her  head.  “No, 
I  really  want  to  go  tonight.  And  now  Ida 
tells  me  that  she  thinks  I’ll  be  able  to  do  so. 
She  has  been  rubbing  my  knee  with  some 
concoction  of  her  own,  and  it  really  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  feel  betjer.” 

“Ida!”  Mrs.  Ashton  repeated  contempn 
tuously.  “Why  didn’t  you  do  the  sensible 
thing  and  send  out  to  the  ship  for  Dr.  Watts 
instead  of  trusting  in  her?  Just  because  she 
happ>ens  to  be  your  old  nurse  is  no  reason 
to  let  her  exp)eriment  on  your  knee  with  her 
herb-and-bark  concoctions.  I  think  I’ll  send 
for  Dr.  Watts  myself.” 

“Don’t  be  absurd,  Julia.  I’ve  already 
done  all  the  usual  things  that  doctors  pre¬ 
scribe  for  bruises;  that’s  all  this  is;  nothing 
broken.  Now  sit  here  and  talk  to  me.  Ida 
made  me  promise  not  to  move  until  she 
came  back.” 

The  words  were  scarcely  uttered  before 
the  door  ojjened  to  admit  a  wizened 
old  woman,  her  wrinkled  black  face  as  age¬ 
less  as  an  idol’s.  Her  keen,  shifting  black 
eyes  rested  on  Mrs.  Ashton  for  a  moment 
without  a  trace  of  expression.  Her  lips 
f>arted  in  a  mirthless  grin  of  greeting.  “Bow 
soir,  Madame  Ashton,”  she  mumbled,  and 
hurried  over  to  her  p>atient,  for  whom  her 
doglike  affection  was  patent.  Expression 
came  into  her  eyes  w’hen  they  rested  on  the 
woman  stretched  out  on  the  couch,  and  it 
was  evident  that  to  Ida,  Ther^  Simone 


was  still  a  child,  to  be  crooned  over  and 
protected. 

The  gnarled  hands  removed  the  bandages 
with  infinite  care.  The  black  fingers  de¬ 
veloped  unlooked-for  tenderness  as  they 
touched  the  bruised,  discolored  skin.  She 
nodded  her  head  several  times  approvingly, 
making  a  sort  of  pleased,  clucking  noise  as 
she  did  so.  “Now  try  to  walk,”  she  sug¬ 
gested. 

Madame  Simone  got  up  and  put  her  foot 
gingerly  to  the  floor.  Then,  with  more  con¬ 
fidence,  she  put  her  weight  upon  it.  “You’re 
wonderful,  Ida!”  she  exclaimed.  “I’d  never 
know  that  anything  had  ever  been  wrong 
with  it.  Now,  thanks  to  you,  I  can  go  to 
the  dance.” 

Beaming  wth  pleasure  at  her  mistress’s 
praise,  the  old  woman  left  them. 

“How  long  is  it  before  we  should  start?” 
ThCT^  inquired.  “But  it  doesn’t  matter. 
I  can  be  ready  in  a  few  minutes.  I  am  now, 
for  that  matter,  all  but  doing  my  hair  and 
slipping  into  my  dress.” 

In  Madame  Simone’s  bedroom,  Julia  Ash¬ 
ton  idly  watched  Therese,  who  sat  before  a 
dressing  table  arranging  her  hair. 

“Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  that  Felix  Blaine 
had  decided  not  to  sail  tomorrow?” 

TV/r  .ADAME  SIMONE  whirled  about  and 
faced  her  guest.  Her  hair,  forgotten, 
tumbled  loose  about  her  shoulders.  “Wliat 
is  that?  Felix  Blaine  not  sailing  tomorrow? 
WTio  said  so?” 

“He  did.  .At  the  Crewes  dinner  last 
night.” 

Mrs.  Ashton  was  startled,  almost  fright¬ 
ened,  at  the  expression  which  came  into 
Therese  Simone’s  eyes.  Panic,  it  wa.s— ' 
nothing  short  of  it.  Every  drop  of  blood 
seemed  drained  from  her  face.  Even  her 
lips  were  white.  VVhat  it  was  that  she  saw 
in  imagination,  Mrs.  .Ashton  could  not  even 
guess.  But  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
it  was  horrible.  “He  must  go,  he  must.” 
Half  a  dozen  times  she  repeated  the  words, 
her  tone  absolute  despair. 

Then  she  seemed  to  remember  that  she 
was  mot  alone,  and  turned  appealingly  to 
her  companion.  “Julia,  help  me,  will  you? 
Help  me  to  persuade  him  to  go.  Oh.  he 
must!  He  doesn’t  understand.  But  he'll 
go  if  I  ask  it.  Tell  me  that  you  think  he 
will,  Julia!” 

Mrs.  Ashton  could  think  of  nothing  which 
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seemed  to  her  less  likely.  Never  before 
had  she  seen  Therese  Simone  shaken  from 
her  perfect  calm.  Now  she  was  on  the  verge 
of  hysteria. 

“But,  Therese,  my  dear,  I’m  sure  that 
it’s  on  your  account  that  he’s  staying. 
Surely  that’s  as  plain  to  you  as  it  it  is  to 
every  one  else,”  she  ventured,  seeking  a 
solution  of  this  sudden  mood.  “And  I 
thought  that  you  liked  him,  certainly  enough 
to  be  glad  for  him  to  stay  on  for  a  week  or 
two  longer.” 

“I  do  like  him — more  than  I  even  want 
to  admit  to  myself,”  Therese  whispered 
miserably.  “That’s  the  reason.  Oh,  I 
know  what  I’m  saying  sounds  mad  to  you! 
But  I  can’t  explain  to  you,  or  to  any¬ 
body.” 

Something  in  her  eyes  dragged  Julia  Ash¬ 
ton  to  her  feet,  and  in  a  second  her  arms 
were  about  the  other  woman.  “You  poor 
darling!  Whatever  it  is,. count  on  me.  In 
any  way  I  can.  I’ll  help  you.” 

Therese  tried  to  smile.  “The  only  thing 
that  you,  or  any  one,  can  do  to  help  me 
is  to  get  Felix  to  leave  tomorrow.  Julia, 
Julia,  he  must  go!  If  he  doesn’t — ”  She 
drew  a  deep,  long  breath  and  her  clenched 
hands  relaxed.  “Oh,  well,  we’ll  see,”  she 
said  with  attempted  lightness.  She  looked 
at  Mrs.  Ashton  and  patted  her  arm  affec¬ 
tionately.  “And  you’re  a  darling,  Julia.” 
This  time  she  managed  her  smile  quite 
successfully. 

An  hour  later  they  were  on  the  TexyU 
rania's  quarter-deck  and  Mrs.  Ashton  could 
hardly  believe  that  the  sp>arkling,  brilliant 
(reature,  all  laughter  and  careless  gaiety, 
who  whirled  past  her  with  an  ever-changing 
succession  of  partners,  could  be  the  same 
woman  who  had  sat  staring  at  some  gro¬ 
tesque  horror  of  her  imagination  and  tone- 
lessly  repeating,  “He  must  go — he  must.” 

Blaine,  too,  had  eyes  for  no  one  else.  It 
was  the  first  time  he  had  seen  Therese  since 
the  evening  before,  when  they  rode  down 
from  the  hills.  All  day  he  had  debated 
whether  or  not  he  should  join  the  inevi¬ 
table  afternoon  party  on  her  porch,  and 
had  decided  against  it.  This  question,  since 
his  decision  not  to  sail  on  the  following 
day,  had  become  all-imp)ortant.  For  this 
decision,  unconsciously  made  at  the  same 
moment  that  the  certainty  of  his  love  for 
her  had  changed  his  whole  world,  was  a 
thing  to  be  told  only  when  they  were  alone 
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together;  he  was  sure  that  she  would  under¬ 
stand  its  portent. 

Importunate  officers,  begging  for  dances, 
made  even  a  minute  alone  together  aboard 
an  impossibility,  so  he  hit  upon  another 
plan.  “I  wonder  if  you’ll  take  pity  on  me 
and  give  me  a  lift  to  my  hotel  after  the 
party?”  he  asked  during  supp>er  on  deck. 
“Like  an  idiot,  I  forgot  to  tell  the  driver 
from  the  hotel  to  come  back  for  me.” 

A  half-hour  later,  Blaine  and  Madame 
Simone  were  being  driven  through  the  quiet 
streets  by  her  sleepy  native  driver.  For 
a  while  they  were  both  silent.  It  was 
Ther^  who  spoke  first. 

“I  hope  that  idiot  driver  from  the  hotel 
won’t  wait  at  the  pier  all  night  for  you. 
He’s  quite  capable  of  any  stupidity,  I 
imagine.” 

“Then  you  saw  him.  Why  didn’t  you  say 
something  about  it?” 

“Isn’t  the  answer  obvious?” 

Blaine  thrilled,  she,  as  well  as  he, 
wanted  this  drive  alone.  That  made 
it  much  easier  to  tell  her  of  his  decision. 
“You  don’t  know  how  glad  I  am.  I’ve  a 
ver>'  particular  reason  for  wanting  to  talk 
to  vou  alone.” 

“Yes?” 

“To  tell  you  that  I’m  not  going  to  sail 
tomorrow.” 

“I  knew  that  this  afternoon.  Julia  told 
me,  and  there’s  something  I  want  to  ask 
you  to  do.” 

Blaine  leaned  toward  her,  smiling  eagerly. 
“What  is  it?” 

“I  want  you  to  sail  tomorrow.” 

If  she  had  struck  him  across  the  face, 
Blaine  would  have  been  no  more  surprised. 
“You  want  me  to  sail  tomorrow?”  He  re¬ 
peated  the  words  ver>'  slowly,  as  if  he  found 
difficulty  in  understanding  them. 

Therese  nodded  her  head  without  sj)eak- 
ing. 

“And  you  know'  my  real  reason  for  stay¬ 
ing?”  he  inquired  stupidly. 

“Yes.  I’m  afraid  I  do.  It’s  because  I’m 
here,”  Therese  answered  without  coquetiy' 
and  with  no  pretense  of  ignorance.  “That’s 
why  I’m  asking  you  to  go.”  She  laid  her 
hand  lightly  on  his  arm.  “If  I’d  realized. 
I’d  never  have  let  it  happen.  But  I  didn’t — 
not  until  yesterday.  Gio  tomorrow,  please. 
It’s  the  easiest  w'ay,  and  the  only  possible 
one — for  both  of  us.” 
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Miserable,  Blaine  listened  to  her  words. 
There  was  but  one  construction  that  he 
could  put  upon  them.  What  a  fool  he  had 
been  to  expect  anything  else!  Because  she 
had  been  civil  to  him,  he  had  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  she  cared.  And  he,  fool, 
had  let  her  see  that  this  was  what  he 
thought.  How  she  must  have  laughed  at 
his  egotistic  presumption!  No,  she  hadn’t 
laughed,  she  was  not  the  woman  to  do  that. 
She  w-as  trying  to  make  it  easier  for  him 
by  sending  him  away  before  he  made  an 
even  bigger  fool  of  himself.  There  was 
nothing  to  do  but  play  the  game  as  she 
directed.  To  remain  on  the  island  now  was 
impossible.  Far  better  to  go  away  at  once, 
and  to  try,  as  best  he  could,  to  forget  his 
hurt. 

“If  you  want  me  to  go,  it’s  settled.  I 
sail  tomorrow.  And  now  I’m  going  to  say 
good-by.  You  know.  I’ve  let  myself  build 
on  a  lot  of  very  foolish  hopes,  the  greatest 
one  that  some  day  you  might  care  as  I 
do — ” 

He  held  out  his  hand,  and  for  a  minute, 
while  hers  lay  in  his,  he  felt  an  almost  over¬ 
mastering  impulse  to  crush  her  in  his  arms 
and  force  her  to  listen  to  the  words  which 
crowded  his  thoughts.  A  perverse  devil  of 
his  brain  whispered  that  she  wanted  to  hear 
them — that  she  wanted  him  to  stay.  With 
determination  he  held  on  to  his  self-control. 
With  a  quickly  repeated,  muffled  good-by, 
he  stepp)ed  out  of  the  carriage  and,  bare¬ 
headed,  stood  in  the  roadway  and  watched 
her  until  she  passed  out  of  sight  in  the 
darkness. 

IS  THAT  you,  Therese?”  Julia  Ashton 
called  from  inside  as  the  carriage  drove 
up  to  the  door.  “I’ve  invited  myself  to 
stay  overnight,”  she  announced  as  her 
hostess  joined  her.  “I  was  afraid  your  knee 
would  rebel  at  all  the  dancing.” 

That  Therese  realized  that  this  was  not 
her  reason,  Julia  knew  quite  well.  But  one 
excuse  served  as  well  as  another  to  cloak 
the  determination  not  to  leave  her  alone. 
“How  is  it  now?  Does  it  hurt?” 

“I  beg  your  pardon.  What  did  you  say?” 
Ther^  apologized.  As  she  walked  about 
the  room  her  hands  were  never  idle,  straight¬ 
ening  a  flower,  moving  a  book  a  fraction  of 
an  inch,  always  nervously  busy  with  some¬ 
thing. 

Mrs.  Ashton  repeated  her  question. 


“Oh,  my  knee!  I’d  quite  forgotten  I  had 
one.  No,  it’s  all  right,  thanks.  Doesn’t 
hurt  at  all.”  Her  lips  smiled,  but  there  the 
smile  ended.  The  terror  of  the  afternoon 
was  gone  from  the  eyes,  giving  place  to  a 
hopeless,  puzzled  misery. 

Abruptly  she  turned  to  the  piano.  For 
a  moment  her  fingers  poised  above  the  keys. 
Then  the  room  rang  with  the  gay  melody 
of  a  Viennese  waltz.  A  ghost  of  the  refrain 
drifted  from  her  lips  until  the  voice  broke 
■with  something  like  a  sob.  But  the  music 
went  relentlessly  on.  Unfaltering,  the  flash¬ 
ing  fingers  kept  to  their  task. 

Uneasy,  Julia  sat  listening,  her  eyes  never 
leaving  the  set  face  of  the  woman  whose 
eyes  were  tragic  with  the  misery  of  unshed 
tears.  It  was  awful,  gruesome.  “Stop!” 
she  begged.  “I  can’t  stand  it.” 

Halfway  through  a  bar  the  music  ended, 
and  Therese  rose  from  the  piano  and  walked 
to  the  open  door,  where  she  stood  looking 
out  into  the  night. 

“He’s  going  tomorrow,”  she  said,  her 
back  still  turned. 

“Well,  you’ve  got  your  wish.  I  must  say, 
though,  that  I  didn’t  think  Felix  Blaine  was 
the  sort  of  man  who  would  let  himself  be 
frightened  off,”  Julia  answered,  determined 
somehow  to  break  through  this  nerve- 
racking  calm. 

Instantly  Therese  whirled  around.  “He 
wasn’t  afraid.  He’s  going  because  he 
thinks — ”  she  began  passionately.  Then 
she  checked  her  words  and  a  slow  smile,  the 
first  real  one  in  hours,  played  around  her 
mouth.  “I  behaved  just  as  you  thought  1 
would,  didn’t  I?”  she  said.  Without  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  reply,  she  crossed  swiftly  to  Mrs. 
Ashton  and  dropped  down,  half  kneeling,  on 
the  floor  beside  her  chair.  “He  thinks  I’m 
sending  him  away  because  I  don’t  care,” 
she  whispered  without  looking  up.  “If 
only  I  could  tell  him — but  I  can’t!  If  I  had 
even  let  him  guess,  he’d  never  go.  Nothing 
could  drive  him  away.” 

Julia  Ashton  slipped  her  arm  around  the 
woman  beside  her,  drew  her  head  against  her 
shoulder,  and  waited  for  her  to  go  on. 

“I  couldn’t  bear  to  look  at  his  face.  If  1 
had,  I  couldn’t  have  gone  through  with  it. 
He  was  so  puzzled — and  hurt.  If  there 
were  only  some  other  way,  so  that  he  could 
know — but  there  isn’t.” 

“What  is  it,  dear?  Can’t  you  tell  me? 
Surely  I’d  understand.” 
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“I  don’t  believe  you  would.  And  even  if 
vou  did,  it  could  do  no  good.  It’s  hopeless, 
^d  fantastic,  and — and —  Oh,  Julia,  Julia! 
He’s  going  tomorrow,  thinking  I  don’t  care. 
I  can’t  stand  it!” 

Therese  jumped  to  her  feet  and  walked 
swiftly  out  of  the  room.  A  minute  later 
there  came  the  sound  of  her  bedroom  door 
closing. 

For  a  long  time  Julia  Ashton  sat  thinking. 
From  time  to  time  she  walked  softly  to  the 
hall  and  looked  across  at  Therese’s  door, 
each  time  hoping  not  to  see  the  line  of  light 
beneath  it,  and  each  time  disapjwinted.  It 
was  daylight  before  she  w’ent  to  her  own 
room,  but  in  those  hours  she  had  come  to 
her  decision.  Beneath  all  her  sophistica¬ 
tion,  Julia  Ashton  was  as  sentimental  as  a 
man. 

At  breakfast  Ther^  seemed  to  be 
entirely  her  usual  self,  and  no  one,  see¬ 
ing  her,  would  have  guessed  that  she  had 
passed  the  night  pacing  up  and  down  her 
room.  “His  ship  is  in,”  was  her  only  allu¬ 
sion  to  what  had  transpired  the  night 
before. 

To  Julia  Ashton,  her  self-control  seemed 
uncarmy.  Breakfast  over,  Therese  made  an 
excuse  of  letters  to  be  got  ready  to  send 
down  for  the  outgoing  post  and  shut  herself 
in  her  room,  staying  until  the  scund  of 
wheels  on  the  drivew’ay  brought  her  out  on 
the  porch  just  in  time  to  see  Mrs.  Ashton 
drive  aw'ay. 

“Where  are  you  off  to  so  early?”  she 
called. 

“To  find  that  idiot,  Feli.x  Blaine.” 

“Julia,  Julia!  Come  back!  You  mustn’t. 
You  don’t  know'  what  you’re  doing.  If  you 
do  I’ll — ”  The  rest  of  the  words  w'ere  lost 
in  the  rattle  of  the  flying  wheels,  as  Mrs. 
.\shton  whirled  out  of  the  gate  on  her  way 
to  put  her  overnight  decision  into  execution. 

She  learned  that  Blaine  already  had  gene 
aboard  the  Prinz  Wilhelm:  there  she  found 
him  slumped  in  a  chair  in  the  deserted, 
ovenlike  smoking-room. 

“Well,  at  last  I’ve  run  you  down,”  Julia 
said  from  the  doorway,  where  she  stood 
ngorously  wielding  her  ever-present  palm- 
leaf  fan.  “And  if  I  die  of  apople.xy,  you’re 
to  blame.  Order  me  a  drink  of  something 
cold  at  once,  and  don’t  sit  there  like  a  great 
stupid,  staring  as  if  you  e.xpected  me  to  ex¬ 
plode.  Show  some  human  curiosity  and 
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ask  me  why  I’m  here — for  I  assure  you  it’s 
not  to  kiss  you  good-by.” 

“What’s  your  other  reason?”  Blaine  de¬ 
manded,  jumping  to  his  feet. 

Julia  Ashton’s  answer  was  unmistakably 
serious.  “To  try  to  persuade  you  not  to  do 
a  thing  you’ll  always  regret.  I  want  you 
to  give  up  the  idea  of  sailing  and  come 
ashore  w'ith  me.  And  we’ll  have  to  hurry  if 
you’re  to  get  your  things  put  off,”  she  ad¬ 
vised  practically.  “They  said  when  I  came 
up  the  gangway  that  they  were  sailing 
within  the  half-hour.” 

Blaine  made  no  move  to  go.  “No.  Al¬ 
though  I’d  like  to  do  so  more  than  any¬ 
thing  in  the  world,  as  things  are  there’s 
everv’  reason  for  my  sta>ing  where  !  am.” 

“Idiot!”  Mrs.  Ashton  stamped  her  foot 
in  annoyance.  “Do  you  suppose  that  un¬ 
less  I  knew  all  about  your  reasons  for  going 
I’d  come  racing  after  you?  I’m  not  a  fool. 
Last  night,  after  she  came  home  from  the 
dance,  Ther^  told  me  that  she  had  sent 
you  away.”  She  paused  to  let  her  words 
sink  in.  “Because  you’re  a  man,  and  in 
love,  you  can  see  as  far  as  the  end  of  your 
nose,  and  no  farther.  Y’ou’ve  assumed 
that  there  can  be  only  one  reason  for  send¬ 
ing  you  aw'ay.” 

“But  what  other  reason — ”  FelLx  com¬ 
menced. 

“Merciful  God!”  Mrs.  Ashton  e.xploded, 
exasperated  beyond  all  endurance.  “Are 
you  going  to  stand  here  and  argue  until  the 
ship  sails  with  both  of  us?  I’ve  no  desire  to 
set  out  on  a  five-day  cruise  with  you — nor 
self-possession  enough  to  be  able  to  talk 
coherently  with  that  whistle  warning  me  to 
get  off.  So  listen  and  tr>’  to  understand.” 
Her  tone  implied  a  grave  doubt  of  his  ability 
to  do  so.  “I’ve  just  left  Therese;  was  at 
her  house  all  night.  Women  who  send  men 
away  because  they  don’t  care  and  want  to 
be  rid  of  them,  spend  their  nights  sleeping, 
not  walking  the  floor.  There!  That’s  all  I 
intend  telling  you.  Go  ashore  or  not  as  you 
please.  I’m  going  now,  before  I  have  to 
swim  for  it.” 

She  hurried  out.  Blaine,  shouting  to  a 
steward  to  bring  his  bags  from  his  cabin, 
followed  her.  They  were  just  in  time. 
Sailors  already  were  beginning  to  draw  up 
the  gangway  and  Blaine’s  bags  were  throwi 
over  the  rail  to  the  pier  just  as  the  ship 
cleared. 

During  their  ride  through  the  town  to 
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Julia’s  house  they  were  both  silent.  Julia 
was  beginning  to  be  a  little  frightened  at 
what  she  had  done,  and  Blaine  felt  dazed  at 
the  suddenness  with  which  he  had  been  lift¬ 
ed  from  the  wretchedness  of  the  last  twelve 
hours.  He  hardly  dared  hope  that  Mrs. 
Ashton  was  right  in  believing  that  Therese’s 
reason  for  sending  him  away  was  a  different 
one  from  that  of  his  conviction.  But  he 
was  here;  he  would  see  her  again.  That 
much  was  delightfully  certain. 

“Now  sit  down  and  I’ll  tell  you  why 
I’ve  taken  a  hand  in  your  affairs,”  Julia 
explained  as  the  two  went  into  the  dark¬ 
ened  living-room  of  her  little  villa.  “But 
whether  Ther^  will  ever  speak  to  me 
again,  is  something  I  can’t  tell  you.  It’s 
quite  likely  that  she  won’t.  More  than 
any  one  I  know,  she  resents  any  prying  into 
her  affairs.  I’ve  done  worse;  I’ve  tried  to 
manage  them.”  She  shrugged.  “But  I  had 
to,”  she  defended.  “I  couldn’t  stand  it.” 

For  the  next  half-hour  Blaine  listened 
while  Mrs.  Ashton  told  him  of  her  conver¬ 
sation  with  Ther^e  before  the  dance,  and 
a  good  deal  of  what  transpired  afterward. 
“There  it  is,”  she  said  in  conclusion. 
“That’s  my  justification  for  taking  matters 
in  my  own  hands  and  dragging  you  off  the 
boat.” 

“And  I’ll  never  be  able  to  repay  you. 
Never!  If  Therese  cares,  nothing  else 
counts,”  Blaine  answered  earnestly.  “But 
what  is  it?  Why  was  Therese  so  deter¬ 
mined  for  me  to  sail?” 

“Don’t  ask  me.  As  I’ve  told  you  before, 
there’s  undoubtedly  some  mystery  in  her 
life.  What  it  is,  I  haven’t  an  idea.  As 
well  as  Therese  and  I  know  each  other,  she 
has  never  given  me  even  an  intimation.” 

“And  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the  only  way  we 
will  ever  find  out  is  for  her  to  tell  us.” 

“If  she  will,”  Julia  commented  skep¬ 
tically. 

“Anyway,  I’m  going  up  to  see  her  now 
and  let  her  know  that  I’ve  broken  my 
promise  to  leave,”  Blaine  decided. 

“I’ll  go  with  you  and  stop  just  for  a 
minute.  I  want  to  know  if  I’m  forgiven.” 

I  'HfiRESE,”  Mrs.  Ashton  called  out 
from  her  seat  in  the  trap,  as  they 
drew  up  before  Madame  Simone’s  door. 
“Therese!”  There  was  no  reply  and  Julia 
looked  at  Blaine  with  a  grimace.  “I’m 
afraid  that  she’s  even  angrier  than  I  an¬ 


ticipated.  Wait  while  I  go  inside  and 
see.” 

Blaine  caught  her  expression  of  surprise 
when  she  tried  the  front  door  and  found  it 
locked.  She  knocked  long  and  loudly,  but 
there  was  no  resp>onse.  Reluctantly,  she 
came  back  to  Blaine.  “I  can’t  get  in,”  she 
confessed.  “I’m  going  around  to  the  back 
and  find  one  of  the  servants.” 

“Get  out  and  come  here,”  she  called  a 
minute  later  from  the  corner  of  the  house. 

“What’s  the  trouble?”  Felix  inquired  as 
he  hurried  to  join  her. 

“There  isn’t  a  soul  here.  The  house  is 
shut  up.  Let’s  have  a  look  at  the  stables 
and  sec  whether  she’s  riding  or  driving. 
But  I  don’t  understand  about  the  servants. 
They  should  be  here.” 

Arriving  at  the  stables,  they  stoorl  and 
regarded  a  row  of  empty  stalls  with  amaze¬ 
ment,  then  turned  to  stare  blankly  at  each 
other,  each  waiting  for  the  other  to  speak. 
The  house  was  closed,  the  stables  empty. 
So  far  as  appearances  went,  the  place  might 
have  been  tenantless  for  months. 

“What  can  it  mean?  Every  one’s  gone.” 

“It  means  that  I’ve  been  paid  for  being  a 
meddling  old  fool.  Whatever  her  reason 
is,  Ther^  has  chosen  to  disappear  rather 
than  see  you  again.  That’s  the  only  e.x- 
planation  I  can  offer.  Let’s  see  if  we  can 
get  into  the  house.  Possibly  we  may  find 
a  clue  there.” 

After  several  unsuccessful  attempts,  Felix 
found  a  shutter  which  he  could  open.  “I’ve 
managed  it,”  he  called  out  to  Mrs.  Ashton. 
“Come,  let’s  go  inside.” 

Together  they  went  through  the  various 
rooms.  Nowhere  was  there  anything  which 
seemed  to  indicate  either  a  hurried  de¬ 
parture  or  the  intention  of  an  immediate 
return.  Madame  Simone  and  all  her  ser¬ 
vants  seemed  simply  to  have  walked  out  of 
the  house  and  disappeared. 

Once  more  outside,  the  two  stood  silently 
staring  at  each  other.  The  empty  house 
loomed  ominously  above  them.  Already, 
Blaine  fancied,  the  garden  had  begun  to 
assume  an  air  of  desertion.  In  a  week’s 
time  the  rank,  tropical  vegetation  would 
overrun  carefully  tended  pathways  and 
orderly  flower  beds,  turning  the  place  into 
a  jungle. 

A  peacock,  the  only  living  thing  which 
had  been  left  behind,  screamed  raucously. 
Julia  Ashton  started  violently.  “Let’s  go,” 
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she  said  quickly,  with  an  undisguised  shud¬ 
der.  “This  place  gives  me  the  creeps,  and 
there’s  nothing  to  be  gained  by  staying 
longer.” 

Blaine  was  forced  to  agree.  As  complete¬ 
ly  as  if  she  had  dropp^  into  the  earth, 
Therese  Simone  had  ^sappeared,  leaving 
behind  her  not  even  the  suggestion  of  a  clue 
as  to  her  whereabouts. 

Ten  interminable  days  of  midsummer 
sunshine  had  elap^  since  Ther^ 
Simone’s  disappearance. 

Every  day,  despite  the  handicap  of  his 
meager  knowledge  of  patois  and  of  island 
trails,  Blaine  was  in  the  saddle  from  sun¬ 
rise  until  night.  Market  women,  coming 
down  from  the  hills,  men  loitering  before 
mud  huts,  bush  children — half  frightened, 
half  curious  at  their  first  sight  of  a  white 
man — all  were  questioned.  The  answer 
was  always  the  same.  None  of  them  had 
seen  a  white  woman  anywhere  back  in  the 
hills. 

The  resources  of  civilization  had  proven 
to  be  equally  useless.  Telegrams  to  con¬ 
sular  officers  and  wireless  messages  from  the 
Texylvania  to  the  two  or  three  destroyers 
in  various  island  j)orts  had  all  brought 
the  same  monotonous  reply.  Nothing  had 
been  seen  or  heard  of  Madame  Simone 
anywhere  along  the  coast.  Only  one  thing 
was  certain:  she  had  not  left  the  island. 

His  friends’  prophecies  of  fever  and  sun¬ 
stroke,  Felix  smiled  at  and  ignored.  But 
now,  after  ten  days  without  even  the  faint¬ 
est  clue,  he  was  almost  ready  to  admit 
himself  beaten. 

Every  night,  on  his  return  to  Port  au 
Prince,  he  stopped  with  Mrs.  Ashton,  whose 
anxiety  was  scarcely  less  than  his  own. 
Sitting  on  her  porcii  they  reviewed,  over 
and  over  again,  their  tantalizingly  meager 
knowledge. 

“I’ve  almost  given  up  hope  of  finding  her, 
Julia,”  Blaine  confessed  despondently.  It 
was  Felix  and  Julia  now.  Their  common 
anxiety  had  drawn  them  together.  “And 
you’re  right  about  one  thing.  The  natives 
do  know  where  she  is;  I’m  sure  of  it. 
But  damn  it  all,  they  won’t  tell!  I’ve 
tried  everything — bribery,  strategy,  intimi¬ 
dation — all  with  no  semblance  of  result.” 

Julia  looked  at  him  pityingly.  The  last 
ten  days  had  changed  him  almost  incredibly. 
Years,  instead  of  days,  might  have  p)assed 
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since  he  and  she  stood  outside  Therese’s 
empty  house.  “I  hate  to  say  it,  Felix,  but 
there  seems  to  be  but  one  thing  left  to  do.” 

“Do  you  mean  that  I  must  go  away — 
leave  the  island?” 

Mrs.  Ashton  nodded.  “Yes.  If  your 
remaining  has  frightened  her  into  running 
away  she’ll  stay  hidden  until  you  leave. 
That  is  the  one  thing  that  will  bring  her 
back,  if  anything  will.” 

“If  anything  wrill,”  Blaine  repeated  anx¬ 
iously.  “What  do  you  mean?” 

Julia  drew  her  hand  wearily  across  her 
eyes.  “I  don’t  know.  But  I’m  frightened. 
It’s  all  so  mysterious  and  creepy.  Here  we 
are,  a  handful  of  unwanted  whites  living 
among  a  million  people  about  whom  we 
really  know  nothing,  and  never  wrill.  What 
is  there  in  the  wrild  country  back  from 
the  coast,  where  Ther^  myst  be  hiding? 
What  happens  there?  There  isn’t  a  single 
white  person  who  knows.  The  one  thing 
that  gives  me  the  least  bit  of  comfort  is  that 
Ida  must  be  hiding  her  away,  as  she  did  once 
before.” 

“When?  This  is  the  first  I’ve  heard  of 
that.” 

“Of  course  you’ve  heard  it.  I  mean  when 
she  went  away,  just  after  her  husband  was 
killed.” 

“I’ve  never  heard  any  of  the  details  of  all 
that.  Tell  me  about  it.” 

“It  seems  that  Georges  Simone  met  her  in 
Europe,  fell  in  love  writh  her,  and  followed 
her  here  to  Haiti.  After  a  little,  they  were 
married  in  the  mission  chapel  at  P6tionville 
and  after  the  ceremony  came  dowm  here  to 
sail  for  Europe  that  aitemoon.  About  an 
hour  before  sailing  time,  Simone  was  dis¬ 
covered  dead  in  the  garden,  his  head  split 
open  by  a  machete.  Apparently  Ther^ 
did  nothing  to  discover  who  committed  the 
crime,  but  instead,  disappeared  herself  for 
three  months.  Old  Ida  disappeared  and 
returned  with  her.” 

“Have  you  ever  said  anything  to  Ther&se 
about  it?” 

“Yes,  once.  You  see  it  all  happened  long 
before  I  came  here,  but  the  women  in  Port 
au  Prince  said  such  terrible  things  that  one 
day  I  said  to  her  that  I  had  always  won¬ 
dered  why  she  never  made  any  attenq)t  to 
discover  the  murderer;  for,  of  course,  the 
Haitian  authorities  did  nothing.” 

“And  what  did  she  say?” 

Julia  smiled.  “Her  answer  wasn’t  very 
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illuminating.  I  remember  it,  word  for 
word.  It  was:  ‘Because  it  wasn’t  a  per¬ 
son  who  killed  him.  It  was  a  thing.’  ” 
“What  the  devil  could  she  have  meant?” 
Mrs.  Ashton  shrugged  expressively. 
“God  knows.  I  haven’t  an  idea.” 

Before  they  could  talk  more,  three  or 
four  of  the  Texylvania’s  officers  rode  in 
to  bring  the  news  that  their  ship  was  sail¬ 
ing  the  following  day,  and  to  say  good-by. 
Julia  Ashton  was  regretful  and  indignant. 

“Of  all  the  times  to  order  the  ship  away! 
They  are  fools  in  Washington.  The  natives 
are  itching  to  begin  a  new  revolution.  With 
that  watdidog  out  of  the  harbor,  they’ll  be 
at  it  within  a  week,  mark  my  words,”  she 
vehemently  prophesied,  and  Blj^e  knew 
that  her  vehemence  was  father^  by  her 
thought  of  Th^r^,  alone  somewhere  in  the 
bush. 

It  was  long  after  Julia’s  other  guests  had 
left  when  Bl^e  rode  off  to  his  hotel  and  to 
bed.  As  he  was  walking  down  the  porch, 
Larsen  called  out  to  him:  “Mr.  Blaine, 
would  you  mind  coming  into  the  bar  here 
for  a  minute?” 

“What  is  it?”' 

“Do  you  think  this  is  genuine?” 

Blaine  took  the  slip  of  paper  which  the 
proprietor  held  out  to  him.  It  was  a  check 
for  five  hundred  dollars,  signed  by  Therfee 
Simone. 

Felix  stared  at  it  in  blank  astonishment. 
“Where  did  you  get  it?” 

“He  gave  it  to  me  just  now  as  security  for 
a  hundred  I  advanced  him.  The  captain, 
I  mean,”  Larsen  answered,  pointing  to  a 
group  seated  at  a  table  just  outside  the 
other  bar  door.  Enright  and  half  a  dozen 
other  men  of  his  sort  were  absorbed  in  a 
poker  game.  The  Englishman,  evidently, 
was  very  drunk. 

Blaine’s  brain  raced  madly.  Here,  at  last, 
was  a  clue.  Enright,  the  man  who  had  left 
civilization  to  liv'e  with  the  natives,  had 
returned  from  the  bush  with  a  check  of 
TherJse’s.  Why  he  had  it,  Felix  did  not 
stop  to  consider.  It  was  enough  that  he 
had  it,  for  that  meant  that  he  must  know 
something  of  her  whereabouts.  How  much, 
he  intended  to  find  out. 

“Is  it  her  signature?” 

“I  think  it  is.”  Then  the  proprietor’s 
evident  uneasiness  gave  him  an  idea.  “Of 
course  I  can’t  be  positive,  but  I’ll  make  you 


a  proposition.  Frankly,  I  don’t  like  the 
idea  of  a  check  of  any  woman  who  is  a  friend 
of  mine  being  in  the  possession  of  any  of  that 
crew  out  there.  Give  it  to  me  and  I’ll  give 
you  one  of  mine  and  take  the  risk  that  the 
other  is  good.” 

Larsen  hesitated.  “The  captain  was  very 
particular  to  say  that  this  was  security 
only,  and  that  nobody  was  to  see  it.” 

“That  makes  its  genuineness  seem  a  Uttle 
more  doubtful,  don’t  you  think?”  Blaine 
suggested  cannily. 

For  five  minutes  more  they  talked,  and 
when  Felix  went  to  his  room  he  carried 
Therese’s  check  with  him  and  also  Larsen’s 
promise  not  to  let  Enright  leave  the  hotel 
without  his  knowledge.  “There’s  no  chance 
of  his  going  tonight,”  the  proprietor  assure-i 
him.  “He’s  too  drunk.” 

IT  WAS  almost  day  when  the  captain 
stumbled  into  Blaine’s  room.  “I’ve  come 
for  my'  check,”  he  announced,  drunkenly 
surly. 

“Sit  down.  I  want  to  talk  to  you.” 
Blaine  ordered  sharply,  as  he  got  quickly 
out  of  bed. 

The  Englishman  did  not  move  from  his 
place  in  the  doorway.  “I  want  my  check,” 
he  repeated. 

“Well,  you  won’t  get  it;  not  until  you  tell 
me  how  it  came  into  your  possession.” 

“And  who  the  hell’s  going  to  make  me 
tell?” 

“I  am.” 

Enright  laughed  mirthlessly.  “Tr\’  it 
and  see  how  far  you’ll  get.” 

Something  of  me  gentleman  the  English¬ 
man  once  had  been  crept  into  the  defiant 
words.  Luckily  for  the  success  of  his  un¬ 
dertaking,  Blaine  caught  it. 

“Look  here,”  he  said  in  the  tone  that 
a  man  uses  to  an  equal.  “Possibly  you 
know,  possibly  you  don’t,  but  for  days  and 
days  I’ve  b^n  searching  for  Madame 
Simone.  The  check  interests  me  as  a  clue. 
I  want  you  to  help  me  to  find  her.” 

“I  haven’t  said  I  know  where  she  is.  Just 
because  I  happen  to  have  a  check  of  hers  is 
no  proof,”  Enright  answered  cautiously. 

“No,  it  isn’t.  But  you  do  know  some¬ 
thing,  don’t  you?” 

“Maybe  I  do.  maybe  not.  Oh,  hell!  I’m 
too  drunk  and  sleepy  now  to  talk.  To¬ 
morrow,  maybe.” 

Unsteadily  he  pushed  open  the  door  and 
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went  outside.  Almost  at  once  the  door  of 
the  ne.xt  room  slammed  and  a  key  grated  in 
the  lock.  In  a  few  minutes,  loud  snores 
proclaimed  that  the  captain  was  sleeping. 

Blaine  was  too  excited  to  think  of  going 
back  to  bed.  With  the  coming  of  day,  he 
slipped  on  his  dressing-gown  and  went  out 
to  the  swimming-pool  in  the  garden.  For 
half  an  hour  he  swam  about;  he  was  on  the 
point  of  getting  out  when  a  shadow  in  the 
doorway  of  the  enclosure  made  him  look  up 
quickly.  Amazed,  he  saw  that' it  was  the 
English  man .  F rom  the  snores  he  had  heard 
from  the  captain’s  room  as  he  passed  com¬ 
ing  down,  he  had  concluded  that  he  would 
be  asleep  for  hours. 

With  a  surly  “Good  morning,”  Enright 
took  off  his  dirty  clothes,  in  which  evidently 
he  had  been  sleeping,  and  dived  into  the 
pool.  It  was  a  beautiful  dive,  scarcely  dis¬ 
turbing  the  surface  of  the  water,  which 
Felix  had  precipitously  quit  at  the  new¬ 
comer’s  arrival. 

As  the  Englishman  swam  lazily  about,  his 
eyes  passed  slowly,  appraisingly,  over 
Blaine’s  naked  body  and  muscular,  straight 
legs.  “You’d  never  believe  it,”  he  began 
unexpectedly,  “but  five  years  ago  I  was 
better  built  than  you  are  now.  Not  so 
much  beef,  but  better  muscled.  Look 
what  this  damn  country  has  done  for  me! 
Bones  and  nothing  else.  Damn  the  bloody 
island!  I  hate  it  worse  than  hell.”  The 
man’s  tone  was  vehemently  rebellious. 

Blaine  knew  that  this  was  his  moment. 
In  this  mood,  Enright  might  listen. 

“If  you  hate  the  island,  why  don’t  you 
get  out?” 

Enright  climbed  to  a  seat  beside  Felix 
and  sat  for  a  minute  looking  hard  at  him 
before  he  answered.  “Can’t.  Haven’t  got 
the  money.  It  takes  too  much.” 

“Possibly  we  can  make  a  bargain.  If  you 
can  help  me  with  what  we  were  talking  of 
last  night,  I’m  willing  to  pay,  and  pay  well.” 

t^NRIGHT  jumped  to  his  feet  and  hur- 
ried  to  the  door.  He  peered  out  fur¬ 
tively.  “Never  know  who’s  around  listen¬ 
ing  in  this  damn  place,”  he  explained  as  he 
returned. 

“How  about  it?”  Felix  demanded,  resum¬ 
ing  their  talk.  “Do  you  know  where 
Madame  Simone  is?” 

Enright’s  face  became  crafty.  “Sup¬ 
pose  I  do.  How  much  would  it  be  worth 
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to  you  if  I'd  show  you  where  she  is?” 
“Name  your  price.” 

The  Englishman  considered.  “Would  it 
be  worth  a  thousand  quid?” 

Even  had  Blaine  possessed  no  more  than 
a  tenth  of  the  fortune  that  was  his,  he  would 
not  have  hesitated.  “It’s  a  bargain,”  he  said. 

“Not  so  fast.  There  isn’t  enough  money 
in  this  island  to  pay  me  to  take  you  if  I 
thought  anybody  would  know.  You’ll  have 
to  agree  to  do  just  as  I  direct,  and  say  not 
one  word  to  anybody,  or  I’m  out  of  it.” 
“What  am  I  to  do?” 

For  a  moment,  Enright  sat  thinking. 
“Ride  up  to  Petionville  this  morning  and 
tell  Larsen  you’re  going  to  stop  for  a  night 
or  two  at  the  old  Frenchwoman’s  place  up 
there.  Leave  there  after  sunset  tonight 
and  I’ll  meet  you  at  the  halfway  turn  on 
the  road  down.  Tell  Madame  Gerot  that 
you’re  coming  back  here.  Then  nobody 
will  be  wondering  where  you  are.  And  not 
a  word.  If  anybody  suspects,  we’ll  never 
find  her.  She’ll  be  warned  and  I’ll — well, 
I’ll  snuff  out  before  this  cough  gets  me.” 

“But  why?  What’s  it  all  about?” 

“Never  mind  what  it’s  all  about.  You’re 
paying  me  to  take  you  to  Madame  Simone, 
aren’t  you?  I  didn’t  bargain  for  any 
more.  Ask  her  when  you  find  her.” 

Enright’s  tone  made  it  plain  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  talking  more,  and  Blaine 
was  too  excited  over  his  good  fortune  to 
cavil.  It  w’as  enough  that  at  last  there 
seemed  to  be  a  possibility  of  finding  Ther^. 
Strangely  enough,  it  never  occurred  to  him 
to  question  Enright’s  honesty.  For  the 
moment,  the  gentleman  the  Englishman 
once  had  been  had  looked  out  through  the 
mask  of  the  remittance  man. 

“I’ll  be  at  our  meeting-place  at  eight,” 
Blaine  said,  and  hurried  into  the  hotel  to 
dress  and  start.  For  the  first  time  since 
Therese  had  disappeared,  he  whistled  as  he 
dressed. 

The  day  at  Petionville  seemed  endless, 
and  Madame  Gerot’s  uneasy  predictions  of 
revolution,  now  that  the  Texylvania  had 
sailed,  did  nothing  to  speed  it. 

Adhering  strictly  to  his  instructions,  he 
waited  until  after  sunset.  Then  he  rode 
away,  his  brain  filled  with  uneasy  mis¬ 
givings.  It  grew  rapidly  darker  and  before 
he  reached  the  app)oint^  meeting-place  he 
could  scarcely  see  across  the  narrow  road. 
In  a  frenzy  of  uncertainty,  he  awaited  the 
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hour  of  Enright’s  arrival,  and  had  almost 
concluded  that  he  was  not  coming,  ^en  he 
heard  a  |X)ny  approaching  over  the  rock- 
strewn  roadway.  He  drew  back  deeper  in 
the  shadows  until  he  could  be  sure  who  it 
was.  A  moment  later,  the  Englishman’s 
lank  form  emerged  from  the  Wackness. 

“Here  I  am,”  Felix  said,  stepping  out  into 
the  road. 

“Sh!  It’s  early.  No  telling  who’s  around,” 
Enright  cautioned.  “Don’t  talk;  follow  me.” 

For  an  hour  they  climbed  steadily  up¬ 
ward,  along  a  trail  no  more  than  a  path 
through  the  dense,  tangled  imdergrowth. 
Unfa^iar,  eery  sounds  of  the  tropical 
night  came  from  the  bush,  mingled  with 
muffled  beating  of  distant  tom-toms. 

Finally  the  Englishman  disinounted. 
“We’d  better  give  our  jwnies  a  rest.  From 
here  on  the  climbing  is  pretty  steep  and 
we’ve  got  to  get  to  ^e  end  of  our  journey 
before  daylight.” 

“Why?” 

“I  told  you  once  that  if  we  were  seen, 
you’d  never  find  her,”  Enright  answered 
impatiently.  “She’d  be  warned,  just  as 
she  was  of  all  that  useless  trail-riding 
you’ve  been  dohig.” 

“So  you  know  about  that?” 

“Of  course.  Every  one  in  the  bush 
knew.  You  were  never  out  of  sight  of  some 
watcher  hidden  beside  the  trail.  Every¬ 
where  you  went,  your  coming  was  signaled 
on  ahead.  But  come,  there’s  no  time  to 
talk  of  that  now.  We’d  better  go  on.” 

'C'NRIGHT  had  not  overstated  facts 
'  when  he  said  the  trail  would  be  worse. 
Soon  it  ceased  to  be  a  trail  at  all,  and  for 
an  hour  the  ponies  stumbled  up  the  dry  bed 
of  a  stream,  over  ledges  and  around  boul¬ 
ders.  This  stretch  passed,  they  began  to 
climb  again.  How  loi^  he  had  been  riding, 
Blaine  had  no  idea.  It  seemed  hours.  He 
could  see  nothing  but  the  walls  of  foliage 
which  brushed  him  on  either  side  and  a 
strip  of  star-studded  sky  overhead.  The 
air  became  perceptibly  cooler.  In  another 
half-hour  he  realized  that  he  was  cold. 
Finally  Enright  stopped  and  beckoned  to 
him.  Just  ahead  he  saw  the  shadowy-  out¬ 
line  of  a  palm-thatched  hut. 

“Here  we  are;  and  before  daylight, 
thank  God!”  he  said  quietly. 

“Is  she  there,  inside  the  hut?” 

“No,  she’s  somewhere  farther  on  ahead. 


Exactly  where,  I  don’t  know.  But  late 
every  afternoon  she  rides  along  this  trail. 
Take  your  pony  inside  the  hut  so  that  he 
can’t  be  seen  when  day  comes,  and  kee[) 
out  of  sight  yourself.  Wait,  and  in  the 
afternoon  she  will  surely  pass  this  way. 
She  always  does.  I  can’t  go  any  farther. 

I  don’t  dare.  The  rest  is  up  to  you.  And 
you’d  better  get  the  pony  inside  right  away. 
Day  can’t  be  far  off.” 

Blaine  dismounted  and  before  he  led  the 
pony  away,  put  an  envelope  into  Enright’s 
hands.  “There’s  my  end  of  our  bargam.” 

“Thanks.”  Enright’s  voice  was  strange¬ 
ly  gruff.  “But  how  do  you  know  I’m  not 
double-crossing  you?” 

“I’ll  chance  it.  I  don’t  make  mistakes  in 
people  often,”  he  answered  as  he  led  his 
pony  into  the  dark  hut. 

A  moment  later  he  was  back  in  the  door¬ 
way,  a  question  on  his  lips,  but  the  Eng¬ 
lishman  already  was  gone.  Far  down  the 
trail  over  which  they  had  come,  the  hoof- 
beats  of  a  pony  grew  faint  and  then  died  out 
altogether. 

Felix  stood  and  listened  until  the  la.st 
whisjjering  echo  died  away.  The  over¬ 
powering  depression  of  absolute  alonene^- 
gripped  him.  The  surroundir^  thick  black¬ 
ness  which  walled  him  in  became  endowed 
with  a  personality,  menacing  and  ominous. 
A  gust  of  cold  wind  cut  through  his  thin 
coat.  Chilled,  he  turned  and  entered  the 
hut,  and  after  carefully  closing  the  dtx  r 
which  sagged  on  rotting  leather  hinge-, 
struck  a  match.  Beady  little  eyes  peered 
down  from  the  cobwebbed  rafters  over¬ 
head.  Along  the  top  of  the  mud  walls  an<l 
in  dim  corners,  others  reflected  the  faint 
flare.  There  was  the  soft  swishing  of  scut¬ 
tling  furry  bodies,  and  the  eyes  disappeared. 

Blaine  looked  keenly  about.  Evidently 
the  hut  had  long  been  deserted.  Except 
for  a  bunk,  a  rude  bench  and  a  broken 
earthenware  jug,  it  was  quite  bare.  The 
match  scorched  his  fingers,  dropped  to  the 
floor  and  went  out.  With  the  darknes.s 
again  came  the  squeaking  and  soft  patter 
of  the  rats.  Shivering,  he  fumbled  about 
until  he  found  the  door.  Jerking  it  open,  he 
went  outside  and,  seating  himself  with  his 
back  against  a  stunted  tree,  prepared  to 
await  the  coming  of  the  day,  the  day  which 
he  believed  would  prove  to  be  the  most 
momentous  of  his  life. 

The  first  glimmer  of  daw-n  snuffed  out  the 
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low-hung  stars,  and  Blaine  hurried  inside 
to  await  the  sunrise,  which  came  with  trop¬ 
ical  suddenness. 

He  went  over  to  one  of  the  small,  square 
openings  that  serv'ed  as  windows  and 
j)eered  out.  What  he  saw  was  not  illumi¬ 
nating.  As  he  had  already  guessed,  he  was 
very  high.  The  hut  was  built  on  the  crest 
of  a  long,  curving  range  of  hills,  but  there 
was  nothing  which  permitted  him  to  esti¬ 
mate,  even  roughly,  how  far  inland  he  was 
or  his  whereabouts  on  the  island.  An  over¬ 
grown  trail,  the  trail  over  which  Therese 
would  come,  wound  along  the  summit  of 
the  trail  and  passed  just  before  the  door  of 
the  hut. 

He  turned  from  the  window  and  stretched 
himself  full  length  on  the  bench.  His  eyes 
fell  on  the  broken  water  jug  and  he  realized 
what  tortures  of  thirst  he  would  suffer  be¬ 
fore  the  afternoon.  But  he  did  not  dare  go 
outside  in  search  of  a  spring.  Enright  had 
warned  him  to  remain  in  hiding  and  he 
would  take  no  chances. 

After  an  eternity  of  waiting  and  con¬ 
jecture,  he  looked  at  his  watch  to  find  that 
the  day  was  not  yet  two  hours  old.  If  only 
he  had  been  told  of  these  hours  of  waiting, 
he  would  have  come  prepared.  A  book, 
anything  to  keep  his  mind  from  racing 
around  the  squirrel  cage  of  possibilities. 
What  would  TTier^  say  when  they  met? 
Would  she  again  send  him  away?  Would 
she  hate  him  for  ferreting  out  her  hiding- 
place  and  forcing  her  to  see  him?  Or, 
worse  still,  would  he  see  Ther^  at  all,  or 
was  this  a  mad,  fruitless  quest?  More  than 
all  the  others,  this  possibility  tormented 
him.  What  reason  had  he  for  trusting  the 
Englishman?  None,  yet  somehow  he  did. 
It  was  his  last  chance.  If  this  failed,  noth¬ 
ing  remained  but  to  give  up  his  quest  and 
leave  the  island. 

By  noon,  the  cabin  was  a  furnace.  Not 
a  breath  of  the  vagrant  breeze  that  stirred 
the  leaves  outside  reached  it.  Instead  it 
seemed  to  attract  and  concentrate  the  heat. 
His  thirst  was  terrible.  Elbows  on  knees, 
his  chin  resting  in  his  palms,  Blaine  sat  on 
the  broken  bench  waiting  for  the  sunset, 
eager,  and  yet  afraid  of  what  it  would  bring. 

^  I  'HE  afternoon  dragged  on,  a  misery 

of  uneasy  conjecture.  With  its  slow 
passage,  his  fears  rapidly  Assumed  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  certainties.  Of  course  Th^r^ 
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would  not  come.  Every  five  minutes  he 
went  to  the  window  overlooking  the  trail 
and  looked  out.  .\lways  he  was  disaj)- 
pointed.  No  figure  on  horseback  was  rid¬ 
ing  toward  him. 

As  the  sun  dro{)p)ed  lower  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  became  more  bearable,  a  new 
menace  appeared  to  torment  him.  He  be¬ 
gan  to  notice  a  mist  rising  from  the  vallejrs 
below.  It  was  far  down  at  first,  but  like  a 
rising  tide  it  began  to  creep  up  the  hillsides, 
blotting  out  everything  beneath  it.  Blaine 
became  panicky.  If  it  continued  to  billow 
up  until  it  reached  the  crest,  Therese  might 
pass  a  dozen  times  unseen.  The  fog  be¬ 
came  thicker  and  climbed  steadily.  One 
minute  a  hillside  palm  would  stand  out 
clear  and  sharply  defined.  minute  later 
its  tufted  top  would  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
soft  gra>'ness. 

Everything  below  him  disappeared,  and 
the  w'orld  became  an  inverted  blue  bowl  of 
cr^-stal  sunshine  resting  on  a  formless  bil¬ 
lowy  cloud.  Between  the  two,  the  narrow 
hilltop  trail  stretched  out  into  the  mist,  its 
end,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  lost  in  the 
enveloping  haze.  This,  too,  would  soon 
disappear.  Already  the  nearest  objects 
were  wrapped  in  a  thin,  gossamer  veil. 

Blaine’s  heart  missed  a  beat,  then  raced 
tumultuously.  He  had  seen  something 
moving  through  the  gra>'ness.  So  wraith¬ 
like  and  ephemeral  as  to  seem  a  phantom 
of  his  imagination,  Therese  Simone  emerged 
from  the  soft  mist  and  rode  toward  him 
down  the  eery,  cloud-edged  trail. 

After  the  first  second  of  dazzling,  unbe¬ 
lievable  joy,  fear  took  possession  of  Blaine. 
He  was  terrified.  Now  that  he  knew  that, 
at  once,  he  must  speak  to  her,  he  hardly 
dared.  WTiat  would  she  say?  Would  she 
send  him  away?  Fool!  Of  course  she 
would.  WTiat  reason  had  she  ever  given 
him  to  think  othenvise?  What  had  pos¬ 
sessed  him  to  hope  for  any  alternative? 

Her  pony  w’as  almost  at  the  hut.  Now 
that  the  moment  had  come  which  would 
decide  all  of  his  future,  he  felt  a  craven  im¬ 
pulse  to  temp>orize,  to  let  her  pass.  In  an¬ 
other  second  she  would  ride  by  and  be  lost 
in  the  fog.  He  drove  himself  to  the  door, 
and  like  a  criminal  going  to  receive  sentence, 
threw  it  open  and  stepped  out  on  the  trail 
before  her. 

“Ther^l”  Joy  and  fear  and  pleading 
were  all  in  the  one  word. 
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Too  astonished  for  speech,  Th^rese  Si¬ 
mone  stared  at  him  in  wordless  amazement. 
But  no  words  were  necessary.  Without  an 
opportunity  to  mask  her  emotions,  the 
answer  to  the  one  great  question  was  writ¬ 
ten  large  in  her  radiant  face.  And  Felix 
Blaine,  reading  it.  thrilled  with  the  supreme 
happiness  which,  unless  he  is  robbed  of  his 
birthright,  comes  once  in  his  life  to  ever\’ 
man.  In  that  tense  moment  he  knew  that 
Ther^  Simone  loved  him.  Nothing  else 
mattered. 

'  Without  a  word  he  lifted  her  from  her 
pony,  and  BeppK)  wandered  over  to  the  edge 
of  the  trail,  where  he  alternately  nibbled  at 
the  sparse  grass  and  looked  inquiringly 
back  at  them,  as  if  theorizing  on  the  va¬ 
garies  of  human  beings. 

Blaine,  his  arms  tight  about  the  woman, 
his  voice  not  quite  steady,  whisp>ered  softly: 
“Thertee,  sweetheart!  At  last  I’ve  found 
you!  I’ve  found  you  and  am  never  going 
to  let  you  go  again.” 

Slowly  she  lifted  her  head  until  her  grave 
eyes,  full  of  happiness,  in  spite  of  their 
seriousness,  looked  into  his. 

“I  knew  you’d  come  sometime,  Felix,” 
she  murmured,  hesitating  almost  imper¬ 
ceptibly  at  the  name. 

Very  softly  she  lifted  her  arms  and  clasped 
them  around  his  neck.  For  a  long  minute 
they  stood  motionless.  The  mist  crept  up, 
blotting  out  the  world  and  leaving  them 
alone  in  it,  a  man  and  a  woman,  his  arms 
about  her,  his  lips  pressed  hard  on  hers. 

All  interest,  Blaine  looked  about  the  hut 
to  which  Therese  had  led  him.  Primi¬ 
tive  and  simple  as  it  was,  the  room  into 
which  they  had  come  was,  unmistakably, 
that  of  a  woman,  a  foreigner.  Instead  of 
the  usual  dirt  floor,  there  was  a  wooden  one, 
covered  by  a  fiber  rug,  native-woven  and 
dyed  a  deep  orange. 

On  the  brown,  mud  walls  was  an  odd  mis¬ 
cellany  of  objects.  .\n  enormous,  out¬ 
spread  fan  of  peacock  feathers  almost  cov¬ 
ered  the  ^)ace  between  two  of  the  little 
orange-curtained  \vindows.  Three  water 
jugs,  filled  with  trailing  sprays  of  crimson 
flowers,  hung  at  inter\'als,  suspended  by 
their  leather  thongs.  In  the  center  of  one 
wall,  otherwise  bare,  a  golden-brown  ivor\’ 
crucifix  stood  out  sharply  defined  against 
its  black  velvet  background.  An  earthen¬ 
ware  jug.  filled  with  spearlike  scarlet  flow¬ 


ers,  stood  on  a  book-strewn  table  in  the 
center  of  the  room  and  glowed  warmly  in 
the  light  of  rude  lamps,  which  were  reallv 
shallow  bowls  filled  mth  oil,  on  which  were 
floating  crossed  sticks  supporting  wicks  of 
twisted  fiber. 

Ther^,  leaning  beside  the  fireplace,  in 
which  a  fire  already  had  been  laid  agaifist 
the  evening’s  chill,  threw  away  her  cigarette 
and  walked  over  to  the  table,  as  Blaine 
entered. 

“Did  you  find  water  for  the  pwnies?” 

“Yes,  they’re  all  right  for  the  night.” 

“Then  let’s  have  supp)er.  I  Imow  jou 
must  be  starved.  What  time  did  you  have 
your  breakfast  this  morning?  It  must 
have  been  ver>'  early.” 

“Ver>',”  Blaine  repeated,  and  at  some¬ 
thing  in  his  intonation,  Therfese  looked  up 
quickly. 

“How  long  had  you  been  in  that  hut  be¬ 
fore  I  came  along?  Honest  now!” 

“Since  before  day.”  Felix’s  tone  held 
something  of  the  challenge  of  a  small  boy 
when  he  misdoubts  the  consequences  of  a 
confession. 

“You  poor  man!  Why,  you  must  be — ” 
Therese  began,  and  stopp^  midway  in  her 
sentence.  She  looked  keenly  at  Blaine. 
“Then  it  wasn’t  chance  that  led  you  to  the 
hut.  Some  one  must  have — Again  she 
stopped  and  a  quizzical  smile  came  into  her 
eyes.  “How'  much  did  you  pay  the  Eng¬ 
lishman?”  she  asked  unexpectedly. 

His  answer  was  out  before  he  thought. 
“Five  thousand  dollars.” 

Therese  threw  back  her  head  and  begai\  to 
laugh.  “I  should  have  known  better  than 
to  try  to  bid  against  an  American.  No 
wonder  he  told  you.  I  learned  that  he  w"as 
going  down  to  Port  au  Prince  and  paid  him 
five  hundred  to  keep  quiet.” 

So  there  was  the  explanation  of  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  the  check,  so  simple  that  Felix  could 
not  understand  why  it  had  never  occurred 
to  him.  Were  all  the  other  things  which 
puzzled  and  tormented  him  as  easily  ex¬ 
plained? 

His  face  must  have  betrayed  the  question 
which  was  on  his  lips,  for  before  he  spoke. 
Therese  leaned  across  the  table  toward  him. 
All  the  laughter  had  gone  out  of  her  eyes 
and  they  were  very  grave  and  direct. 

“Felix,  will  you  do  something  for  me? 
Will  you  try  to  forget,  until  tomorrow,  that 
there  are  any  questions  you  want  to  ask  me? 
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And  I  don’t  mean  that  I  ■w-ant  you  just  to 
forget  to  ask  them.  I  want  you  to  forget 
that  there’s  anything  to  ask.  Can  you  do 
it,  do  you  think?” 

“I’ll  try,  anyway,”  he  answered  gravely. 

“Thanks.  Tomorrow  I’ll  tell  you  any¬ 
thing  you  want  to  know.  But  now — ”  She 
drew  a  long  breath.  “Just  for  tonight, 
let’s  pretend  there’s  nothing  to  answer  or 
explain.  It’s  all  so  difficult,  and  compli¬ 
cated;  and  tonight  I  want  to  be  happy  and 
forget  it  all.” 

“Why  need  we  ever  speak  of  it  again? 
Why  not  forget  it  for  always?”  Felix 
questioned,  “If  you  say  so,  we’ll  blot  out 
everything  which  hapf>ened  before  this 
afternoon  when  I  met  you  on  the  trail. 
But  after  that,  I’ll  never  consent  to  give  up 
one  minute.” 

“Nor  I,  not  one.  But  the  other —  Oh, 
Felix,  if  only  W'e  could  get  rid  of  it  so  easily! 
There’s  nothing  I  wouldn’t  do.  But  there 
it  is,  like  the  old  man  of  the  sea.” 

Blaine  looked  across  at  her,  his  heart  in 
his  eyes.  “Whatever  it  is,  darling,  there  are 
two  of  us  to  see  it  through  instead  of  one.” 

IDA,  who  had  greeted  him  on  his  arrival 
with  a  “Bon  soir,  Monsieur  Blaine”  as 
imperturbable  as  if  he  had  dropi>ed  in  for 
dinner  at  Madame  Simone’s  Port  au  Prince 
house,  came  in  with  their  coffee. 

“Put  it  over  there  by  the  couch,”  her 
mistress  directed.  “Now  a  cigarette,  and 
I’ll  be  completely  happy,”  she  said,  leaning 
back  on  the  pUlows  Blaine  had  arranged  for 
her  on  the  couch. 

He  doubted  this.  Already,  two  or  three 
times,  he  had  caught  her  quick  glance  at 
the  windows.  What  she  expected  to  see,  he 
could  not  remotely  guess.  Suddenly,  she 
jumped  up,  jerked  the  curtains  apart  and 
peered  out  intently.  Then,  very  carefully, 
she  drew  them  close  together. 

“What  was  it?” 

“Nothing,”  she  evaded.  “Let’s  walk  out¬ 
side  a  bit.  The  fog  has  all  cleared  away, 
but  it’s  as  dark  as  i^.” 

“I’m  ready,”  Felix  answered,  but  her 
eNTision  had  made  him  no  less  certain  that 
he,  too,  had  seen  eyes  peering  in  through 
the  gap  in  the  drawn  curtains. 

“You’ll  not  stay  here  after  tonight,  will 
you?”  he  asked  when  they  were  outside  the 
hut.  “I  can’t  help  seeing  that  something 
is  frightening  you.  It  makes  me  sick  when 


I  think  of  all  the  nights  you’ve  spent  here 
alone  with  old  Ida.” 

“Don’t  imagine  me  sitting  here  alone  and 
terrified.  I  haven’t  been  one  bit,  truly — 
not  until  tonight,” 

“But  why  tonight?”  Blaine  asked  in  a 
tone  of  indulgent  amusement.  “Tonight 
you’re  not  alone.  I’m  here  with  you.” 

Therese  smiled  enigmatically.  “That’s 
why  I’m  frightened,”  she  answered,  and 
added  as  if  to  close  the  subject,  “but  my 
reasons  can  wait,  along  with  other  things, 
imtil  tomorrow.” 

For  a  while,  his  arm  about  her,  they 
walked  in  silence  through  the  night.  Blaine 
was  too  thrillingly  conscious  of  the  near¬ 
ness  of  the  woman  beside  him  to  want  to 
break  the  charmed  thread  of  his  thoughts. 

Therese  was  the  first  to  speak.  Unex¬ 
pectedly,  she  looked  up  at  him,  a  smile  on 
her  lips.  “It’s  good  of  you,  Felix,  to  humor 
me  and  not  ask  me  to  explain  all  the  things 
which  you’ve  a  perfect  right  to  know.  It 
means  a  good  deal  more  to  me  than  you 
imagine.  I  do  so  want  to  be  happy  to¬ 
night —  And  I  am,”  she  added  after  an 
appreciable  moment  of  hesitation.  “I’ve 
got  a  right  to  happiness  for  one  night,  don’t 
you  think?  One  night  isn’t  much  to  ask 
for  out  of  such  a  long,  dreary  succession  of 
them.” 

“You  mustn’t  say  that,”  Felix  expostu¬ 
lated;  and  with  a  happy  laugh  which  held 
just  a  shade  of  troubled  uncertainty,  he 
caught  her  in  his  arms  and  held  her  close. 
“It  sounds  as  if  you’re  contemplating  our 
future  together  as  a  terrible  prospect.  I 
can’t  allow  that.  To  me  it’s  so  wonderful 
that  I  hardly  dare  think  of  it.”  Her  near¬ 
ness,  the  perfume  of  her  yielding  body,  her 
deep,  somber  eyes  intoxicated  him.  His 
arms  tightened  about  her  until  they  held 
her  breathlessly  close.  He  kissed  her 
fragrant  hair,  her  closed  lids  and  then  her 
soft,  curving  mouth,  “If  I  only  knew  how 
to  tell  you,  sweetheart!  I  love  you  so. 
Nothing,  nothing  shall  ever  take  you  away 
from  me  again.” 

Listening  to  his  half-articulate  words, 
Therese  opened  her  eyes  and  smiled  into  his, 
her  lips  responding  to  his  eager  kisses. 

“I’m  glad  you  found  me,  Felix,”  she 
whispered.  “I  love  you.  No  matter  what 
comes,  remember  it,  dear.  And  remember 
that  I  tried  my  best  to  keep  you  from  know¬ 
ing  it.  But  I’m  glad  I  failed;  I’m  glad!” 
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The  last  words  were  defiant;  but  of  what? 
Once  more  she  lifted  her  lips  to  his. 
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OX  THE  way  back,  both  were  silent, 
busy  with  their  owm  thoughts,  but 
twice  Blaine  saw  Therese  glance  back  with 
that  furtive  quickness.  Evidently,  what¬ 
ever  it  was  that  she  feared  to  see  was  not 
there. 

As  they  entered  the  hut,  Felix  was  again 
struck  with  the  incongruity  of  its  interior 
with  the  wildness  outside.  The  fire  had 
been  lighted.  The  yellow  flames  of  the 
primitive  lamps  lighted  up  the  orange  and 
soft  browns  of  the  room.  Idly  curious  to 
know  what  books  Ther^  had  chosen  for 
companions,  Blaine  strolled  over  to  the 
center  table  to  glance  over  them. 

“Hello!”  he  exclaimed.  “Where  did  you 
get  this?  I  haven’t  noticed  it  before.” 
"What?”  Ther^  inquired  casually. 
Blaine  picked  up  the  object  which  had 
caught  his  attention  and  held  it  out  to  her. 
It  was  the  dried  wing  of  a  giant  bat. 
There’s  only  reply  was  a  shuddering, 
indrawn  breath.  With  no  word  of  explana¬ 
tion  she  went  quickly  to  the  couch  and 
dropped  down  on  it,  staring  at  the  thing 
Felix  held  in  his  hand,  her  eyes  wide  with 
growing  terror. 

He  threw  the  bat’s  wing  angrily  on  the 
ilix)r  and.  hurr\ing  across  the  room,  dropp)ed 
down  beside  her.  “What  is  it,  darling? 
WTiat  are  you  afraid  (rf?”  he  questioned, 
his  arms  protectingly  about  her. 

“Hold  me  tight,  Felix,  tight!  Tell  me 
that  it’s  all  a  terrible  nightmare,  that  I’ll 
wake  up  and  find  I’ve  been  dreaming.” 
Her  hands  clung  to  him  and  she  buried  her 
head  in  his  shoulder.  “Oh.  I  can’t  stand  it, 
I  can’t!  If  anything  happens,  Felix.  I’ll 
kill  myself.  I’ve  stood  all  that  I  can.  Why 
didn’t  you  go  away  while  you  could?  Now 
— oh,  God,  now  perhaps  it’s  too  late!” 

Blaine  wras  too  wise  to  try  to  comfort  her 
with  words.  Instead,  he  sat  quietly,  strain¬ 
ing  her  trembling  body  to  his.  and  murmur¬ 
ing  unintelligible,  half-spoken  nothings,  as 
one  does  to  a  child  who  awakens  frightened 
in  the  night. 

.\t  last  she  looked  up  at  him  with  a  brave 
effort  at  a  smile.  “I’ll  tr\'  not  to  act  the 
babv  now.  I’m  sorr\’  I  behaved  so  ab¬ 
surdly.  I  won’t  again,  I  promise  you.” 

Blaine  said  nothing,  his  only  answer  a 
worshiping  smile. 
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“Felix!”  Therese’s  hands  caught  the 
lapels  cff  his  coat,  and  her  eyes  looked 
strai^t  into  his,  very  direct  and  heart- 
breaWngly  serious.  “No  matter  what  hap¬ 
pens,  what  you  may  think  of  me  later,  never 
forget  that  I  love  you  abscJutely,  and  that  I 
did  everything  that  I  could  to  keep  you 
from  finding  it  out.  You’ll  never  forget 
that,  will  you?  I  did  my  best  to  get  away 
from  you  as  soon  as  I  realized  how  things 
stood.” 

“But,  my  darling,  you  mustn’t  talk  this 
way.  Remember  this:  no  matter  what  it  is 
that’s  worrv'ing  you,  it  can  make  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  my  love  for  vou.  Nothing  can  do 
that.” 

Ther^  smiled  wearily.  “You  think 
that,  dear,  I  know.  But  suppose —  Oh.  I 
can’t  talk  about  it,  and — ”  She  jumped  to 
her  feet.  “I’ve  got  to  think  hard,  and 
straight.  I  can’t  think  at  all  with  your 
arms  around  me.  I  want  desperately  to  go 
ahead  and  take  the  ri^.  And  I’m  afraid.” 

“Tell  me  what  it  is,  and  let  me  try’  to 
help  you  to  decide.” 

“I  wi^  I  could,  but  I  mustn’t.  I  know 
what  you  would  say.  No.  I  must  decide 
for  myself.” 

C'ELIX  sat  and  watched  her  as  she 
^  walked  up  and  down  the  room.  It 
was  plain  that  she  was  all  nerves,  hard 
though  she  tried  to  hide  it,  .At  last  she 
threw  herself  into  a  chair  by  the  fire  and 
sat  staring  into  the  flickerinj  blaze. 

Powerless  to  do  anything,  Blaine  sat  and 
watched  her,  his  thoughts  racing  in  a  cir¬ 
cle,  searching  for  an  answer  to  what  now 
was  an  old  puzzle.  This  new  thing,  the 
bat’s  wing,  and  There’s  terror  at  seeing  it, 
evoked  vague,  formless  misgivings.  There 
was  nothing  tangible,  but  the  atmosphere 
of  this  solitary  hut,  hidden  high  in  the  hills, 
the  silent  woman,  in  a  ptanic  at  some  cryptic 
meaning  in  the  shriveled  wing,  her  i^efi- 
nite  evasions,  the  whole  situation  awoke 
a  creepy  uneasiness  which  he  could  not 
throw  off. 

.At  last  Ther^  looked  up  from  the  fire, 
rose  from  her  chair  and  came  over  to  him. 
“Felix,  there’s  one  more  thing  I’m  going  to 
ask  of  you.  Will  you  trust  me  and  let  me 
do  it  without  giving  any  explanations?” 

“I’m  making  no  promises  in  the  dark,” 
he  answ'ered  with  a  slow  smile.  “What 
is  it?” 
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“I  want  a  little  more  time  to  think. 
Here  with  you  I  can’t.  Will  you  stay  here 
until  tomorrow  afternoon,  and  let  me  go 
down  without  you  at  sunrise?” 

“No,  I  certainly  will  not.  Now  that  I’ve 
found  you,  I  don’t  propose  ever  to  let  you 
get  out  of  my  sight  again.”  Therese  could 
not  be  certain  whether  this  answer  was  en¬ 
tirely  serious,  but  she  feared  that  it  was. 
“Do  you  think,  for  one  minute,  that  I’m 
going  to  allow  you  to  go  over  that  lonely 
trail  alone,  and  you,  right  now,  frightened 
half  to  death?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  When  you 
go,  I  go  with  you.” 

“But  you  don’t  understand,”  Therese 
persisted.  “I  give  you  my  word  that  I’m 
not  afraid,  and  also  that  I’m  absolutely  safe 
— safer  than  anybody  on  this  island.  That’s 
true,  honestly.  But  I  must  get  by  myself 
so  that  I  can  think.”  Her  snile  had  some¬ 
thing  of  her  usual  self  in  it  when  she  added: 
“You’re  a  very  disconcerting  young  man 
for  a  woman  who  happ)ens  to  be  in  love 
with  you  to  have  around.” 

In  spite  of  himself,  Blaine  was  forced  to 
recognize  the  sincerity  of  her  belief  in  her 
own  safety.  He  began  to  weaken.  “And 
if  I  conserft,  when  will  I  see  you?” 

“Tomorrow  night,  or  the  next  day.  Go 
straight  to  your  hotel  when  you  get  down, 
and  I’ll  have  a  note  for  you  there,  telling 
you  when  to  come.  And  that  will  be  the 
minute  I’ve  reached  my  decision.” 

“But,  sweetheart,”  Blaine  persisted, 
“what  can  there  be  that  requires  so  much 
thinking?” 

“Look  here,”  Therese  said  very  directly. 
“We  both  know  there  is  something — a 
barrier  of  some  sort — between  us.  I  know 
what  it  is.  You  don’t.  Give  me  twenty- 
fom  hours  to  decide  whether  you  stay  here 
or  safl  on  the  next  boat.” 

“Thwese!  What  are  you  talking  about? 
You’re  mad.  You  are  going  to  marry 
me  and  we  will  leave  together.  You’ve 
promised.” 

Therfese  shook  her  head.  “No,  I’ve  never 
promised  you  that.” 

“But  you  said  that  you  loved  me — ” 

“It’s  because  I  love  you  so  much  that  I 
may  have  to  send  you  away.  Felix,  don’t 
make  it  any  more  difficult  than  it  is  already. 
Please,  please  don’t  try  to  go  down  with 
me.  Let  me  go  alone  with  Ida.  Don’t  ar¬ 
gue  it,  dear.  I  tell  you,  there’s  absolutely 
no  danger  for  me.” 


In  spite  of  himself,  her  jiersistence  im¬ 
pressed  him.  His  objections  became  more 
and  more  half-hearted.  Finally,  he  gave 
in.  “Yes,  I’ll  admit,”  he  conceded,  “you’ve 
forgotten  more  about  this  island  than  I’ll 
ever  know.  And  if  anything  here  is  in¬ 
volved,  you’re  much  the  better  judge.  But 
you  promise  me  that  you’ll  see  me  to¬ 
morrow  night?”  I 

“Or  the  next  day.  The  minute  I  make 
my  decision.” 

“All  right,  I  agree,  fool  that  I  am  to  do  so. 
Now  let’s  forget  it.” 

Thinking  it  over,  after  Therese  had  rid¬ 
den  away  in  the  thick  darkness  which  pre¬ 
cedes  the  dawn,  taking  old  Ida  with  her, 
Felix  found  it  hard  to  understand  how  com¬ 
pletely  they  seemed  to  have  carried  out  his 
suggestion.  Somehow  under  the  spell  of 
her  words  and  her  presence,  he  forgot  to 
puzzle  over  the  one  question  on  which  all 
their  future  seemed  to  hang.  Just  what  they 
did  talk  about,  he  could  not  remember, 
but  it  was  of  a  future  all  rose  and  gold. 
When  he  contemplated  it,  the  present,  with 
its  difficulties  and  uncertainties,  became  as 
hazy  and  formless  as  the  shadows  which 
wavered  around  him. 

One  by  one,  the  flames  of  the  lamps 
flickered,  turned  blue  and  disappeared,  until 
only  one  was  left.  Blaine,  lying  full  length 
on  the  couch,  watched  it,  and  for  the  first 
time  realized  that  he  was  very  tired. 

His  waking  thoughts  began  to  mingle 
with  the  vague  horrors  of  half-sleep.  He 
drowsed,  forced  his  eyes  open,  drowsed 
again.  At  last,  struggling  against  it,  he 
dropped  into  a  deep,  dreamless  sleep  of 
exhaustion. 

He  awoke  with  a  start.  It  was  as 
black  in  the  hut  as  when  he  had 
dropped  asleep.  He  closed  his  eyes  again. 
A  sudden  fear  brought  him  up  with  a  jerk. 
Had  he  been  asleep  for  minutes,  or  for 
hours?  Striking  a  match,  he  peered  anx¬ 
iously  at  his  watch.  It  was  ten  minutes 
past  nine.  He  had  slept  through  the  entire 
day  and  it  was  night  again.  Possibly, 
probably,  Therese  was  waiting  for  him 
now,  wondering  what  had  delayed  him. 

He  hurried  out  to  the  corral,  threw  a  sad¬ 
dle  on  his  pony  and  was  out  on  the  trail  be¬ 
fore  he  stopp^  to  realize  that  he  had  only 
the  vaguest  idea  of  the  way  back  to  Port  au 
Prince.  But  the  pony  seemed  to  have  no 
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such  uncertainty;  so  he  left  it  to  the  pony, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  imaginings  of  the 
morrow.  Back  in  Port  au  Prince,  where 
her  surroundings  were  more  nearly  those  of 
civilization,  Therese  would  forget  the  fear, 
or  whatever  it  was,  which  she  had  made 
him  feel  was  so  real  while  she  talked  to  him 
in  the  mountain  hut.  There,  her  mysterious 
terror  had  not  seemed  bizarre.  Blaine 
frowned  in  the  darkness.  Yes,  Haiti  did 
weave  an  unaccountable  spell  over  those 
who  lingered  amid  her  myriad  contradic¬ 
tions.  The  lazy  rustle  of  the  leaves  of  gray- 
br>led  palins,  the  perfume  of  gaudy-colored 
flowers,  the  sheer  beauty  of  the  hills  and 
sky  and  sea  did  strange  things  to  one’s 
brain. 

The  trail  steepened  precipitously,  bring¬ 
ing  Blaine  abruptly  back  to  his  actual  sur¬ 
roundings.  They  had  climbed  no  such  place 
as  this,  coming  up.  Of  that  he  was  sure. 
Somewhere,  his  pony  had  left  the  trail.  He 
peered  keenly  about,  learning  nothing.  In 
the  darkness,  the  country  seemed  even 
wilder  than  any  he  had  noticed  on  the  up¬ 
ward  journey. 

A  little  farther  on  he  became  conscious 
that  for  some  time  he  had  been  hearing  the 
beat  of  tom-toms.  So  accustomed  had  he 
become  to  the  sound  on  the  island  that  he 
noticed  it  no  more  than  a  city  dweller  does 
the  roar  of  traffic.  The  darkness  about  him 
was  brightened  by  a  faint  glow  and  the  si¬ 
lence  broken  by  a  muffled  humming  of  hu¬ 
man  voices.  For  a  moment  it  puzzled  him. 
Then  he  realized  its  significance.  A  native 
dance  was  in  progress.  At  a  snail’s  pace  he 
proceeded,  searching  for  a  trail  of  some  sort 
leading  toward  the  light.  Some  one  there 
could  tell  him  his  whereabouts  and  direct 
him  on  his  way. 

He  rode  until  the  light  was  behind  him. 
Evidently,  there  was  no  trail  leading  in. 
Dismounting,  he  tied  his  pony  and,  on  foot, 
struck  through  the  thick  bush.  The  flare 
grew  brighter,  and  for  some  subconscious 
reason  he  began  to  walk  quietly,  slipping  as 
noiselessly  as  he  could  through  the  tangle 
of  vines  and  undergrowth  which  grew  be¬ 
neath  the  palms.  The  noise  ahead  grew 
louder:  the  voices  of  men  and  women  min¬ 
gling  in  a  savage  chant. 

Then,  unexpectedly  close  at  hand,  he 
saw  it  through  an  ojjening  in  the  trees. 
With  an  involuntarv"  exclamation  of  amaze¬ 
ment,  Blaine  crouched  in  the  tangled  under- 
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growth  and  watched.  This  was  no  ordinary 
dance;  c^  that  he  was  sure. 

A  cleared  space,  a  hundred  feet  or  more 
across,  was  just  ahead  of  him.  The  ground, 
scuffed  by  innumerable  naked  feec,  nas  as 
bare  and  hard  as  stone.  To  Blaine  it  looked 
like  a  miniature  dance  hall  of  the  elephants 
which  Kipling’s  story  had  made  a  vivid 
reality  for  him  as  a  child.  Resinous  torches, 
some  stuck  in  the  ground  at  the  edge  (rf  the 
clearing,  others  fastened  to  the  boles  of  the 
encircling  p>alms,  cast  a  thick  red  glow  over 
the  scene.  Heavy  black  smoke  hovered 
overhead,  blotting  out  the  stars. 

The  throb  of  numerous  tom-toms  rever¬ 
berated  in  the  air.  Big  ones,  with  their 
slow,  regular  beat,  small  ones  which  joned 
them  in  quicker  tempo.  Mingling  with  the 
two,  weaving  them  together,  was  the  rat¬ 
tling,  exciting  tattoo  erf  the  smallest.  The 
stench  of  raw  tafia  and  sweating  human 
bodies  was  heavy  in  the  air. 

Amid  this  glare  and  stink  and  sound, 
macabre  figures  shuffled  in  and  out  in 
an  African  ghost  dance.  Men  and  women, 
some  half  naked,  some  stark,  advanced  and 
retreated  to  the  beat  of  the  drums.  All 
danced  singly,  grimacing  and  posturing. 
It  was  as  if  aU  the  lewd  bronzes  of  Pompeii 
had  become  alive  to  dance  here  with  lasciv¬ 
ious  abandon. 

The  tempo  of  the  tom-toms  changed. 
The  dancers,  still  continuing  to  writhe  and 
posture,  moved  back  to  the  edge  of  the 
clearing,  where  they  formed  a  weaving  cir¬ 
cle,  their  sweating  bronze  bodies  gleaming 
where  the  red  glare  of  the  torches  touched 
swelling  muscles  and  rounded  flesh. 

A  white  goat,  its  frightened  eyes  glitter¬ 
ing,  appeared  from  somewhere  and  dashed 
frantic^y  about,  seeking  to  escape  from 
the  surrounding  circle.  The  ring  narrowed. 
The  goat  continued  to  race  around  in  its 
frenzy  of  fear.  .An  old  woman,  black  and 
wizened,  but  amazingly  quick,  stepped 
from  among  the  crowd.  The  goat  dodged 
and  circled.  Relentlessly,  the  hag  followed. 
As  quickly  as  a  snake  strikes,  her  hand 
shot  out,  seized  it  by  a  horn  and  dragged 
it,  bleating,  to  a  palm-constructed  altar, 
built  on  the  edge  of  the  clearing  farthest 
away  from  Blaine’s  hiding-place.  The  circle 
broke  and  gave  way  at  her  approach.  The 
chanting  became  a  delirious  wail. 

High  above  the  old  woman’s  head  a  knife 
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flashed,  poised  and  then  plunged  swiftly 
down.  An  agonized  bleat,  and  the  goat, 
blood  spurting  with  every  heartbeat,  raced 
blindly  around  the  remade  circle.  Its  eyes 
glazed;  its  legs  trembled  and  crumpled. 

Pandemonium.  Men  and  women  jostled 
and  fought  to  be  the  first  to  reach  it.  The 
mad  dance  began  again;  the  tom-toms 
boomed  deafeningly;  the  voices  howled 
insanely. 

In  the  midst  of  a  beat,  the  tom-toms 
stopped.  The  voices  became  hushed.  The 
dancers  dropp>ed  back,  leaving  a  cleared 
aisle  from  the  edge  of  the  bush,  straight  to 
the  palm  altar.  Once  more  the  tom-toms 
set  the  air  quivering.  Even  to  Blaine,  with 
generations  of  civilization  behind  him,  their 
call  was  almost  irresistible.  Every  nerve 
in  his  body  tingled  with  desirk  Uncon¬ 
sciously  his  body  swayed  to  their  hypnotic 
beat. 

Out  of  the  gloom  of  the  bush  apf>eared  a 
newcomer.  Her  head  was  wrapp>ed  around 
with  a  crimson  cloth.  A  robe  of  the  same 
color  half  covered  her  body,  which  was 
painted  dead  white.  At  arm’s  length,  on 
either  side  of  her,  she  held  two  gamecocks, 
one  black,  the  other  red.  With  slow,  glid¬ 
ing  steps  she  advanced  between  the  lines  of 
watching  men  and  women,  the  women  en¬ 
vious,  the  men  hot-eyed  and  slobbering. 
As  if  it  were  held  by  invisible  wires,  the 
figure  swayed  to  the  beat  of  tom-toms. 
As  insidiously  as  the  smoke  of  opium,  the 
whitened  body  added  its  taint  to  the  pic¬ 
ture  which,  until  now,  had  been  all  savage 
beastliness.  With  a  slow,  undulating  glide, 
it  passed  between  the  twin  walls  of  black 
bodies. 

Before  the  altar,  the  woman  stopped. 
Her  arms  went  out  straight  before  her,  her 
head  bent  low.  The  old  black  priestess 
stepped  out  before  her.  A  knife  flashed 
twice.  The  cocks’  heads  dropped  to  the 
ground.  Slowly,  very  slowly  the  painted 
woman  raised  her  arms  and  began  to  turn 
beneath  her  crimson  fountain.  Then  more 
quickly — and  Felix  stared  unbelievingly 
into  the  face  of  Therese  Simone,  a  face  so 
intent  and  distorted  that  he  scarcely  recog¬ 
nized  it. 

STUNNED,  his  brain  a  chaos  of  warring 
sensations,  he  crouched  in  his  hiding- 
place.  For  a  long  minute,  his  reluctant  eyes 
picked  out  each  hideous  detail  of  the  night¬ 


mare,  and  seared  it  indelibly  on  his  brain. 
Volition  returned,  and  with  it  one  irresisti¬ 
ble  desire,  the  desire  to  get  away.  Heed¬ 
less  of  the  trailing  vines  which  wrapped 
themselves  around  his  legs,  of  the  thick 
bush  which  reached  up  to  impede  him,  he 
plunged  headlong  from  the  scene  that,  at 
last,  had  shown  him  the  barrier  which  he 
had  declared  could  never  separate  him  from 
the  dancing  woman  he  had  left  to  end 
her  orgy  with  the  slobbering,  sex-crazed 
natives. 

How  he  found  his  pony,  he  never  knew. 
Instinct  guided  .him,  for  the  great  tearing 
pain  which  racked  him  made  coherent 
thought  impossible.  He  threw’  himself  into 
the  saddle,  and  his  merciless  whip  and  spurs 
urged  the  pony  into  a  wdld  gallop  down  the 
steep,  treacherous  trail.  He  rode  wdth  his 
neck  for  sale,  praying  for  a  fall.  Despite 
sharp,  unexpected  turns,  rolling  stones, 
gullies  to  be  jumped  without  warning,  the 
pony,  miraculously,  kept  his  feet. 

The  rider  forgot  his  surroundings  and  the 
pony  slackened  his  pace  and  wras  allowed  to 
continue  at  his  own  gait.  The  first  shock 
over,  Felix’s  brain  began  to  work.  This 
was  infinitely  worse  than  the  numbing  hor¬ 
ror  of  discovery.  For  a  minute  a  dazzling 
possibility  eas^  the  hurt.  Had  he  been 
mistaken?  Was  the  woman  he  had  seen 
dancing  half-naked  not  Therese?  In  the 
red  glare  and  at  the  distance,  could  he  have 
made  an  error?  The  dancer  had  worn  no 
gold  bangle  around  her  arm.  Of  that  he 
was  certain,  and  he  had  never  seen  Therese 
without  hers.  But  he  could  not  deceive 
himself.  He  would  have  given  anything  to 
be  able  to  do  so.  In  spite  of  the  strange¬ 
ness  of  her  expression,  he  knew  that  the 
white  woman,  whose  arms  were  spattered 
with  little  trickles  of  blood,  was  Therese. 
There  was  no  escaping  the  fact,  hideous  as 
it  was. 

And  this  was  the  confession  she  had  to 
make  to  him.  This  was  the  thing,  about 
which  she  must  make  her  decision.  To¬ 
night  she  had  promised  to  see  him,  and 
tonight,  instead,  she  was  dancing  to  those 
hellish  tom-toms.  No  doubt  she  had  sent  a 
note  to  the  hotel,  putting  him  off  until  the 
morrow.  But  the  note  would  not  say  why. 
It  would  not  tell  that  tonight  she  danced 
with  the  voodoos. 

A  sentence  of  hers — a  sentence  spoken  in 
the  delirious  sweetness  of  the  night  before — 
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came  into  his  memory  to  taunt  him:  “No  the  room.  Still  Blaine  lay  tortured  by  his 
matter  what  happens,  what  you  may  think  thoughts.  It  was  late,  according  to  island 
of  me  later,  never  forget  that  I  love  you  hours,  when  he  went  out  to  the  pool  for  his 
absolutely.”  Ghastly!  morning  plunge. 

The  hotel  was  dark  when  he  rode  in 

through  the  gate.  He  put  his  p>ony  away,  A  N  HOUR  later,  while  he  was  having 
and  with  draining  footsteps  mounted  the  his  breakfast  at  a  table  on  the  porch, 

stairs  and  let  himself  into  his  room.  From  Larsen  came  out  to  him.  “Good  mom- 
force  of  habit  he  undressed  and  went  to  ing,  Mr.  Blaine.  I  didn’t  know  you  were 
bed.  He  had  no  expectation  of  sleeping,  and  bslck  from  P6tionville.  You  must  have  come 
lay  there  powerless,  even  for  a  minute,  to  in  late  last  night.  I  didn’t  go  to  bed  myself 
drive  the  tormenting  picture  from  his  brain,  until  after  twelve.” 

When  his  sense  of  fairness  at  last  reas-  “Yes,  it  was  pretty  late,”  Blaine  answered 
serted  itself,  the  first  bitterness  which  col-  perfunctorily. 

ored  his  thoughts  of  Therese  vanished.  “Just  a  minute.  I  almost  forgot  some- 
He,  not  she,  was  to  blame  for  the  disastrous  thing,”  the  proprietor  exclaimed,  and  hur- 
muddle  his  life  had  now  become.  She  had  ried  inside.  In  a  moment  he  returned, 
done  all  that  she  could  to  avert  it.  How  “This  came  for  you  late  yesterday  after¬ 
right  she  had  been  in  sending  him  away!  noon.  Madame  Simone  was  riding  by  and 
He  and  Julia  Ashton  had  made  this  sicken-  left  it  herself.  She  asked  me  to  be  sure  that 
ing  revelation  a  f>ossibility.  you  got  it  the  minute  you  returned.”  Lar- 

Then  the  Therfee  he  had  known  before  sen  held  out  an  addressed  envelope,  care- 
tonight  slipped  shyly  into  the  picture.  Her  fully  sealed. 

deep,  grave  eyes  looked  straight  into  his.  “Thanks,”  Blaine  replied  indifferently,  as 
He  saw  her  as  she  had  appeared  that  night  he  took  it. 

aboard  the  Texylvania,  exquisite,  brillumt.  Before  reading  it,  he  knew  its  contents, 
fragile.  Then,  to  mock  him,  the  scarlet  Therese  would  tell  him  not  to  come  until 

dancing  woman  swayed  beside  her,  bring-  today.  But  he  would  go  neither  today  nmr 

ing  with  her  the  memory  of  the  orgy  of  any  other  day.  Why  add  to  his  hurt  by 

which  she  was  the  center.  hearing  from  her  what  he  already  knew: 

WTiat  lure  could  the  tom-toms  hold  to  that  she  had  decided  to  remain  on  the 

draw  the  Therese  Simone  he  knew  away  island,  and  to  remain  alone?  It  was  hard 

from  her  world,  the  world  which  held  the  enough  as  it  was. 

man  she  loved — even  at  his  bitterest  he  had  Indifferently  he  tore  open  the  envelope 
not  doubted  that — and  make  her  a  part  of  and  drew  out  the  folded  sheet.  Mechani- 

the  nauseating,  savage  rites  he  had  wit-  cally,  his  eyes  traveled  down  the  written 

nessed?  Worse  than  savage.  To  the  na-  lines.  Then  he  sat  up  straight  and  reread 

fives’  primitive  abandonment  to  sex,  the  them,  wondering. 

presence  of  this  beautiful  white  woman  Felix  dear:  Come  to  me  at  once,  no  matter  how 
had  added  an  exotic  decadence,  as  wanton  late  it  is  when  you  get  this.  I’ve  n^e  my  decision 

as  it  was  intangible  but  I'm  more  of  a  coward  than  I  thoi^ht.  I’m 

Now  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  to  go  ^"5“^  quickly.  ^All 

to  her,  when  ^e  sent  for  him,  or  to  hear  her 

announce  a  decision  which,  already,  he  What  did  this  mean?  Why  had  she  writ- 

knew  she  had  made.  Their  love  and  the  ten  him  to  come  when  she  knew  that  she 

degenerate  lure  of  the  island  orgies  had  been  would  not  be  at  her  house,  but  riding  to  the 
pitted  against  each  other,  and  the  island  meeting-place  in  the  bush? 
had  won.  No,  he  would  not  go  to  her,  even  “Larsen!”  Blaine  called.  “Step  here  for  a 
should  she  send  for  him.  The  decision  was  minute,  will  you?” 

a  relief.  Before  this,  he  had  been  dreading  Felix  tried  to  make  the  question  seem 
the  time  when  he  would  have  to  meet  The-  casual  when  he  sjx)ke.  “When  did  you  say 
rese  face  to  face  and  see,  not  the  Therese  that  Madame  Simone  left  this  for  me?” 
he  knew,  but  the  tainted,  blood-spattered  “Yesterday  afternoon,  sometime  around 
woman  who  had  danced  with  abandon  for  six,  and  she  asked  me  to  be  sure  you  got  it, 
the  voodoo  gods.  no  matter  when  you  came  in.  When  you 

The  daycame  unnoticed.  Sunlight  flooded  weren’t  in  by  midnight,  I  decided  you’d  not 
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come  before  today,  or  I  would  have  left  it 
in  your  room  for  you.  Hope  no  harm’s 
done.” 

“No,  it’s  all  right,”  Blaine  answered  ab¬ 
sently.  Forgetting  Larsen  and  everything 
else,  he  drew  out  Therese’s  message  and 
read  it  once  more.  Then  he  folded  it, 
slipped  it  into  his  pocket  and  sat  staring 
blankly  ahead  of  him. 

With  sudden  decision  he  pushed  back 
his  chair  from  the  table.  He  would  see 
Therese.  Much  though  he  dreaded  the 
meeting,  he  must  talk  to  her  and  learn  the 
answer  to  the  hopeless  tangle  of  facts,  as  he 
knew  them. 

“TtU  some  one  to  saddle  me  a  pony  right 
away,”  he  called  to  Larsen  as  he  hurried  in¬ 
side  to  fetch  his  sun  helmet. 

Ten  minutes  later  he  rode  away  from  the 
hotel.  For  the  last  time  he  was  going  to 
see  Th6rese,  and  on  the  morrow  he  would 
sail.  For  once,  thank  God,  luck  was  with 
him  and  there  was  a  northbound  steamer 
due.  Aboard  it,  he  would  get  away  from 
this  treacherous,  unfathomable  island,  and 
the  woman  who  had  come  into  his  life  only 
to  take  away  his  future  and  give,  in  return, 
one  day  of  unforgettable  happiness  and  a 
memory  which  would  sear  a  lifetime. 

AS  BLAINE  dismounted  before  Therese’s 
house,  the  possibility  that  she  might 
not  be  there  presented  itself  for  the  first 
time,  and  with  it  came  the  conclusion  that, 
in  ail  probability,  she  would  not  be.  A 
glance  at  the  deserted  porch  strengthened 
this  conclusion. 

He  ran  quickly  up  the  steps.  His  hand 
was  on  the  knocker  when  the  door  opened 
and  Ida,  saturnine  and  forbidding,  stood 
before  him. 

“Is  Madame  Simone  here?”  he  demanded, 
his  voice  sharp  with  anxiety. 

“Yes,  but  she  is  resting  and  has  given 
orders  not  to  be  disturbed.” 

“That  makes  no  difference.  She’s  ex¬ 
pecting  me.” 

Ida  made  no  move.  “She  gave  orders 
not  to  be  disturbed,”  she  repeated  doggedly 
from  her  place  in  the  doorway. 

Blaine  was  convinced  that  this  was  sim¬ 
ply  an  excuse  to  hide  Therese’s  absence. 
He  felt  certain  that  she  was  not  in  the 
house,  and  was  determined  to  find  out.  He 
started  to  enter. 

With  blazing  eyes,  the  old  woman  took  a 


step  forward,  barring  the  doorway.  At  the 
same  moment  came  the  sound  of  an  open¬ 
ing  door,  and  Therese  stepped  out  of  her 
room. 

“Ah,  it’s  you!”  she  exclaimed  when  she 
saw  Felix.  “I  thought  I  recognized  your 
voice.  You  may  go,”  she  said  quietly  to 
the  servant,  and  to  Blaine  add^:  “She 
must  have  misunderstood  me.  I  told  her 
that  I  would  be  out  to  every  one  but  you.” 

Blaine  stared  at  her  stupidly,  his  emo¬ 
tions  a  confused  mixture,  in  which  aston¬ 
ishment  held  the  largest  place.  What  he 
had  anticipated,  he  did  not  know.  But  cer¬ 
tainly  this  Therese,  looking  very  young  in 
her  thin  white  dress,  gravely  smiling  her 
welcome,  was  anything  but  the  woman  of 
his  expectations. 

“I  didn’t  think  I  would  see  you,”  he  said 
blankly.  “I  thought  you  weren’t  here.” 

“Why?  When  I  left  you  I  promised  that 
I  would  be.  I  wondered  what  kept  you  last 
night.  I  was  beginning  to  be  frightened 
that  something  had  happened.” 

Anything  but  this!  Blaine  felt  that  he 
could  have  borne  callous  defiance  better 
than  this  hypocritical  deceit.  It  was  too 
much.  His  voice  was  as  hard  as  flint  when 
he  answered. 

“Something  did  happen.” 

Therese  looked  at  him  with  curiosity. 
“What?” 

“I  lost  my  way  and,  accidentally,  ran 
into  a  voodoo  ceremony.”  As  he  spoke,  he 
looked  for  a  telltale  flush  on  her  face,  but 
there  was  not  a  sign  that  his  shot  had  told. 

He  groaned  inwardly.  How  utterly  he 
had  been  deceived!  She  was  absolutely  cal¬ 
lous;  had  lost  even  the  grace  to  blush  when 
he  told  her  that  he  had  seen  her,  half  naked, 
the  center  of  an  orgy  vile  enough  to  bring  a 
blush  to  the  face  of  a  woman  of  the  streets. 
As  an  actress  she  was  superb.  Even  in  his 
disgust  he  was  forced  to  admire  her  poise. 

The  hurt  she  had  administered  produced 
a  corresponding  desire  to  hurt  in  return. 
“It  happened  to  be  the  same  ceremony  that 
you  elected  to  grace,  half  naked.”  His  tone 
cut  hke  a  whip. 

No  actress  could  simulate  the  horror 
which  now  came  into  her  face.  It  was  real. 
“What!  What  are  you  saying?  Oh,  God! 
Tell  me,  Felix.  No,  not  here.  Some  one 
might  overhear.  Come  outside.”  Her  voice 
had  dropp)ed  to  a  stricken  whisper  as  she 
glanced  apprehensively  about.  She  caught 
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his  sleeve  and  in  her  impatience  almost 
dragged  him  after  her  out  of  the  room. 
Completdy  mystified,  Blaine  listened  to 
her  next  question. 

“When  was  it?  What  time?  Tell  me 
what  you  saw'  Go  on,  for  God’s  sake.  Tell 
me  the  worst  and  have  it  over.  Was  it  the 
Goat  Without  Homs?” 

The  Goat  Without  Homs!  What  did 
she  mean?  And  from  her  questions 
one  would  imagine  she  knew  less  than  he 
did  of  the  happenings  of  the  night  before. 
Why  this  continued  pretense? 

Suddenly,  he  saw  a  possible  answer.  Bits 
of  stories  he  had  heard  came  back  to  him, 
stories  of  voodoo  priests  and  their  uncanny 
herb  knowledge,  potions,  hypnotism,  all 
handed  down  from  ancestors  in  the  Afri¬ 
can  jungle  and  all  unknown  to  science  of 
civilization.  The  dazzling  possibility  held 
him  speechless  for  a  minute  as  he  contem¬ 
plated  it. 

“Felix,  please!  Don’t  sit  there  staring. 
Tell  me  what  you  saw.  I  can  stand  it,  even 
if  it’s  the  worst.” 

“Do  you  mean  that  you  don’t  know?” 
Now  the  surprise  was  in  Theri^’s  voice. 
“Of  course  I  don’t.  How  could  I?”  No  one 
could  doubt  the  sincerity  of  her  words.  But 
neither  her  answer  nor  his  question  seemed 
to  interest  her.  Intent  on  something  else, 
she  persisted.  “Did  I,  when  you  saw  me, 
did  I  have  anything  in  my  hands?  Was  I 
carrying  anything  to  the  altar?”  The  ques¬ 
tion  came  out  reluctantly  and  Blaine  saw 
her  brace  herself  for  his  reply. 

“Two  gamecocks — one  black  and  one 
reil.” 

With  a  sobbing  “Thank  God,  the  time 
hasn’t  come  yet,”  she  dropped  back  in 
her  chair  and  made  no  effort  to  hide  the 
hysterical  tears  that  marked  the  tremen¬ 
dousness  of  her  relief. 

Without  asking  why,  with  no  answer  to 
the  puzzle  of  There’s  presence  at  the  org}', 
Felix  Blaine  unquestioningly  accepted  her 
innocence.  Dmgs,  hypnotism,  whatever  it 
was,  Therese  had  had  no  knowing  part  in 
it.  Of  that  he  was  convinced. 

Slowly  the  nerve-easing  sobs  grew  less 
violent.  At  last  Theri^  looked  up,  and 
Felix  was  shocked  at  the  sight  of  her.  drawn, 
strained  face.  “I  don’t  understand;  I  went 
to  sleep  here;  I  awoke  here.”  She  shook 
her  head  in  bewilderment.  After  a  long 
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thoughtful  pause,  she  turned  again  to  Felix. 
“Could  you  have  been  mistaken?  Are  you 
positive  it  wasn’t  some  one  else?” 

Felix  smiled  drearily.  “Do  you  suppose 
that,  alreadv,  I  haven’t  tried  to  tell  mvself 
that?” 

His  words  seemed  to  bring  him  into  her 
thoughts  for  the  first  time.  “And  yet,  after 
seeing  that — and  I  know  all  the  horror  of 
what  you  saw — you  came  to  me  today?” 
She  paused.  “You  love  me  a  great  deal 
more  than  I  deserv'e,  Felix.  Any  man 
would  be  more  than  justified  in  refusing 
ever  to  lay  eyes  on  me  again.” 

“I  almost  did,”  he  admitted  simply.  “I 
had  decided  to  sail  tomorrow  without  at¬ 
tempting  to  hear  your  side  of  it.  Then  I 
got  your  note.” 

Her  hand  reached  out  and  touched  his. 
“You  haven’t  heard  my  side  of  it  yet,  but 
without  it,  you  still  believe  in  me.  I  don’t 
see  how  you  can.”  She  looked  at  him  won- 
deringly.  “I  had  decided  not  to  tell  you. 
Now’  that  you  know  so  much,  I  must  tell 
you  the  rest.  It  was  to  decide  this  that  I 
came  down  here  alone,  and  I  had  concluded 
to  send  you  awray  knowing  nothing.” 

She  waved  aside  his  attempted  interrup¬ 
tion.  “I  was  going  to  do  it  b^use  I  loved 
you  too  much  to  let  you  become  entangled 
in  all  the  danger  which  would  come  to  you, 
once  you  knew;  a  danger  that  you  could 
neither  fight  nor  guard  against.” 

SOME  one  stejsped  out  on  the  p>orch. 

Both  Blaine  and  Therese  looked  up 
quickly.  It  was  Ida.  who,  after  delivering 
an  entirely  unimportant  message,  went  in¬ 
side  again. 

“Came  to  see  whether  I  am  still  here,  I 
imagine,”  Felix  smd  carelessly,  after  she 
was  gone.  “She  doesn’t  approve  of  me, 
and  ^ter  last  night,  I  must  say  that  I  feel 
the  same  way  about  her,” 

“What  did  she  have  to  do  with  last 
ni^t?” 

“I  don’t  know’,  except  that  she  was 
there.” 

“Are  you  quite  certain  of  that?”  Therfee 
demanded  incredulously. 

“Absolutely.  She  was  one  of  the  crow’d, 
and  watched  you  as  if  y’ou  were  being  can¬ 
onized.” 

An  expression  of  dawning  comprehension 
came  into  Madame  Simone’s  face.  “I  can 
hardly  believe  it,”  she  said.  “I  thought 
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that  she  was  absolutely  faithful  to  me. 
Tell  me,  did  you  notice  whether  I  was  wear¬ 
ing  this?”  She  indicated  the  gold  bangle 
beneath  her  sleeve. 

“No,  you  were  not.  There  did  seem  to  be 
something  about  your  arm,  but  it  wasn’t 
the  bangle.  You  were  too  far  off  for  me  to 
see  just  what  it  was.” 

“Then  you  are  right.  Ida  must  have 
been  there,  hard  as  it  is  for  me  to  make 
myself  believe  it.  She  must  have  helped 
them  to  get  me  there.  She  was  in  it  all. 
Nobody  else,  except  myself,  knows  how  to 
unloose  this  bangle  that  I’ve  worn  ever 
since — ever  since  the  night  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  about.  Then  you  will  understand 
why  I  wear  the  hideous  thing.” 

Acting  on  an  impulse,  Therese  put  her 
hand  on  the  gold  armlet.  “Unless  you 
had  seen  what  you  did  last  night,  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  you  could  credit  the 
story  I’m  going  to  tell  you.  But  that,  and 
this,  will  help  you  to  realize  that  I’m  re¬ 
counting  facts,  and  not  a  nightmare.” 

Her  searching  fingers  found  the  hidden 
ring..  The  gold  band  opened  and  she 
pp^  it  off.  “Look!”  she  demanded,  hold¬ 
ing  out  her  bared  arm.  “Do  you  wonder 
that  I  keep  it  covered?” 

Blaine  stared  at  the  unbelievably  ob¬ 
scene  tattooing  that  the  bangle  had 
hidden. 

“Good  Lord,  Ther^l  What  a  hdl 
you’ve  lived  through!  Why  do  you  stay 
here?  Why  haven’t  you  got  out  of  this 
devil’s  island?” 

“For  the  same  reason  that  people  stay  in 
any  prison.  Because  I  can’t  get  out.” 

“Ridiculous!  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
in  this  day  and  time  you  can’t  get  away? 
What’s  holding  you?” 

Ther^  made  a  gesture  toward  the  hills. 
“The  island,”  she  said.  “And  every  one  of 
the  million  natives  is  a  jailer.  There’s  al¬ 
ways  some  one  watching  to  see  that  I  don’t 
break  through  my  invisible  bars.  Ida  is  the 
one  p>erson  whom,  until  now,  I  counted  on. 
Now  I  know  that  she,  too,  is  with  them.  I 
realize  that  this  sounds  hysterical  and  im¬ 
possible,  but  listen  and  I’ll  try  to  make  you 
understand.” 

She  slipped  the  bangle  around  her  arm, 
snapp>ed  it  shut,  and  after  a  keen  glance 
about  to  be  certain  that  nobody  had  seen 
her  remove  it,  began  her  story. 


I’ll  have  to  begin  with  my  childhood. 
Possibly  you  already  know  that  I  was 
born  on  the  island.  Anyway,  I  was,  and 
lived  here  until  I  was  five.  Naturally,  I 
haven’t  a  very  consecutive  recollection  of 
those  years,  just  flashes  of  remembrance. 

“Ida  is  the  one  outstanding  personality 
of  those  days.  My  mother  died  when  I  was 
three  weeks  old  and  I  was  left  almost  en¬ 
tirely  in  my  nurse’s  charge.  She  adored  me, 
and  still  does.  That,  really,  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  that  happened  later.” 

“And  to  prove  her  affection,  dopes  you 
and  spirits  you  off  into  the  hills  to  take  part 
in  those  b^tly  ceremonies.  Not  much 
adoration  there,”  Blaine  commented. 

Therese  smiled  bitterly.  “You  don’t  un¬ 
derstand  native  mentaUty.  The  two  out¬ 
standing  things  in  Ida’s  life  are  her  love  for 
me  and  voodoo  worship.  Religious  fanati¬ 
cism  isn’t  entirely  confined  to  civilization, 
you  know.  But  to  go  on.  Among  all  the 
jumble  of  early  childhood  recollections,  one 
stands  out  vividly  in  my  memory.  I  never 
understood  it  until  after  my  return  to  the 
island,  four  years  ago,  and  had  come  almost 
to  believe  it  was  a  dream. 

“I  awakened  in  Ida’s  arms.  It  w'as  night 
and  we  were  in  the  bush.  Another  native 
woman  was  leaning  over  me.  There  were 
torches  all  about  and  tom-toms.  Some¬ 
thing  pricked  my  arm  and  I  cried  out. 
Then  I  went  to  sleep  again.  Afterward,  I 
don’t  know  when,  I  asked  Ida  about  it  and 
she  told  me  I  had  dreamed  it;  but  inside 
my  arm  were  five  little  black  dots,  making 
a  rude  pattern.  Y ears  af  terward ,  when  they 
became  a  part  of  the  tattooing,  I  knew. 

“When  I  was  about  five,  my  father  made 
some  sort  of  arrangement  about  the  coffee 
plantations  and  we  went  home  to  Europe. 
He  had  always  hated  the  island,  and  after 
my  mother  died  here,  hated  it  even  more. 
He  wouldn’t  even  take  Ida  with  us,  be¬ 
cause  she  reminded  him  of  it. 

“From  then  until  four  years  ago  when  he 
died,  we  lived  all  over  the  world,  here, 
there  and  everywhere.  I  had  a  governess, 
Madame  Erinza,  who  after  I  grew  up  be¬ 
came  a  sort  of  chap>eron,  and  came  here  to 
Haiti  with  me  when  some  matters  connected 
vdth  settling  the  estate  made  the  trip  neces¬ 
sary.  When  we  got  here,  we  went  straight 
to  the  plantation  near  Jacmel,  in  the  south 
of  the  island,  the  same  place  where  I  had 
lived  as  a  child.” 
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Ther^  stopp>ed  speaking.  “The  rest  of 
the  story,”  she  said,  after  a  long  pause,  “is 
the  secret  which  has  made  my  life  a  thing 
not  worth  the  keeping.  If  I  could  only  get 
away  from  it  .  .  .  But  I  can’t.  I’ll  never 
leave  this  island.”  Therese  uttered  the 
words  with  the  hopelessness  of  utter  con¬ 
viction.  “These  natives  never  rela.x  their 
watching  for  a  minute.” 

“But  you  will  get  away,  sweetheart. 
Whatever  the  obstacles  are,  we’ll  overcome 
them  together.”  Felix  tried  to  put  the  ring 
of  complete  certainty  into  his  assurance, 
without  entire  success.  Despite  himself, 
he  had  begun  to  feel  that  an  invisible  hand 
hovered  over  them,  waiting  to  drag  them 
back  should  they  attempt  to  escape.  Es¬ 
cape  from  what?  If  they  wished,  what  was 
to  prevent  them  from  going  aboard  the 
ship  which  would  sail  tomorrow?  “We’ll 
not  only  go,  but  we’ll  go  tomorrow,”  he 
said  aloud. 

Terrified,  Therese  looked  quickly  about. 
“Be  careful.  Don’t  say  that  aloud.  You 
don’t  understand.  Let  me  finish.” 

Almost  as  if  she  were  reading  from  a 
book,  she  resumed  her  story. 

WHEN  we  arrived  at  my  coffee  plan¬ 
tation,  we  found  everything  pre¬ 
pared  for  our  reception,  and  Ida  installed 
as  a  sort  of  over-servant.  From  the  first 
she  adored  me,  spoiled  me  and  tyrannized 
over  me,  as  if  I  were  still  five  instead  of 
twenty.  Those  first  days  were  dreary  be¬ 
yond  description — as  dreary  as  Madame 
Erinza  herself.  There  was  nothing  to  do, 
no  one  to  see,  and  the  business  affair  dragged 
on  until  I  almost  despaired  of  ever  settling 
it.  Yet  I  couldn’t  leave  Haiti  until  I  did. 

“It  was  while  I  was  in  this  state  of  rest¬ 
less  impatience  and  boredom  that  Ida  first 
began  to  talk  to  me  about  voodoo  cere¬ 
monies  and  secret  rites.  It  was  all  by  hints 
and  innuendo  at  first,  but  I  seized  on  it 
with  avidity.  The  mystery  of  it,  and  the 
fact  that  it  was  something  about  which  no 
white  person  knew  anything,  attracted  me 
and  aroused  my  curiosity.  Hazy  pictures 
of  my  childhood  made  me  even  keener,  and 
when  I  was  alone  with  Ida,  I  never  left  off 
my  questioning. 

“At  first  she  wouldn’t  talk.  Wasn’t  sure 
of  me,  no  doubt.  Then  one  night  after  I 
had  plagued  her  for  weeks,  she  consented 
to  take  me  into  the  bush  to  see  them  dance. 
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The  scene  fascinated.  They  were  dancing 
in  the  moonlight  and  their  brown  bodies 
seemed  a  part  of  the  waving  shadows  of  the 
palms  that  fringed  the  clearing,  shadows 
which  shifted  and  merged  into  the  gloom 
from  which  they  had  come.  I  saw  it  all 
from  a  distance.  Ida  refused  to  let  me  go 
near,  and  after  a  few  minutes  insisted  on 
leaving. 

“That  was  the  beginning.  Afterward 
we  went  more  and  more  frequently  into  the 
bush.  This  kept  up  for  some  time,  until, 
one  night,  we  were  discovered  watching  a 
dance  from  our  usual  hiding-place.  The 
confusion  and  excitement  that  followed  were 
proofs  of  how  jealously  the  natives  guard 
their  secrets.  We  were  dragged  out  into 
the  clearing  and  surrounded  by  a  very  ugly 
mob — and  a  very  threatening  one.  I  was 
horribly  frightened,  and  know  now  how  well 
I  had  a  right  to  be.  Except  for  Ida,  I  would 
never  have  left  the  place  alive.  She — and 
there  was  something  almost  triumphant  in 
it — jerked  back  my  sleeve  and  pointed 
dramatically  to  the  five  dots  tattooed  inside 
my  arm. 

“At  once  everything  changed.  The  na¬ 
tives  dropped  back  and  stood  regarding  me 
curiously  and  with  unmistakable  friendli¬ 
ness.  Then  an  old  woman  hobbled  up  and 
made  a  circle  around  me  with  meal  poured 
from  a  halved  gourd.  This  done,  she  held 
out  a  cup  and  told  me  to  drink  what  was  in 
it.  Ida  motioned  me  to  do  as  the  tnamaloi 
directed,  and  I  was  too  frightened  to  refuse. 
When  I  took  the  cup  from  my  lips,  a  great 
shout  went  up  from  the  watchers.  The 
tom-toms  beat  wildly  and  every  one  began 
to  dance.  In  the  confusion  that  followed 
we  slipped  away. 

“When  I  insisted  on  Ida’s  telling  me 
what  the  dots  meant,  I  let  myself  be  satisfied 
with  a  half-truth.  She  said  that  when  I 
was  a  baby  she  had  them  put  on  as  a  charm 
against  evil  spirits,  and  that  after  I  had 
been  marked  by  a  tnamaloi,  I  had  a  right  to 
go  to  any  voodoo  ceremony.  If  I  had  half 
guessed  the  truth,  I’d  have  left  the  island 
the  next  day.  Now  I  never  will.” 

Therese  would  not  permit  Felix’s  at¬ 
tempted  interruption,  and  continued  her 
story.  Evidently  she  wished  to  get  to  its 
end  as  quickly  as  possible. 

“I  think  I  must  have  been  more  fright¬ 
ened  than  I  realized,  for  that  ended  my 
night  adventures  for  some  time.  Ida  tried 
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to  persuade  me  to  go,  but  always  I  re¬ 
fuse. 

“After  a  time,  I  began  to  miss  the  excite¬ 
ment.  My  business  seemed  as  far  from  a 
settlement  as  ever,  and  time  hung  unendur- 
ably  heavy  on  my  hands.  Then  I  did  the 
thing  I’ve  been  paying  for  ever  since.  Ida 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  She  was  ill  with 
fever  at  the  time.  Tm  certain  that  if  she 
had  been  with  me,  it  would  never  have  hap¬ 
pened — certainly  not  in  the  way  it  did. 

“T  WAS  lying  awake  in  bed  one  night 
when  the  tom-toms  began.  I  listened 
to  them  for  a  while;  tried  to  go  to  sleep  and 
found  myself  listening  again.  Then — I 
can’t  explain  this  to  you,  Felix;  I  don’t  un¬ 
derstand  it  myself — they  began  tp  call  me. 
The  rhythm  of  their  beat  took  possession 
of  me.  I  got  up,  dressed  and  slipped  out 
of  my  room  into  the  night.  Following  the 
sound  of  the  tom-toms,  I  went  through  the 
bush  until  I  could  see  the  light  of  the 
torches  and  on  into  the  clearing  itself.  At  a 
glance,  I  realized  that  this  was  no  ordinary 
dance.  It  was  entirely  different  from  any¬ 
thing  I  had  seen  before.  Nobody  paid  any 
attention  to  me.  Now,  in  their  eyes,  I  was 
one  of  them. 

“I  watched  the  sacrifices  of  the  game¬ 
cocks  and  the  goat,  and  was  sick  with  the 
beastliness  of  the  whole  horrible  business. 
I  wanted  to  leave,  but  something  held  me. 
The  blood  and  the  noise  and  that  indescrib¬ 
able  smell  of  tafia  and  mad  humanity.  I 
couldn’t  go.  I  seemed  to  have  lost  the  pow¬ 
er  to  make  my  limbs  act.  Then  it  came. 
It’s  as  vivid  now  as  it  was  when  I  stood 
there  and  watched,  one  white  woman  in 
that  blood-crazed  mob  of  savages.” 

A  shudder  she  could  not  repress  passed 
over  her.  Her  eyes  were  black  with  the 
pKiin  and  horror  of  the  reviewed  picture. 
Her  voice  sank  to  a  tense  whisper. 

“A  black  woman,  young  and  full¬ 
breasted,  stepped  out  of  the  shadows.  Her 
mouth  was  wide  open,  her  strong  white 
teeth  gleamed  between  her  thick  lips, 
twisted  into  a  maniac’s  smile.  Held  out 
before  her  was  a  baby,  a  tiny  one  not  more 
than  a  year  old.  He  was  laughing  and 
holding  out  his  hands  to  the  bright  torches. 
Even  then  I  didn’t  realize  what  was  to 
happ>en.  If  I  had,  I  could  have  done  noth¬ 
ing.  For  my  life,  I  couldn’t  have  moved. 
At  the  altar  the  woman  stopped  and  laid 


the  child  down  before  it.  The  watchers 
stood  breathless.  There  wasn’t  a  sound 
except  the  little  boy’s  cooing.  I  tried  to 
scream  and  couldn’t. 

“Then  the  old  woman,  the  one  who  had 
sacrificed  the  goat,  came  out  and  gave  the 
same  knife  to  the  young  one  who  had 
brought  the  child  to  the  altar. 

“The  blade  flashed  once.  There  w^  a 
little  whimpering  wail  as  it  descended. 
Then  everything  went  black.  I  had  seen 
the  Sacrifice  of  the  Goat  Without  Homs. 

“When  I  woke,  it  was  day  and  I  was  in 
my  bed.  Ida  was  bending  over  me,  croon¬ 
ing  and  all  solicitude.  ‘Oh,  my  baby! 
Why  did  you  go  without  Ida?  Why  did 
you  go?’  But  I  hardly  heard  her.  I  could 
do  nothing  but  lie  and  stare  at  the  obscen¬ 
ity  tattooed  around  my  arm,  the  real  mean¬ 
ing  of  which  I  was  not  to  know  until  months 
later. 

“That  day  we  left  for  Port  au  Prince, 
Madame  Erinza,  Ida  and  I,  with  the  terri¬ 
ble  tattooing  hidden  under  this  bangle  that 
I  picked  up  once  at  Benares.  Madame 
Erinza  could  not  understand  my  unex¬ 
pected  leaving,  but  nothing  could  have  in¬ 
duced  me  to  stay,  even  for  another  day,  in 
the  south.  I’d  have  gone  mad.  You  see, 
I  was  so  foolishly  ignorant  that  I  believecl 
that,  once  away  from  that  particular  vicin¬ 
ity,  I’d  leave  the  whole  awful  affair  behind 
me,  and  my  purpose  was  to  finish  my  busi¬ 
ness  as  speedily  as  possible  from  Port  an 
Prince,  and  then  to  leave  the  island  for 
good. 

“Not  long  after  we  came  here,  Georges 
Simone,  whom  I’d  known  in  Europe,  learned 
that  I  was  here  and  came  over  from  France. 
Before  I  sailed  he  had  asked  me  to  marry 
him  and  I  had  refused.  Here  in  Haiti,  a 
link  to  my  old  life,  he  seemed  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  person  from  the  Georges  Simone  I  had 
known  in  Paris.  I  promised  to  marry  him. 
When  I  told  Ida,  she  was  frantic,  and  never, 
up  to  the  very  day  of  my  marriage,  ceased 
to  beg  me  not  to.  Of  course,  I  paid  no  at¬ 
tention. 

“On  my  wedding  day,  she  came  veiy 
early  to  my  room.  I  was  awake  and  she 
sto(^  for  a  while  looking  at  me,  her  face  as 
expressionless  as  an  image’s.  ‘The  great 
papaloi  back  there  has  sent  you  this  and 
a  message.  He  says  that  you  have  seen 
the  Sacrifice  and  he  forbids  you  to  marr\- 
the  white  man.’  Then  she  laid  a  dried 
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bat’s  wing  on  the  side  of  my  bed  and  went 
out  again. 

“^^HAT  morning  I  was  married.  In  the 
afternoon,  Georges  Simone  was  ly¬ 
ing  dead  in  the  garden — murdered.  It  was 
useless  to  try  to  discover  who  actually 
struck  the  blow.  I  knew — ^and  every  native 
in  the  island  knew — that  voodoo  was  show¬ 
ing  me  its  power.” 

“But  I  don’t  understand.  Why  did  they 
kill  Simone?”  Felix  demanded. 

“Because  he  was  taking  me  away.  Now 
don’t  you  understand  why  I  tried  to  hide 
from  you — tried  to  make  you  leave  the 
island?  I’m  safe.  Nothing  can  happen  to 
me,”  she  explained  drearily.  “But  if  they 
even  suspect  that  you  are  trying  to  take  me 
away,  you’re  as  good  as  dead.  Go  away, 
dear,  while  there’s  time.” 

Blaine  leaned  over  and  took  Therese’s 
hand  in  both  of  his.  “Listen  to  me,”  he  said 
quietly.  “I’m  going  away  when  you  go 
with  me,  not  before.  That’s  final,  so  there’s 
nothing  more  to  be  said  about  it.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is,  how  are  we  to  do  it?  To  save  me  I 
can’t  see  why  it  should  be  difficult.” 

“It  will  More  than  once  I’ve  tried 
and  always,  somehow,  they’ve  managed  to 
keep  me.  If  we  go,  we’ve  got  to  do  it  with 
every  native  in  the  island  trying  to  prevent 
it.  Until  today  I  thought  that  one — Ida — 
would  help  me.  Now  I  know  that  even  she 
is  not  to  be  counted  on.” 

“But  don’t  you  see,  dear?  The  verj^  fact 
that  you  did  trust  her  made  an  escape 
harder.  She  knew  all  your  plans  and 
warned  the  others.” 

A  ray  of  hope  flickered  for  a  moment  in 
Therese’s  eyes,  then  disappeared.  “Yes,  I 
see  that,  but  listen  to  the  rest  that  I  have 
to  tell  you  before  we  discuss  this  possibil¬ 
ity  that  I  don’t  even  dare  contemplate. 

“After  Georges  was  killed,  I  ran  away.  !• 
couldn’t  stand  the  maudlin  curiosity  of 
Port  au  Prince.  With  no  one  but  Ida  I 
went  to  the  hut  in  the  mountains,  and  stayed 
there  three  months.  Poor  Madame  Erinza, 
terrified,  had  deserted  me  and  sailed  on  the 
ship  which  Georges  and  I  would  have  left  on. 

“While  I  w'as  up  in  the  mountains,  by 
accident,  I  learned  the  real  reason  why  I 
was  being  held  in  the  island.  When  I  did, 
it  was  hard  to  decide  whether  it  wouldn’t 
have  been  better  to  remain  ignorant  of  what 
was  ahead  of  me. 


“Handed  down  with  the  rest  of  voodoo 
superstition  and  sorcery — I  know  no  other 
word  for  some  of  the  things  the  priests  can 
do — is  a  belief  as  old  as  the  religion  itself. 

“The  Sacrifice  of  the  Goat  Without  Homs 
is  the  supreme  devotional  act.  Nothing 
else  can  stay  the  wrath  of  the  voodoo  god. 
The  supremacy  of  the  whites,  slavery,  every 
misfortune  is  a  result  of  his  anger.  But  a 
day  when  the  blacks  will  be  supreme  is  prom¬ 
ised.  That  day  dawns  when  a  white  woman 
brings  a  child  to  the  altar  and  plunges  a 
knife  into  his  heart.” 

Therese’s  eyes  caught  and  held  Blaine’s. 
“I  am  the  woman  who  is  to  make  the  sacri¬ 
fice.  The  mark  around  my  arm  shows  that 
I  have  been  chosen.  Until  now,  I  have  al¬ 
ways  believed  that  the  knife  in  my  hand 
would  save  me.  I  could  kill  myself.  Now 
that  I  know  that  last  night,  drugged,  I  took 
part  in  a  ceremony,  even  that  is  gone.”  . 

“God  in  heaven!”  Blaine  whispered. 

IJIS  thoughts  full  of  the  story  Therese 
had  told  him,  Blaine  rode  back  to  his 
hotel.  Away  from  Therese  and  the  convinc¬ 
ing  spell  of  her  voice,  he  began  to  see  the 
situation  from  another  angle.  How  could 
the  natives,  if  they  were  ignorant  before¬ 
hand  of  her  intention,  hinder  her  from  leav¬ 
ing  the  island  if  she  desired  to  go?  Even  if 
there  was  no  “law  and  order”  to  be  counted 
on  for  protection,  he  failed  to  see  how  she 
could  be  prevented,  the  next  day,  from  driv¬ 
ing  through  the  streets  and  going  aboard 
the  ship.  The  case  of  Georges  Simone,  and 
later,  Therese’s  own  unaided  attempts,  he 
could  understand.  Neither  she  nor  Simone 
had  realized  that  there  was  a  danger  to  be 
guarded  against.  And  more,  until  now,  the 
fact  that  Ida  was  playing  the  spy  had  been 
unsuspected.  Unless  the  natives  received 
a  warning  beforehand,  Blaine  felt  confident 
that  they  would  be  powerless  to  interfere. 
VV’ith  this  thought,  came  an  idea.  Turning 
his  pony,  he  ro<le  down  to  the  British  Lega¬ 
tion.  When  he  arrived,  he  asked  to  see  the 
Minister,  and  was  at  once  shown  into 
Crewe’s  office. 

“Hello!”  the  Englishman  exclaimed,  as 
Felix  came  in.  “What  can  have  brought 
you  here  through  all  this  heat?”  During 
Blaine’s  stay  in  the  island  the  two  men 
had  come  to  know  each  other  fairly  inti¬ 
mately,  as  usually  happens  in  small  foreign 
colonies. 
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“To  ask  you  to  do  me  a  favor.  You 
diplomatic  chaps  always  have  a  way  of  do¬ 
ing  things  on  the  quiet,  and  1  want  you  to 
engage  two  cabins  on  tomorrow’s  boat  for 
New  York,  and  keep  it  very  dark  for  whom 
they  are  taken.  Also,  you  may  congratu¬ 
late  me.  Madame  Simone  and  I  are  to  be 
married,  but  for  reasons  I  needn’t  go  into, 
the  ceremony  will  take  place  in  New  York 
and  not  here.” 

I  Crewe  held  out  his  hand.  “Indeed  I  do 
congratulate  you.  You’re  a  very  lucky 
man.  Of  course  I’ll  see  to  the  cabins,  and 
will  be  very  certain  that  nobody  knows  they 
are  for  you.  I’ll  engage  them  in  the  Lega¬ 
tion’s  name  and  you  can  claim  them  after 
you  go  aboard.” 

“Thanks  so  much — and  please  be  sure  no 
one  knows.” 

“Never  fear.” 

It.  was  not  until  after  dinner  that  Blaine 
saw  Ther^  again.  He  found  her  alone  on 
the  porch  and  at  once  told  her  what  he  had 
done.  “The  boat  has  been  heard  from  and 
will  arrive  on  time,  so  we  sail  at  five  tomor¬ 
row.  You  can  leave  here,  ostensibly  to  go 
to  Julia’s  or  any  other  place,  drive  to  the 
pier  and  go  aboard  before  any  one  knows, 
much  less  plans  anything  to  hinder  you. 
I’ll  do  the  same.  It’s  simplicity  itself.  Now 
that  we  know  that  Ida  has  been  spying  on 
you,  the  element  of  surprise  is  all  on  our 
side,  and  we’re  bound  to  succeed.  Don’t 
you  agree?” 

“While  you’re  talking  about  it,  yes,” 
Therese  answered  with  a  worried  frown. 
“It  sounds  almost  too  simple  and  easy. 
But  are  you  sure  that  no  one  susjsects? 
They’re  so  cunning,  these  natives.  Don’t 
forget  that  every  single  one  is  watching  me 
— and  you,  too,  now.  Of  course  they  all 
know  about  your  arrival  at  the  hut,  and  my 
return  here.  Some  one  was  {jeering  in  at  us 
that  night.” 

“I  know  it.  Ida,  I  think.  Don’t  you  re¬ 
member  how  she  kept  p>opping  in  and  out 
for  no  reason  at  all?” 

Ther^  nodded.  “Yes.  Poor  Ida!  I 
don’t  know  whether  you  can  see  it  or  not, 
but,  in  a  way,  it’s  because  she  loves  me 
that  she  has  done  all  of  this.  To  her,  to  be 
chosen  to  offer  the  great  sacrifice  is  the  big¬ 
gest  thing  that  could  come  to  any  one.  She 
believes  it.” 

Before  he  could  put  his  definite  and  very 
unfavorable  opinion  of  Ida  into  words,  he 


was  amazed  to  hear  Therese  begin  to  laugh. 

“Felix,  I’ve  just  thought  of  something.” 

“What?”  he  demanded,  mystified  at  her 
sudden  change  of  mood. 

“Clothes.  We’ll  arrive  in  New  York  in 
the  same  things  we  wear  to  the  ship.  Isn’t  it 
typical  of  a  woman  to  think  of  her  look-^ 
when  everything  in  the  world  is  at  stake? 
I’ve  one  consolation,  however.  You’ll  be 
equally  mussy.” 

“You  don’t  think  we  must  leave  our  lug¬ 
gage  and — ” 

Therese  gave  him  no  time  to  finish  his 
query.  “Of  course.  Listen,  Felix!”  She 
was  very  anxious  now.  “If  we’re  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  we  must  do  nothing,  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing,  to  let  them  susp>ect.  If  they  do,  some¬ 
thing  will  happen.  I’m  not  exaggerating, 
dear.  I  know  these  natives  and  have  tried 
to  get  away  before.  Always,  something 
happened.  Promise  me  that  you’ll  leave 
the  hotel,  just  as  if  you  expected  to  return 
within  a  half-hour.” 

Blaine  caught  the  old  note  of  terror  which 
was  coming  back  into  her  voice,  and  has 
tened  to  reassure  her. 

“And  there’s  one  thing  more.  Don’t  eat 
or  drink  a  thing  that  a  native  has  had  a 
chance  to  doctor.  I  may  be  overcautious, 
but  I  can’t  rid  myself  of  the  fear  that,  some¬ 
how,  they’!! guess  what  we  intend  to  do.  As 
for  myself,  I  shan’t  touch  a  thing  until  I  am 
aboard  and  the  ship  has  sailed.” 

T  TNTIL  almost  miflnight,  they  sat  and 
^  planned,  and  with  the  passing  of  the 
hours,  their  surety  of  success  grew  until, 
for  the  first  time  since  she  had  known  the 
fate  that  the  island  held  for  her,  Therese 
felt  that  there  was  a  hope  of  escaping  it. 
She  watched  him  until  he  rode  out  of  the 
gates  and  then  went  inside  and  to  bed. 
Contrary  to  aU  her  exp>ectations,  almost  at 
once  she  dropped  off  to  sleep. 

When  she  opened  her  eyes,  it  was  day. 
The  turning  of  her  door-knob  had  awakened 
her.  Ida  peered  in  and,  seeing  that  her 
mistress  was  awake,  brought  her  coffee  to 
the  bedside  table.  *  After  opening  the  shut¬ 
ters  halfway,  putting  out  slippers  and  ki¬ 
mono,  she  shuffled  out. 

From  force  of  habit,  Therese  poured 
her  coffee.  Then  she  remembered.  Very 
quietly,  she  slipped  out  of  bed  and,  cup  in 
hand,  went  over  to  a  half-open  window. 
She  peered  out  cautiously.  There  was  no 
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one  in  sight,  and  quickly  she  emptied  the 
cup  into  a  flower  bed.  The  three  slices  of 
thinly  cut  bread,  she  rolled  into  a  tight  ball 
and  dropped  among  the  broad-leafed  plants 
beneath  the  window.  Then  she  went  back 
to  bed  and  to  delicious  rose-colored  day¬ 
dreams  until  a  servant  came  to  say  that 
Mrs.  Ashton  was  calling  and  would  wait  for 
her  on  the  porch. 

WTiile  Therese  sat  outside  talking  to 
Julia,  delighted  to  have  some  one  with 
whom  to  while  away  some  of  the  dragging 
hours  until  afternoon,  Ida  puttered  about 
her  mistress’s  room,  setting  it  to  rights. 
Today  she  went  about  her  duties  me¬ 
chanically,  her  eyes  darting  inquisitively 
about  the  room.  Plainly  puzzled,  she  put 
down  her  palm  broom  and  walked  over  to 
the  window,  where  she  stood  staring  out¬ 
side.  Something  round  and  white,  half 
hidden  beneath  the  leaves  of  a  flowering 
plant,  caught  her  eye.  At  once  she  was  all 
keen  attention. 

Leaving  her  work,  she  slipped  out  of  the 
house  by  a  back  door  and  hurried  around 
to  the  flower  bed.  Picking  up  the  ball  of 
bread,  she  stood  regarding  it  intently. 
Then  she  dropp)ed  down  on  her  knees  and 
passed  her  hand  slowly  over  the  earth. 
Her  fingers  found  a  spot  still  damp.  Nod¬ 
ding  her  head  understandingly,  rshe  then 
scrambled  to  her  feet  and  hobbled  off 
quickly  to  her  own  little  hut.  Inside  it, 
she  took  a  rolled-up  packet  from  its  hiding- 
place,  a  packet  which,  before  light  that 
morning,  had  been  brought  to  her  by  an¬ 
other  woman  who  had  walked  all  night 
through  the  bush  to  deliver  it. 

Opening  it,  she  thoughtfully  fingered  the 
collection  of  dried  roots,  bark  and  leaves 
inside.  Painstakingly,  she  made  her  choice. 
Then  she  went  to  one  of  the  outdoor  stone 
and  mud  stoves,  threw  a  few  pieces  of 
charcoal  into  the  little  scooped-out  grate, 
and  began  to  brew  her  mixture.  When  the 
water  began  to  boil,  from  time  to  time,  she 
dropped  a  pinch  of  something  into  the 
steaming  kettle.  Finally  she  lifted  it  from 
the  fire  and  carried  it  inside  her  hut  to 
cool. 

.\t  lunch  time,  Ther^e  could  invent 
nothing  better  than  a  headache  to  account 
for  her  failure  to  touch  food.  A  strange 
glance  from  Ida’s  watchful  eyes  made  her 
uneasy.  Was  it  p>ossible  that  she  knew 
something  of  what  was  racing  through  her 
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mistress’s  brain?  Ever>-thing  was  going 
much  too  smoothly.  She  didn’t  like  it. 

Three  o’clock.  She  tossed  restlessly  on 
her  bed,  where  the  simulated  headache  had 
taken  her.  She  must  stop  thinking,  con¬ 
juring  up  every  conceivable  horror. 

In  another  half4iour  her  nerves  were 
strained  to  the  snapping  point.  If  she  had 
only  thought  of  it,  they  could  have  ar¬ 
ranged  some  way  for  Felix  to  let  her  know 
that  he  was  in  no  danger — that  they  were 
unsuspected. 

As  if  in  answer  to  her  wish,  Ida  came  into 
the  room,  bringing  a  big  bunch  of  pale  yel¬ 
low  roses.  “M’sieur  Blaine  has  just  sent 
these  to  you,”  she  said,  crossing  to  the  bed. 

Therese  thrilled.  It  was  like  Felix  to 
guess  her  fears  and  devise  this  wordless 
assurance.  She  stretched  out  her  arms  for 
the  flowers. 

“How  lovely  they  are!”  she'  exclaimed 
as  Ida  gave  them  to  her.  “Ouch!  But 
they’ve  certainly  got  thorns.” 

WHILE  Madame  Simone  was  admir¬ 
ing  his  gift,  Blaine  was  wandering 
restlessly  up  and  down  the  hotel  porch, 
with  nothing  to  do  but  await  the  hour  of 
departure.  A  little  before  four  he  called  a 
hotel  trap  and  directed  the  driver  to  go  to 
the  British  Legation.  He  alighted  at  the 
gates,  dismissed  the  vehicle,  and  as  soon  as 
it  was  around  the  corner,  on  foot,  set  out 
for  the  ship.  Nobody  molested  him.  No 
one  seemed  even  to  notice  him  as  he  walked 
through  the  confusion  of  the  long  pier. 

Abmrd,  he  sought  out  the  purser,  who 
showed  him  to  the  two  cabins  reserved  for 
the  British  Legation.  “We  sail  at  five, 
don’t  we?” 

“Five,  sharp,”  the  purser  corroborated  as 
he  left  him. 

Blaine  was  exultant.  It  was  too  easy. 
V\Tiy  had  he  let  himself  worry,  or  con¬ 
sider  for  a  minute  that  there  was  any  real 
difficulty  or  danger?  Undoubtedly,  he  and 
Therese  could  have  driven  down  together, 
luggage  piled  high  about  them,  with  no 
more  molestation  from  the  natives  than  he 
had  encountered. 

Luggage!  He  made  a  wry  face  when  he 
considered  that  the  razor,  now  hidden  in 
his  pocket  along  with  his  pistol,  was  all  he 
had  brought.  Silly,  but  the  precaution  had 
made  Therese  more  comfortable.  That,  in 
itself,  was  reason  enough  for  the  five  days 
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of  discomfort  ahead.  Imaginary  dangers 
are  as  terrifying  as  real  ones.  And  there 
was  no  doubt  that  Ther^  was  really 
frightened  and  also  was  convinced  that  it 
was  impossible  for  her  to  get  away  from 
the  island.  In  a  few  minutes  now  she 
would  have  proof  to  the  •contrary. 

He  glanced  at  his  watch.  Twenty  min¬ 
utes  to  five.  She  should  arrive  soon. 
He  went  on  deck  and  began  to  watch  for 
her.  Another  five  minutes  passed  and  he 
began  to  feel  a  vague  uneasiness.  The 
minutes  slipped  by,  and  still  no  sight  of  her. 
Blaine  no  longer  pretended  to  himself  that 
he  felt  no  misgiving.  In  another  five  he 
was  in  a  panic.  What  had  happened? 
What  was  keeping  her?  Surely  she  should 
be  here  by  now.  His  eyes  traveled  quickly, 
hopefully  down  the  long  pier.  She  was  not 
there. 

There  was  a  long-drawn,  roaring  whistle. 
Sailors  began  to  loosen  the  lashings  of  the 
gangway.  Once  more  Felix  looked  de¬ 
spairingly  down  the  pier.  It  was  empty. 
^metUng  had  gone  wrong.  Fool!  Why 
had  he  ever  consented  to  allow  her  to  come 
alone  to  the  ship?  He  should  have  known 
better.  She  had  warned  him  that  they 
were  attempting  the  imjwssible,  and  he  had 
not  heeded,  had  thought  it  hysteria. 

All  his  self-reproach  flaying  him,  he 
rushed  across  the  deck  to  where  a  jimior 
ofl&cer  was  standing.  His  imperiousness 
overrode  the  youngster’s  objections,  and  a 
minute  later  he  was  explaining  the  situation 
to  the  captain. 

“My  companion  has  not  arrived — a  de¬ 
lay  of  some  sort,”  he  said  as  calmly  as  he 
could.  “Can’t  the  ship  be  held  for  a  little 
while?” 

The  captain’s  refusal  was  emphatic. 

“But  it  must  be.  It’s  a  matter  of  life 
and  death,”  Felix  answered  in  the  tone  of 
a  man  who  is  accustomed  to  having  his 
orders  obeyed. 

“Who  are  you?”  the  captain  inquired, 
looking  at  him  keenly. 

“Felix  Blaine;  Blaine  and  Grant,  Wall 
Street.” 

Evidently  the  name  was  a  familiar  one. 
The  captain  hesitated.  “And  do  you  mean, 
literally,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and 
death?”  he  asked  with  maddening  slow¬ 
ness. 

“Absolutely.” 

“I  suppose  you  know  that  it  is  against 


all  the  Company’s  orders,  but  under  the 
circumstances.  I’ll  hold  the  ship  for — ” 
He  consulted  his  watch.  “It’s  exactly  five 
now.  If  you’ll  agree  to  stand  any  result¬ 
ing  loss,  I’ll  wait  for  just  one  hour,  not  a 
minute  longer.” 

“Agreed,”  Blaine  snapped  eagerly,  and 
without  wasting  a  minute  in  further  talk, 
hurried  down  the  gangway  and  set  out,  on 
the  run,  down  the  pier. 

In  the  street,  he  stopped  the  first  passing 
carriage.  “Take  me  to  Madame  Simone’s 
up  on  the  hill,  and  be  quick  if  you  want  a 
big  tip,”  he  managed  in  p>atois. 

The  driver  shook  his  head  stupidly. 

Impatiently,  Blaine  repeated  the  words. 
Once  more  the  man  shook  his  head. 

With  every  minute  precious,  Felix  hailed 
another.  The  same  thing  hapf>ened.  The 
driver  only  stared  and  repeated,  “I  don’t 
understand.” 

This  time  Blaine  knew  what  it  meant. 
They  understood  him  well  enough.  They 
wouldn’t  take  him.  That  was  the  answer. 
Thinking  of  the  time  he  must  waste  reach¬ 
ing  her  house  on  foot,  he  tried  a  third,  with 
the  same  result. 

"D  UNNING,  he  set  out  through  the 
steaming  streets.  Now  there  were 
curious  glances,  enough  and  to  spare.  But 
Blaine  saw  none  of  them.  He  was  too 
absorbed  even  to  hear  the  derisive  laughter 
which  floated  after  him  from  a  knot  of 
street-comer  ragamuffins.  Cursing  the  na¬ 
tives,  the  island,  himself,  he  toiled  breath¬ 
lessly  up  the  hill. 

Outwit  them!  Take  them  by  surprise! 
Ther^  had  been  right.  The  whole  island 
was  banded  together  to  prevent  her  going. 
What  had  they  done  to  her?  His  fears  be¬ 
came  unendurable.  He  quickened  his  pace. 
His  breath  came  in  gasps.  At  her  gate  he 
glanced  at  his  watch.  There  was  still  half 
an  hour  before  the  ship  would  sail.  If 
only  they  hadn’t  spirited  her  away  to 
the  hills! 

The  porch  was  empty,  and  his  fears 
redoubled.  He  dashed  inside.  No  one  was 
to  be  seen  there.  “Ther^,”  he  called. 
“There.se!”  No  reply. 

He  ran  down  the  hall  and  threw  open 
the  door  of  her  bedroom.  With  an-  in¬ 
voluntary  gasp  of  amazement,  he  stood 
stock  still. 

Ther^,  Ijdng  stretched  out  on  her  bed, 
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was  sleeping  as  quietly  as  a  child.  Scat¬ 
tered  'all  about  her  was  a  mass  of  fading 
yellow  roses. 

A  glimmering  of  their  meaning  reached 
him.  In  a  second  he  was  beside  her.  His 
excitement  made  him  forgetful  of  his 
strength  as  he  caught  her  by  her  shoulder 
and  ^ook  her  roughly.  “Ther^!  Wake 
up!” 

Slowly  she  opened  her  eyes.  ‘'What  is 
it?”  ^e  asked  vaguely,  still  half  asleep. 
Then  consciousness  returned.  She  jumped 
up  and  stood  beside  Blaine,  gripping  his 
arm.  “What  happened?  What  time  is  it? 

I  got  your  roses  and  then — ” 

“My  roses?  What  do  you  mean?” 

“These.” 

Felix  stared  curiously  at  the  flowers 
which  gave  no  hint  that  from  midday  un¬ 
til  the  minute  before  they  were  put  into 
Th^r^’s  arms,  their  stems  and  thorns  had 
soaked  in  a  scum-covered  fluid  in  Ida’s 
hut.  “I  never  saw  them  before,”  he  said 
emphatically. 

Ther^se  understood.  “So  they’ve  beaten 
us,”  she  said  dully. 

“I’m  damned  if  they  have,”  Felix  ex¬ 
ploded,  raging.  “I’ve  arranged  with  the 
captain  to  hold  the  ship  an  hour  for  us. 
We’ve  still  got  time,  but  we’ll  have  to  take 
your  pony  trap  and  drive  like  hell.  And  if 
anyb^y  tries  to  stop  us — ”  He  took  his 
pistol  from  his  hip  and  slipped  it  con¬ 
veniently  into  a  side  pocket.  “I’m  going 
to  shoot  first  and  ask  questions  afterward. 
We’re  going  to  sail  on  that  ship,  and  all 
the  natives  on  the  island  won’t  prevent  it.” 

Th&fee  did  not  hesitate.  The  determi¬ 
nation  in  her  eyes  was  equal  to  his.  While 
he  spoke,  she  crammed  a  hat  over  her  dishev¬ 
eled  hair.  “I’m  ready,”  she  said  crisply, 
and  smiled  up  into  his  face  as  they  went 
out  together. 

They  hurried  out  of  the  front  door. 
Simultaneously,  they  stopped  still  and 
stood  staring  at  the  harbor  that  stretched 
out  far  beneath  them. 

Gaining  sp)eed  with  every  revolution  of 
her  screw,  a  trail  of  black  smoke  streaming 
from  her  single  funnel,  their  ship  was  steam¬ 
ing  out  of  the  harbor. 

■^TOT  imtil  long  afterward  did  they  learn 
that  a  red-uniformed  port  official  had 
stood  watch  until  Blaine  had  left  the  ship, 
then  had  hurried  aboard  to  whisper  the 


terror  words  of  the  tropics.  True  or  not, 
the  words  “yellow  fever”  were  enough  to 
drive  both  Blaine  and  the  agreement  from 
the  captain’s  mind.  With  visions  of  quar¬ 
antine  or  worse,  he  had  given  immediate 
sailing  orders. 

Felix  dreaded  the  moment  when  he  must 
turn  and  face  Ther^.  How  would  she 
take  it?  But  he  might  have  spared  himself 
his  fears.  Her  courage  was  unfaltering, 
her  self-control  heartbreaking  evidence  of 
her  long  days  in  the  school  of  dis^point- 
ment. 

“And  you  were  aboard.  You  could  have 
gone.”  Therfee  bit  her  lip  and  quickly 
turned  away.  One  more  word  and  her 
voice  would  break  and  betray  the  despaii 
with  which  she  pictured  the  future.  With¬ 
out  another  word,  she  walked  to  the  end  of 
the  porch  and  dropped  into  a  chair. 

Until  she  had  stood  beside  Felix  and 
watched  the  departing  ship,  she  had  not 
realized  how  much  she  had  permitted  her¬ 
self  to  believe  in  the  success  of  their  at¬ 
tempt.  Now  f(^  another  two  weeks,  pos¬ 
sibly  longer,  they  would  be  completely  cut 
off  from  the  world.  Before  the  next  shi|) 
arrived  anything  might  happen.  She  faced 
the  facts  squarely.  Georges  Simone  had 
attempted  to  take  her  away,  and  Georges 
Simone  had  been  murdered.  Now  the 
natives  knew  that  Felix  had  attempted  to 
do  the  same  thing.  What  would  hap[>en 
to  him? 

She  glanced  at  Blaine,  who  had  come  and 
taken  the  chair  beside  hers.  He  was  not 
looking  at  her,  but  sat  staring,  brows  knit, 
toward  the  fast  disappearing  sffip. 

“And  still  I  can’t  imagine  how  they 
found  out,”  he  muttered  aloqd.  “However, 
it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  wonder 
Evidently,  they  did.”  He  turned  and 
looked  at  Therese.  “We  won’t  fail  again. 
Next  time  we’ll  succeed.”  But  the  assur¬ 
ance  had  gone  out  of  his  voice.  Like  the 
woman  b^de  him,  he  was  beginning  to 
feel  the  never-sleeping  vigilance  of  the 
island. 

“Do  you  think  there's  any  use  in  pre¬ 
tending  longer?  You’ve  no  more  real  hop<* 
of  success  than  I  have.  We  might  as  well 
face  it,”  Ther^  replied  seriously. 

“I  won’t  believe  it,”  Blaine  protested 
rebelliously,  and  because  he  did,  repeated 
his  protest.  “I  held  them  too  cheaply.  1 
underestimated  them.  But  I  can’t  imagine 
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any  possible  way  that  they  could  have 
found  out.” 

Had  he  known  that  Mrs.  Crewe  was 
sitting  on  the  porch,  just  outside  the 
Minister’s  office,  when  he  and  Crewe  talked 
of  ship  reservations,  he  might  have  guessed. 
Servants  can  hear  repeat^  gossip  as  well 
as  can  their  mistresses. 

WITH  eyes  blind  to  the  soft  beauty 
of  the  tropical  night,  Blaine  stood 
at  his  window  staring  out  into  the  dark¬ 
ness.  It  was  very  still  and  peaceful.  The 
palms  rustled  softly  in  the  errant  breeze, 
as  they  whispered  their  island  secrets  in  the 
starlight.  From  far  down  in  the  sleeping 
town  came  the  faint  “Qui  vi'  ”  of  a  drowsy 
sentry,  no  louder  than  the  call  of  a  startled 
night  bird. 

Felix  turned  impatiently  from  the  window 
and  began  to  pace  the  room.  The  very 
calmness  of  the  world  outside  added  fuel 
to  the  turmoil  within  him. 

Plans,  some  wild,  some  with  a  measure 
of  saneness,  presented  themselves  in  quick 
succession.  He  would  go  to  New  York, 
charter  a  boat  and  smuggle  her  out  of  the 
island.  He  would —  One  scheme  after  an¬ 
other  he  entertained  and  discarded.  They 
all  took  time,  and  he  could  count  on  none. 

The  three  days  since  he  and  ThCT^  had 
watched  the  ship  sail  had  been  an  eternity 
of  misery  for  them  both:  for  her  the  ever¬ 
present  fear  that  he  would  suffer  the  fate 
of  Georges  Simone;  for  him  the  fear  that, 
drugged  and  helpless,  she  would  be  taken 
to  the  bush  to  offer  the  sacrifice.  Miserably 
undecided,  fighting  hard  against  a  growing 
certainty  of  helplessness,  he  continued  his 
nervous  pacing  from  window  to  door  and 
Ijack  again. 

Abruptly  he  stopped  and  stood  listening. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  sound  which 
had  caught  and  held  his  attention.  From 
the  native  section  of  the  town  had  come 
the  sharp  ping  of  a  rifle  shot.  Another 
followed,  and  another.  Then  a  rattling 
fusillade. 

People  began  to  move  about.  From  be¬ 
low  came  the  hum  of  unintelligible  voices. 
Blaine  stood  for  a  moment  and  listened, 
then  went  down  to  the  bar.  Larsen  and  all 
the  hotel  guests — there  were  six  besides 
himself — were  there.  As  he  came  in  some 
one  demanded  excitedly:  “Mliat  is  it? 
What’s  happenuig?” 
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“Damn  if  I  know!”  Larsen  answered. 
“Sounds  like  a  revolution.  Maybe  it’s  no 
more  than  a  street  fight.  Sometimes — ” 

The  menacing  drone  of  a  machine-gun 
stopped  him  midway  in  his  sentence. 

“There  they  go!”  he  exclaimed.  “It’s  a 
revolution,  all  right.  That’s  the  palace 
machine-gun.”  The  proprietor’s  tone  of 
tolerant  amusement  at  native  revolutions 
and  all  things  connected  with  them  did 
much  to  reassure  his  guests,  who  seemed 
to  be  far  from  enjoying  native  politics  in 
action. 

Blaine’s  first  thought  was  of  Therese. 
With  it  came  the  surety  that,  of  all  the 
people  in  the  island,  no  matter  what  turn 
events  might  take,  she  was  the  one  per¬ 
son  who  was  absolutely  safe.  The  natives 
would  see  that  no  harm  befell  the  woman 
who,  they  believed,  would  bring  to  them  a 
brilliant  future. 

Despite  this,  he  determined  to  ride  over 
to  her  house  and  reassure  himself.  Soon 
after  daylight,  despite  Larsen’s  protests,  he 
called  to  a  stableboy  who  preferred  the 
safety  of  the  hillside  hotel  to  the  excitement 
of  the  town,  and  told  him  to  saddle  a  pony. 

“You’d  better  not  go,”  the  proprietor 
persisted  as  Blaine  rode  past  the  house  on 
his  way  out. 

Blaine  laughed.  “Why  not?  The  firing 
has  practically  stopped.  And  besides,  ever 
since  I’ve  been  here  I’ve  heard  that  Haitian 
revolutions  are  always  bloodless  parties 
where  every  one  shoots  in  the  air  and  runs 
like  hell.  Certainly  doesn’t  sound  danger¬ 
ous.  Anyway,  I’ll  risk  it.” 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  he  got  his  first  un¬ 
pleasant  shock  of  surprise.  The  stories  of 
comic-opera  revolution  he  had  heard  had 
not  prepared  him  for  the  scene.  Stretched 
out  in  the  street,  just  where  they  had  fallen, 
were  the  sprawling  bodies  of  a  score  of 
ragamuffin  soldiers.  Just  before  him  was 
one,  lying  on  his  back.  His  face,  up>- 
turned  to  the  mounting  sun,  still  held  the 
expression  of  stupid  surprise  that  must 
have  come  to  it  whai  the  bullet  tore 
through  his  ragged  uniform,  bringing,  too 
late,  the  realization  that  this  revolution 
was  being  played  contrary  to  all  rules  pre¬ 
viously  observed. 

Some  one  called  his  name.  Looking  back 
he  saw  Herbert  Crewe,  who,  like  himself, 
was  on  horseback.  “Where  are  you  going?” 

“To  Madame  Simone’s.” 
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“I’ve  just  come  from  up  on  the  hill. 
Everything  is  quiet  up  there.  I  wonder  if 
you’d  mind  going  first  with  me  down  into 
the  town.  I’ve  got  to  go  down  to  the  jail 
to  find  whether  there’s  any  truth  in  a  rumor 
I’ve  just  heard.  Frankly,  I’m  not  partic¬ 
ularly  keen  about  going  alone.” 

WITH  Crewe’s  reassurance  to  confirm 
his  certainty  of  There’s  safety,  he 
turned  off  into  a  side  street.  “What’s  this 
rumor  you  want  to  verify?” 

“I  don’t  want  to  verify  it.  I  hope  to  God 
it  isn’t  true.  I  don’t  like  the  look  of  things 
now,  and  if  it’s  true,  there’ll  be  hell  to  pay.” 

Blaine  said  nothing,  waiting  for  his  com¬ 
panion  to  continue. 

“Just  now  a  native  rushed  into  my 
Legation,  wild  with  excitement;  said  the 
president  had  sent  an  order  to  the  jailers  to 
kill  all  the  political  prisoners.  Tliere  are 
about  a  couple  of  hundred  of  them,  I 
think.  If  it’s  true,  this  town  will  be  hell 
on  earth  the  minute  it’s  found  out.^  Al¬ 
ready  there’s  a  mob  around  the  palace, 
which  isn’t  too  pleasant,  since  it’s  next 
door  to  me.” 

*The  two  men  rode  on  to  the  jail,  where 
they  found  a  growing  crowd  standing  out¬ 
side,  too  stunned  at  something  to  do  more 
than  stand  and  stare  stupidly  at  the 
foreigners. 

Dismounting,  Blaine  and  Crewe  walked 
quickly  past  them.  At  the  door  both  men 
hesitated,  looked  at  each  other,  then  un¬ 
willingly  stepped  inside. 

The  Kckening  picture  before  them,  in¬ 
delible  as  it  would  always  be  in  their 
brains,  Blair  saw  at  first  only  in  its  relation 
to  Th^rfese  and  himself.  It  meant  a  respite, 
even  if  a  short  one.  For  the  time,  this 
would  drive  every  other  thought  from  the 
natives’  minds.  Pity  came  afterw’ard. 
True,  these  people  were  his  enemies.  But 
this! 

The  jail,  one  story  high,  was  bvrilt  around 
a  i>atio  on  which  the  cells  faced.  In  this 
square,  heaped  up  like  a  pile  of  old  shoes, 
were  the  murdered  prisoners.  Little  rivu¬ 
lets  of  warm  blood  still  trickled  out  from 
beneath  them.  Over  them,  flashing  in  the 
quivering  sunshine,  droning  blue-bottle 
flies  already  had  begun  to  hover.  No  one 
had  been  shot.  The  hacked  and  mutilated 
bodies  showed  this.  On  the  edge  of  the 
heap  lay  a  man,  finished  by  a  single  bayo¬ 


net  thrust.  Across  his  feet  lay  another, 
the  top  of  tus  head  taken  off  and  turned 
over  by  a  machete  blow  from  behind. 

While  Blaine  looked,  powerless  to  over¬ 
come  a  growing  nausea,  there  was  a  slow, 
shifting  movement  in  the  heap  before  him. 
He  shuddered,  his  eyes  glued  to  the  spot. 
Slowly,  a  man  wet  with  his  own  blood  and 
the  blood  that  had  seeped  down  from  the 
bodies  which  lay  on  top  of  him,  dragged 
himself  from  the  piled-up  dead.  He  looked 
about  wildly,  his  eyes  insane  with  the  hor¬ 
ror  they  had  seen.  Shrieking,  he  ran  out¬ 
side. 

“Let’s  get  out  of  this,”  Crewe  proptosed 
shakily.  ‘.‘I’m  off  to  wire  again  for  a  ship, 
and  I  hope  my  message  gets  through. 
We’re  going  to  need  one.” 

“This  is  like  the  hell  I  imagined  when  I 
was  a  child,”  Blaine  said  as  the  two  men 
left  the  jail. 

Crewe  nodded.  “Yes,  and  it’s  going  to  be 
worse.  Now’s  the  time  we  need  a  warship 
here.  Anything  may  happien.  I’ve  wired; 
so  has  the  French  Minister  and  yours. 
Our  best  chance  is  the  Texylvania,  but 
there’s  no  telling  if  any  of  our  messages 
went  through.” 

At  the  street  that  led  up  to  Th4rese’s 
house,  the  two  men  parted.  Although 
certain  that  she  was  safe,  and  knowing 
that  his  presence  was  a  danger  rather  than 
a  protection,  Blaine  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  go  and  see  with  his  own  eyes 
that  she  was  unharmed. 

The  pieace  and  quiet  about  the  house 
seemed  unreal,  after  the  hell  down  in  the 
town.  Th4r^  for  whom  revolutions  were 
no  novelty,  was  sitting  quietly  on  the  porch. 
Joining  her,  he  told  her  briefly  what  he 
had  seen. 

For  the  second  time  that  day,  Felix 
heard  the  wish  for  a  warship.  “I’ve 
never  seen  a  revolution  like  this  one,” 
Th6r^  told  him.  “Until  now,  they’ve 
always  amounted  to  nothing  but  a  little 
excitement.”  For  a  moment,  she  became 
thoughtful.  “Felix,  take  my  trap  and 
drive  down  for  Julia,  will  you?  The  natives 
don’t  like  foreigners,  you  know.  If  things 
continue,  she  mustn’t  be  there  in  her 
house.  Bring  her  up  here.  This  house,  for 
the  moment,  is  the  safest  place  on  the 
island.” 

When  he  returned  with  Mrs.  Ashton, 
who  was  only  too  willing  to  come,  he  found 
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a  man  from  the  British  Legation  waiting 
for  him  with  a  note.  He  read  it,  then  hur¬ 
ried  to  Julia  and  Ther^. 

“It’s  from  Crewe.  The  president  has 
managed  to  escape  from  the  palace  and 
has  t^en  refuge  in  the  British  Legation. 
Crewe  fears  an  attempt  to  take  him  out, 
and  wants  me  to  come  down.” 

Guessing  his  thoughts,  Therese  inter¬ 
rupted  him.  “Julia  and  I  are  jjerfectly 
safe  here.  Go.  I  don’t  think  the  natives 
will  ever  dare  invade  a  foreign  Legation. 

I  They  never  have,  but  that’s  neither  here 
I  nor  there.  Go  right  away.” 

UNMOLESTED,  unnoticed  even,  Felix 
made  his  way  through  the  streets. 

I  On  his  way  he  passed  knots  of  natives,  all 
gesticulating  fiercely,  all  angr>--eyed.  A 
I  crowd  had  gathered  in  the  street  before 
the  Legation,  but  inside  the  walls  the 
grounds  were  empty.  So  far,  no  one  had 
dared  enter. 

Crewe  met  him  at  the  door.  “Thank  you 
for  coming,”  he  said  as  he  shook  hands. 
“I  don’t  Imow  what  I’m  letting  you  in  for, 
but  it  looks  as  if  they  were  going  to  have  a 
try  at  getting  the  president.  He’s  hiding 
from  them  upstairs,  and  he’s  got  the  wind  up 
properly.” 

Inside  were  the  French  Minister  and  the 
.American  Minister,  who  had  been  at  his 
home,  ill,  ever  since  Blaine’s  arrival  in 
Port  au  Prince.  It  was  e\ddent  that  he 
was  still  far  from  well. 

“What  do  you  plan  doing?”  Felix  asked, 
after  speaking  to  the  others. 

It  was  Crewe  who  answered.  “There 
isn’t  much  we  four  can  do  if  the  natives 
really  make  up  their  minds  to  get  in.  The 
only  thing  I  can  see  is  to  try  to  prevent 
them  from  starting.  Personally,  I  don’t 
care  what  happens  to  the  president.  After 
that  jail  slaughter,  nothing  could  be  more 
than  he  deserves.  It’s  the  other  f>art  that 
worries  me.  Let  them  find  out  that  they 
can  come  inside  a  Legation  and  take  a 
refugee  out,  without  summar>'  punishment, 
and  they’ll  make  a  clean  sweep  and  finish 
the  whole  foreign  colony  while  they’re 
about  it.  The  only  reason  they  haven’t 
done  it  long  ago  is  their  fear  of  a  vague 
‘something’  that  will  happ)en  to  them  if 
they  do.  This  fear  may  still  hold  them. 
If  it  doesn’t,  the  jig’s  up.” 

“Not  a  doubt  about  that,”  the  French 
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Minister  put  in.  “If  they  begin,  they  won’t 
stop.  The  one  thing  to  do  is  to  try  to 
stave  it  off  until  a  ship  comes — if  one 
does.” 

An  hour  passed  uneventfully.  The 
crowd  grew  denser,  but  content^  itself 
with  hurling  threats  and  imprecations  at 
the  man  hicfing  inside.  No  one  dared  ven¬ 
ture  within  the  forbidden  grounds.  At  last 
three  of  the  leaders  summoned  sufficient 
courage  to  open  the  gates  and  step  ex¬ 
perimentally  inside.  As  one  man,  the 
watchers  started  toward  the  door. 

“Wait!”  Crewe  counseled  sharply.  “I’m 
going  out  there  and  try  to  put  the  fear  of 
God  into  them.  It  may  work.  Anyway,  it 
can’t  hurt  matters.  If  they  start,  it’s 
certainly  all  up.”  Without  waiting  for  a 
reply  he  stepp^  out  on  the  porch. 

The  others  watched  anxiously  as,  bare¬ 
headed  and  apparently  imarmed,  the  lone 
white  man  walked  down  the  long  drive¬ 
way  toward  the  mob.  The  three  natives 
looked  -toward  the  gates  they  had  just 
entered,  undecided  whether  to  retreat  or 
hold  their  ground.  A  rifle  from  some¬ 
where  in  the  crowd  cracked  sharply;  but 
the  bullet  went  wide  of  the  mark  and 
the  firing  was  not  repeated.  Crewe  did 
not  hesitate.  This  apparent  indifference  to 
danger  had  its  effect.  Before  he  was 
within  speaking  distance,  the  three  leaders 
slunk  outside  and  lost  themselves  in  the 
press.  At  the  gate,  Crewe  stopped.  The 
men  in  the  house  noted  his  imperious  ges¬ 
tures,  but  could  only  guess  at  his  words. 
Then  he  contemptuoudy  turned  his  back 
and  returned  to  ffie  house. 

“So  far,  so  good,”  he  said  as  he  stepp)ed 
inside.  “But  I’m  free  to  admit  that  my 
w’alk  back  from  the  gates  with  all  those 
rifles  behind  me  was  about  the  longest  one 
I’ve  ever  taken.  And  this  sort  of  business 
isn’t  going  to  hold  them  long.  I  think  if 
that  pot  shot  had  got  me,  they’d  have 
made  a  rush  then.  They’ll  not  stay  bluffed 
forever.” 

The  afternoon  dragged  itself  slowly  out. 
a  misery  of  waiting.  The  sun’s  rays, 
almost  horizontal,  were  shining  through 
the  western  doorway  when  the  crowd  in  the 
street  parted  to  allow  a  vehicle  to  pass. 
Something  in  the  hurried  readiness  of  the 
natives  to  op)en  a  way  brought  the  men 
to  their  feet  in  quick  surprise.  The  tnq) 
turned  in  through  the  gates  and,  at  a 
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smart  pace,  whirled  up  the  driveway.  It 
stopped  before  the  doors  and  Th^rese 
Simone  stepped  out. 

ADAME  SIMONE!”  Crewe  ex- 
claimed  incredulously,  as  he  hurried 
to  meet  her. 

Therese  took  his  outstretched  hand, 
nodded  to  the  other  men,  and  quickly 
explained  the  reason  for  her  coming. 

“I  chanced  to  learn  their  plans  and  came 
to  warn  you.  They’re  going  to  attempt 
nothing  until  night.  Then  they  are  going 
to  rush  the  house  and  try  to  take  the 
president  out.  You’ve  several  hours  yet — 
two  or  three  anyway.” 

While  she  was  speaking,  a  second  figure 
slipped  through  the  crowd  and  entered  the 
forbidden  gates.  The  quickness  with  which 
the  watchers  turned  to  peer  at  the  man 
walking  toward  them  showed  how  wire- 
taut  were  their  nerves. 

Blaine  did  not  turn  with  the  others. 
Instead,  he  walked  over  to  Therfee.  “Why 
didn’t  you  stay  where  you  were  safe?”  he 
demanded  in  a  concerned  undertone.  “You 
must  know  the  danger  here.  Why  did  you 
come?” 

Her  eyes,  as  she  smiled  at  her  questioner, 
gave  her  real  reason,  but  her  lips  framed 
another  query.  “And  why  did  you?”  Then 
she  turned,  and  like  the  others,  peered  out 
at  the  approaching  figure. 

She  smiled  again,  a  different  smile  this 
time.  There  was  no  need  for  the  pistol 
which  Crewe  had  slipped  from  his  pocket. 
As  he  came  closer  every  one  recognized 
the  gaunt  figure  of  the  newcomer.  It  was 
Captain  Enright,  the  remittance  man. 

There  was  something  of  defiant  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  his  bearing  when  he  came  into 
the  room.  He  hesitated  in  the  doorway, 
looking  about,  and  made  no  attempt  to 
conceal  his  surprise  when  he  recognized 
Therese  Simone.  He  bowed  stiffly  in  her 
direction. 

Her  smile,  when  she  returned  his  greet¬ 
ing,  seemed  to  put  him  more  at  his  ease. 
“I  came  to  warn  you,”  he  said,  turning  to 
Crewe.  “They  are  going  to  make  a  try 
for  him  tonight.” 

“So  Madame  Simone  has  just  been  tell¬ 
ing  us.” 

“If  you  want  me,”  Enright  offered  diffi¬ 
dently,  “I’ll  stay  on  until  the  show  comes 
off.  One  more  gun  may  be  a  help.” 


“I’d  be  more  than  grateful  if  you  would, 
Jack.”  Crewe  hesitated  appreciably  be¬ 
fore  the  name,  “Jack.”  The  last  time  he 
had  used  it  was  a  good  many  years  in  the 
past  when,  as  boys,  they  had  said  good-by 
at  the  end  of  an  Eton  friendship, -Enright 
to  prepare  for  the  army,  Crewe  for  di¬ 
plomacy.  Here  in  Haiti,  neither  Crewe, 
the  diplomat,  nor  Enright,  the  remittance 
man,  had  ever  given  a  hint  that  their  paths 
had  crossed  before. 

Still  standing  near  the  door,  Enright 
glanced  outside.  “Your  trap,  Madame 
Simone?  Are  you  going  back  to  your  house, 
or  are  you  staying  on  in  this  unhealthy 
locality?  If  you  are  staying,  I’ll  take  your 
pony  out  for  you.  No  use  asking  whether 
any  of  the  niggers  are  still  about.  They’re 
all  gone,  I  know.” 

“I’m  staying,”  Therese  answered,  and 
turned  to  meet  the  protests  which  she  knew 
would  come  from  the  men. 

Crewe  was  the  first  to  speak.  “Oh,  I  say, 
this  is  very  sporting  of  you,  but  we  can’t 
allow  it.  It’s  too  dangerous.  You  really 
mustn’t.” 

“Why  not?”  Therese  questioned.  “And 
please  don’t  say  it’s  because  I’m  a  woman. 
That’s  no  reason  at  all.  I’m  not  going  to 
have  hysterics,  and  I  think  that  possibly  I 
can  shoot  as  straight  as  any  of  you.” 

Crewe,  thinking  of  his  wife,  who  at  the 
first  suspicion  of  danger  had  locked  herself 
in  her  room,  frantic  with  panic,  looked  at 
her  with  unconcealed  admiration. 

Before  any  of  the  other  men  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  protest  further,  she  added: 
“I  know  how  all  of  you  feel.  You  think 
that,  as  men,  you  can’t  agree  to  let  me 
share  your  danger.  Well,  I’m  not  going  to 
give  you  the  chance.  I’m  simply  not  going, 
and  you  will  hardly  put  me  in  the  street 
by  main  force;  so  there  it  is.”  Smiling, 
Ther^  looked  at  the  members  of  the  group 
in  turn.  “Now  that  we  all  agree  on  that, 
let’s  go  on  to  something  more  important. 
I  propose  that  we  use  some  of  the  time 
we  have  fortifying  ourselves  with  food  and 
drink.  What  do  you  say?” 

WITH  the  coming  of  darkness,  all  pre¬ 
tense  at  gaiety,  which  had  been 
maintained  through  a  stand-up  meal,  was 
abandoned.  It  had  served  its  purpose. 
Night  had  come,  and  with  it,  its  grimly 
serious  possibilities.  Doors  were  closed 
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and  bolted.  Almost  at  once  the  heat  be¬ 
came  insupportable.  Very  quickly  all  the 
available  firearms  were  apportioned  and 
the  six  went  upstairs  to  take  up  the  posts 
which  had  been  decided  upon.  Felix  and 
Ther^  watched  from  a  corner  room  which 
overlooked  the  grounds  behind  the  house 
and  the  thickly  planted  stretch  to  the  wall 
dividing  the  Lection  compound  and  the 
palace  garden. 

At  first  they  attempted  to  talk,  but  even 
their  whisp)ers  boom^  alarmingly  loud  to 
ears  attuned  to  catch  the  least  sound  from 
the  crowd  which,  with  the  coming  of  dark¬ 
ness,  had  become  ominously  silent. 

Blaine  had  no  idea  how  much  time  had 
passed  when  a  whisper  from  Th^r^  came 
to  him  through  the  blackness.  “Felix,  come 
over  here.  It’s  so  cloudy  that  I  can’t  see 
very  well,  but  I  think  they  are  gathering 
on  this  side.” 

Side  by  side,  his  arm  about  her,  they 
peered  out  into  the  night.  “Yes,  I  think 
you  are  right.  We  must  tell  the  others.” 

“Let  me.  I’d  rather  do  it  than  stand 
here  and  watch,”  she  explained  as  she  felt 
her  way  to  the  door. 

The  mob  moved  restlessly  about  beyond 
the  gates.  Blaine  could  hear  the  shuffling 
of  bare  feet  and  low  guarded  voices,  but 
strain  his  eyes  as  he  might,  he  could  see 
nothing  but  an  indistinct,  shifting  black 
mass.  Every  detail  was  blotted  out.  Any 
minute  now  they  would  come.  Already, 
possibly,  the  leaders  were  creeping  through 
the  shrubbery. 

Therese  came  back  and  stood  beside  him, 
and  again  his  arm  went  about  her,  hold¬ 
ing  her  close.  For  a  moment  she  left  off 
watching  and,  turning,  faced  Felix.  Her 
face  was  was  only  a  white  blur  in  the  dark¬ 
ness,  but  her  eyes  were  brilliant.  “If  this 
is  the  end,  it’s  a  better  one  than — ”  She 
stopped.  “They're  coming  now.  Kiss  me, 
Felix.” 

He  strained  her  close  to  him.  Their 
lips  met,  and  for  one  deliriously  sweet 
moment  the  menace  which  hover^  about 
them  was  forgotten.  Then,  very  gently, 
she  released  his  arms  and  turned  t^in  to 
the  window. 

There  was  a  blinding  flash,  and  the  two 
instinctively  stepp>ed  back.  Another  flash 
and  another.  With  the  lightning  which 
flfKxled  the  scene  outside  \vith  an  eery, 
green-white  glare,  came  the  roar  and  crash 
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of  thunder.  The  house  shook.  Blinding 
rain,  a  swirling  tropical  torrent,  beat  down 
on  palms  that  shrieked  and  groaned  as  the 
tearing  wind  stripped  them  bare,  and  tossed 
their  broad  leaves  high  into  the  air  where 
they  sailed  and  swooped  like  great  black 
carrion  birds,  awaiting  their  prey. 

Before  the  fury  of  the  storm,  the  mob 
melted.  In  all  directions,  men  and  women 
ran,  helter-skelter. 

Unheard,  Enright  had  come  into  the 
room  and  stood  behind  Felix  'and  Ther^. 
He  laughed  aloud  and  yelled  against  the 
din.  “We  might  as  well  go  downstairs 
and  have  a  drink.  No  native  can  think  of 
killing  with  cold  water  running  down  his 
back.  As  long  as  the  storm  lasts,  they’ll 
stay  under  cover.” 

A  glance  outside  corroborated  his  words. 
There  was  no  one  in  sight.  The  mob  had 
dispersed  and,  for  the  moment,  it  was  use¬ 
less  for  the  watchers  to  remain  at  their 
posts. 

For  an  hour  the  storm  raged.  Then  the 
rumbimg  of  thunder  grew  distant  and  died 
away.  The  shrieks  of  the  wind-tortured 
])alms  ceased.  Reluctantly,  the  six  re¬ 
mounted  the  stairs  from  the  big  central 
room  where  they  had  gathered. 

Outside  the  sky  was  clear.  The  clouds 
had  gone  with  the  storm.  The  faint  radi¬ 
ance  of  myriad  low-hanging  stars  served 
only  to  intensify  the  blackness  of  the  palm- 
shaded  compound.  Each  shadow,  darker 
than  those  surrounding  it,  became  a  native, 
creeping  toward  the  house.  Every  twig 
which  snapf)ed  outside  twitched  a  nerve 
and  conjured  a  picture  of  a  slinking, 
clumsy-footed  form.  It  demanded  re^ 
courage  and  iron  self-control  to  stand  the 
suspense. 

“I  wish  they’d  come,”  Therese  whispered 
across  to  Blaine.  “Anything  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  this.  If  I  see  one  more  imaginary 
native  out  there  I’ll  shoot  or  scream,  I 
don’t  know  which.  What  are  they  waiting 
for?  Why  don’t  they  come?” 

But  they  did  not  come.  Taut-nerved. 
the  watchers  stood  at  their  posts.  The  east 
grew  pink.  An  orange  ball  shot  up  from  the 
horizon.  Another  day  had  come. 

TIRED-EYED,  and  showing  the  strain 
of  the  last  night,  the  six  met  once  more 
in  the  big  room  downstairs. 

“What  do  you  think  of  it?”  Crewe  asked. 
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unconsciously  turning  to  Enright  and  Ma¬ 
dame  Simone. 

Enright  replied.  “I  think  it’s  all  over. 
Yesterday  they  would  have  done  anything; 
murdered  the  president  and  all  of  us  along 
with  him.  Today’s  another  day.  When  it 
comes  to  forgetting,  the  natives  are  ex¬ 
actly  like  their  monkey  ancestors.” 

“I’m  inclined  to  agree  with  you,  cer¬ 
tainly  to  the  extent  of  opening  one  of 
these  doors.  This  heat  is  unbearable.”  He 
walked  over  and  threw  one  op)en.  “There, 
that’s  better.”  Standing  in  the  open  door, 
Crewe  looked  out  at  the  empty  street  be¬ 
yond  the  garden.  “We  are  going  to  look 
nice  if  any  of  our  frantic  calls  for  aid  went 
through.  This  town  is  as  quiet  now  as  a 
graveyard.  What  can  we  say  if  a  ship 
comes  in?  Without  seeing  yesterday’s  in¬ 
sanity,  nobody  could  possibly  believe  that 
there  ever  had  been  any  danger.  Let’s  trust 
none  of  the  messages  got  through.” 

“If  any  did,  the  Texylvania  is  more  than 
probably  the  ship  that’s  coming.  She’s 
nearer  than  any  of  yours,  I  think,”  the 
American  Minister  said  to  the  other  two. 
“If  my  wire  got  through  I  imagine  an  an¬ 
swer  has,  too.  I  suppose  I  should  go  down 
and  see.” 

“Let  me  go,”  Blaine  said,  getting  to  his 
feet.  “You  really  don’t  look  up  to  doing 
anything  more.  Bed  is  where  you  should 
be.” 

“I  certainly  would  be  obliged  if  you 
would.-  I’m  not  feeling  too  fit,  now  that 
you  mention  it.” 

On  his  way  to  the  American  Legation 
through  the  quiet  streets  that,  the  day 
before,  had  been  bedlam,  Blaine’s  thoughts 
were  all  of  his  problem — and  There’s.  A 
ship  meant  escape,  meant  that  they  could 
get  away  before  either  he  suffered  the  fate 
of  Georges  Simone,  or  Therese,  drugged, 
offered  the  sacrifice.  Never  before  in  his 
life  had  he  so  passionately,  desperately 
wished  for  anything. 

As  he  turned  into  the  straight  street  that 
led  to  the  Legation  and  the  pier  beyond, 
he  saw,  far  out,  the  gray  outline  of  an  in¬ 
coming  ship.  With  infinite  relief,  and  some¬ 
thing  very  like  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving, 
he  recognized  the  Texylvania.  Turning  his 
pony,  he  started  back. 

Halfway  there,  a  sound  came  to  his  ears 
which  made  him  instinctively  jerk  his  pony 
to  his  haunches,  and  as  quickly  spur  him 


into  a  mad  gallop,  his  one  thought  to  get  ! 
back  to  the  Legation  and  to  get  there  as 
quickly  as  his  racing  pony  could  do  it. 
Every  second  counted.  Never  before  had 
he  heard  the  sound,  but  he  knew  it.  It 
was  the  insane,  bestial  snarl  of  the  mob 
that  has  scented  blood. 

The  pony,  on  a  dead  run,  rounded  a 
corner  into  the  narrow  walled  street  behind  | 
the  Legation,  and  into  a  screaming,  weav¬ 
ing  crush  of  natives.  Every  one  was  fight¬ 
ing  and  struggling  to  get  to  something 
which  lay  writhing  on  the  ground  outside  the 
gate.  I 

Blaine  knew  what  this  twitching,  mangled 
thing  was.  It  had  been  the  president.  The 
massacre  in  the  jail  was  avenged.  But  this 
came  as  a  second  thought.  His  first  was  of 
the  woman  he  had  left  inside.  There  was  no 
possibility  of  getting  through  the  press 
ahead.  He  must  go  around  to  the  other 
gate.  What  bad  happened,  what  was  hap¬ 
pening,  this  second,  inside? 

Free  from  the  press  at  last,  Blaine 
raced  to  the  other  gate.  As  he  rode  up 
to  the  house,  his  heart  beat  suffocatingly. 
What  had  transpired  behind  the  closed 
doors  ahead  of  him?  Had  Therese  and 
the  others  shared  the  president’s  fate? 

One  of  the  doors  opened  an  inch  or  more, 
was  held  so  for  a  second,  then  thrown  wide 
and  Therese  stepped  out  on  the  porch  to 
meet  him.  Her  face  was  chalky-white,  her  1 
eyes  full  of  sick  protests  at  what  they  had  I 
been  forced  to  witness.  But  her  voice  was  I 
steady  when  she  sp)oke.  k 

“They  got  him,”  was  all  she  said. 

In  a  second,  Blaine  was  beside  her. 

“They  were  too  intent  on  getting  the 
president  to  think  of  us.  We’re  all  right, 
every  one  except  the  captain.” 

“Enright,  is  he  hurt  much?” 

Without  answering,  Therese  led  the  way 
inside.  The  room,  was  a  wreck.  Chairs 
were  overturned  and  smashed.  The  center 
table  lay  drunkenly  on  its  side.  Rugs 
askew  showed  plainly  where  a  body  had 
been  dragged  across  them.  Stretched  on  a 
couch  in  one  comer  was  Enright. 

In  a  flat  monotone  Therese  told  Blaine 
what  had  happ>ened.  “We  were  sitting 
here,  Enright  and  I.  The  others  were  up¬ 
stairs.  With  no  warning,  they  were  on  the 
porch  and  crowding  toward  the  one  open 
door.  Enright  tried  to  close  it  ahead  of 
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them,  and  they  shot  him.”  For  a  moment 
she  was  silent  and  stood  looking  dowm  at 
the  dead  man,  whose  uncovered  face  still 
held  its  defiant,  cynical  smile.  “Maybe, 
after  all,  it  was  the  best  way  out  for  him,” 
she  said  quietly. 

The  two  turned  from  the  couch  as  Crewe 
and  the  others  entered  hurriedly.  “Any 
message?” 

Blaine  nodded.  “The  Texylvania  is  com¬ 
ing  in  now.” 

“Thank  God!  A  little  longer  and  it 
would  be  too  late.  They’re  off  now  to  find 
the  president’s  spy  who  was  responsible 
for  the  arrests  of  the  people  killed  in  the 
jail.  Finished  with  him,  they’ll  remember 
us  and  come  back.  We  sheltered  the 
president.” 

‘  I’m  off,”  the  American  Minister  said. 
“There’s  no  time  to  be  lost  and  I  must  go 
aboard  the  minute  the  ship  drops  anchor.” 

‘•But  you’ll  never  get  through  the  streets 
alive  now.  The  people  are  madmen  again. 
You  mustn’t  try  it  alone.” 

Already  at  the  door  the  minister  looked 
back.  “It’s  my  job,”  he  said  simply,  “and 
yours  to  stay  here  with  Madame  Simone 
and  Mrs.  Crewe.  Barricade  yourselves,  and 
I’ll  bring  help  as  quickly  as  I  can.” 

The  watchers,  now  reduced  to  four,  again 
began  the  heart-breaking  wait.  Which 
would  they  see  first?  Would  a  mob  of 
racing  natives  or  the  bluejackets  and 
marines  be  the  first  to  turn  into  the  street 
outside? 

A  half-hour  passed.  Three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  It  seemed  an  eternity.  Had  the 
minister  succeeded  in  getting  through  the 
streets?  Had  the  Texylvania  yet  cast  an¬ 
chor?  The  yells  of  the  mob  seemed  to  be 
nearer.  If  only  there  were  something  to 
do  but  wait!  Inaction  was  becoming  un¬ 
bearable.  With  each  leaden-footed  minute 
the  howling  grew  closer.  Far  down  at  the 
end  of  the  street  the  leaders  of  the  mob 
apf>eared. 

I  'HEY’RE  coming,”  Blaine  called  out 
to  the  others. 

The  warning  had  scarcely  passed  his  lips 
when  a  stupefied  quiet  replaced  the  bedlam 
of  sound  outside. 

The  natives,  tom  between  their  lust  for 


slaughter  and  an  inbred  fear  of  the  foreigner, 
had  stopped  and  stood  staring.  From  the 
other  end  of  the  street,  marines  were  ad¬ 
vancing  toward  them. 

Fear,  inlx)m  fear  of  the  foreigner,  won. 
Growling  like  a  great  beast  cheated  of  its 
prey,  the  mob  slunk  away_  and  rapidly 
disapp>earcd. 

For  Thertse  and  Felix,  events  moved 
quickly.  On  the  heels  of  the  first  detach¬ 
ment  of  troops,  landed  to  guard  the  Lega¬ 
tion,  came  the  minister  and  Captain  Wilson 
of  the  Texylvania.  A  few  words  with  the 
captain  and  it  was  arranged. 

With  the  Texylvania  in  the  harbor  was  a 
survey  ship,  the  Falcon.  In  the  afternoon 
the  Falcon  was  to  sail. 

A  half-hour  before  sun^t,  Therese  and 
Felix,  surrounded  by  a  marine  guard,  drove 
for  the  last  time  through  the  town.  Not 
a  native  was  to  be  seen.  All  were  in  hiding, 
some  in  their  houses,  others  already  back 
in  the  bush. 

As  soon  as  they  were  aboard,  the  shq) 
weighed  anchor.  In  the  stem,  leaning  side 
by  side  against  the  rail,  they  stood  watch¬ 
ing  the  island  as  it  bc^an  to  drop  away. 
Beneath  the  light  cape  which  fluttered  from 
her  shoulders  Felix  sought  Therese’s  hand 
and  found  it.  She  smiled  up  into  his  eyes. 

Faintly,  from  somewhere  in  the  green 
and  flame-red  hills,  came  the  sound  of  a 
beating  tom-tom.  The  natives  were  talking, 
telling  each  other  of  the  last,  crowning 
disaster  of  the  day.  The  white  priestess 
was  gone,  gone  at  the  moment  when  the 
knife  was  being  whetted  for  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Goat  Without  Horns. 

.Already  miles  away  from  Port  au  Prince 
and  walking  straight  back  into  the  bush, 
an  old  black  woman  stopped  and  listened 
to  what  the  tom-toms  were  saying.  Anger, 
defeat,  and  then  overwhelming  grief  p>a^ed 
quickly  accross  her  wrinkled  face.  Her 
shoulders  drooped  with  utter  dejection. 

The  tom-tom’s  message  end^.  For  a 
moment  she  stood  motionless.  Then  with  a 
furious  gesture  she  jerked  a  charm  from 
around  her  neck  and  threw  it  far  into  the 
bush.  Defiantly,  she  shook  her  fist  at  the 
secret  meeting-place  in  the  mountains 
ahead.  Then  she  dropp>ed  down  on  the 
ground  and.  face  down,  lay  there. 


The  End 
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Lulu-She  Steals  the  Show 

Lit  Old  Milt  Finds  That  There  Is  Such  a 
Thing  as  Lacking  After  One's  Self  Too  Well 

By  Gayne  Dexter 


Illustration  by  Courtney  Allen 


Having  forgone  breakfast,  Milton  could  make  stars,  who  could  set  Broad- 
Glaze  sat  hun^ily  in  a  dilapi-  way  scrambling  for  two-dollar  tickets  to  a 
dated  armchair  in  the  Hotel  Ten-  fifty-cent  show,  yet  whose  hunches,  stunts, 
elba  lobby  and  scatmed  Film  ideas  now  must  wither  as  his  body  starved. 
Daily  without  much  hope  that  any  com-  Dough,  groaned  Milt.  Give  him  dough. 
p>any  required  a  sure-fire,  knock- ’em-dead.  Every  one  else  had  it;  even  this  Dumb  Juan 
thousand-per-cent-and-then-some  exploita-  from  Dingville  who  looked  like  he’d  been 
tion  man  who  grabbed  ideas  out  of  the  hung  on  a  line  for  a  coupla  seasons  until  his 
ozone,  whanged  ’em  over  and  turned  flops  legs  and  arms  dangled  out  of  clothes  that 
into  wows.  had  kinda  crept  up  to  meet  their  maker— 

All  of  these  was  Milton  Glaze,  but  mid-  yup,  even  he  could  stretch  a  simoleon  across 
summer,  lying  heavily  upon  Broadway,  the  cigar  counter  for  a  chocolate  bar.  One? 
nullified  his  genius  and  humbled  him  almost  Two.  Three.  Sixl  Get  that,  willya!  One 
to  the  level  of  one  hundred  other  exploiteers  in  his  mouth,  five  in  his  jeans!  And  Milty 
udio  straggled  from  office  to  office,  request-  hanging  to  the  seat,  like  a  star  to  her  girlish 
ing  first  a  job,  then  a  loan,  receivii^  neither,  laughter,  just  so’s  he  wouldn’t  kill  that  rube 
Not  quite  that  far  was  the  star-maker  re-  for  his  candy! 

duced.  Pride  sustained  him.  No  piflffing  ad-  At  noon  Glaze  wavered  out.  Last  sea- 
vertising  manager  would  learn  his  poverty,  son’s  straw  hat  slanted  over  his  right  eye, 
As  resources  dwindled,  his  tongue  clack^  pearl-gray  suit  with  bell-bottomed  trousers, 
more  brazenly  of  millions;  but  the  motion-  gray  tie  against  mauve  shirt  and  collar, 
picture  industry  languished  and  Milt’s  constituted  an  admirable  ensemble;  but  the 
place  was  r^ettably  in  the  sun.  So  he  hat  furrowed  a  hot  weal  across  his  fore- 
sat  and  read,  filling  internal  voids  with  head,  clothes  were  heavy,  shirt  impleasantly 
cigarette  smoke  until  all  of  him  was  saturated;  and  as  he  walked,  restaurant 
parched.  He  licked  and  chewed  dry  lips,  odors  tantalized  and  nauseated  him. 

When  his  eyes  wandered  toward  the  cigar  A  wilted  acquaintance  hailed  him.  “  ’In, 
stand  where  five-cent  chocolate  bars  ca-  Milty!  Howza  boy?” 
joled,  he  dung  resolutely  to  the  eighty-  “Don’t  see  no  undertakers  measuring 
three  cents  in  his  pocket.  He  would  be  me,  do  you?”  Glaze  flipped  back,  unctu- 
hungrier  tonight.  ously  patting  his  hat.  He  swelled  prosper- 

To  relieve  emptiness  he  bent  forward;  ously  for  this  press  agent’s  envy.  “Wio 
thought  dizzily  and  desperately  of  the  in-  you  robbing  now?” 

justice  that  gave  fortunes  to  fools  but  “I’m  out;  been  out  two  months.  Things 
abandoned  the  one  real  showman  who  are  dead.” 
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“Where  do  you  get  that  stuff — dead?” 
Glaze  responded  scornfully.  “Course  you’re 
out.  You’ve  got  what’s  coming  to  you  for 
acting  like  things  were  dead  when  they’re 
only  taking  their  beauty  sleep.  Lookit! 
Every  show  running  pitchers  that’s  been 
King  on  the  shelf  all  winter  and  are  only 
released  now  because  compianies  think  they 
must  lose.  Lotta  bunk!  That  junk  drives 
the  mob  to  Coney.” 

“Sure!  Summer’s  only  a  state  of  mind. 
So  Adam  said,”  the  press  agent  retorted. 
“What  are  you  doing  about  it,  anyhow?” 

Glaze  waved  a  deprecating  hand.  “Say, 
listen,  bo.  Le’  me  tell  you  something. 
There’s  a  big  man  waiting  for  me  over  at 
the  Astor  and  when  I  get  through  putting 
him  straight,  the  Coney  concessions  wifi 
have  to  move  into  Broadway  or  perish. 
Pipe  these  shows,  willya!  Sex  stuff,  costume 
plays,  the  old  hokum  that’s  been  fed  to  the 
fans  all  year,  only  worse.  They  don’t 
want  it.  No  sirree.  Novelty!  And  lil 
MUty’s  the  guy  to  find  it  for  them.” 

“Hunch?” 

“Wlio  does  the  infant  industry  wail  for 
when  it  wants  some  food?” 

A  pause.  Then  the  press  agent:  “Eating 
anywhere?” 

Glaze  glanced  suspiciously,  safeguarded 
his  eighty-three  cents.  “Lunch  date  at  the 
Astor,”  he  said  airily.  “Gotta  be  trotting.” 

“So  long,”  said  the  other.  “I  was  going 
to  ask  you  to  have  some  chop-suey  with  me.” 

Uttering  low  moans.  Milt  strode  valiantly 
mto  the  Astor,  but  departed  through  the 
Forty-fifth  Street  exit.  He  made  for  Eighth 
Avenue,  where  a  drug-store  sandwich  and  a 
glass  of  water  cost  ten  cents.  Returning,  he 
reentered  the  hotel  by  the  side  door,  loitered 
in  the  lobby,  salut^  men  of  film  affairs 
whether  they  knew  him  or  not,  gazed  wanly 
up  the  stairs  which  nobody  invited  him 
to  climb.  The  millions  glibly  mentioned 
around  him  echoed  in  the  pit  of  his  stomach 
where  the  lone  sandwich  occupied  so  slight 
a  space.  He  endured  a  long  hour  before 
Joseph  Tobler,  the  president  of  Astral  Pic¬ 
tures,  and  Harr>'  A.  Coombes,  of  Supernal, 
passed,  deep  in  conversation.  Thereupon 
Glaze  followed  immediately  behind,  but 
while  Tobler  and  Coombes  boarded  a  taxi, 
he  dallied  at  the  front  door  to  adjust  his  hat 
and  flick  from  knees  the  imaginary  fluff  of 
table  linen.  As  the  car  moved  away  he 
waved  good-by  to  no  one  at  all. 

0  Euerybody’s  Matanne,  February,  1925 


Outwardly  Milton  Glaze  had  dined  at  the 
Astor  not  with  one  big  man,  but  with  two. 
Inwardly  he  paid  for  the  lie. 

'C'ROM  his  exalted  position  at  the  top  ot 
^  the  steps.  Glaze  surveyed  the  sluggish 
crowd  and  was  in  turn  gaped  at  by  the 
Dumb  Juan  from  Dingville  whose  figure 
gangled  where  the  taxi  had  been.  Be¬ 
tween  wide  brown  shoes  and  the  ridiculous 
straw  hive  upon  his  head  were  distances 
of  legs  and  body  and  shrunken  alpaca 
gathering  concertina-fashion  behind  knees 
and  elbows.  He  seemed  all  creases.  White 
cotton  socks  wrinkled  over  his  ankles; 
inches  of  unironed  shirt-sleeve  engulfed 
each  wrist;  even  his  face,  lengthening  and 
shortening  in  mastication,  for  all  its  clean 
tan  required  laundering  in  a  barber’s  chair. 
It  was  a  face  shaved,  washed  and  worn 
without  the  refining  influences  of  talc  or 
toilet  waters. 

“And  I’ll  bet  where  he  comes  from  they 
think  he’s  God’s  gift  to  women,”  scoffed 
Glaze,  who  for  three  days  had  noted  this 
elongated  individual  around  the  Tenelba 
and  wondered  what  brought  him  to  a 
hotel  of  cheap  vaudevillians  and  pro¬ 
fessional  nonentities.  But  only  this  morn¬ 
ing  when  the  vulgar- purchase  of  chocolate 
bars  emphasized  Milt’s  misery,  had  Glaze 
accorded  him  any  emotional  response. 
Now,  chewing  and  staring,  he  further  ex¬ 
asperated  Milt  who  rail^  at  the  blind 
luck  by  which  boobs  are  suckled. 

Just  a  goof  seeing  the  sights.  Awrightee! 
Milt’d  be  one. 

With  demeanor  as  opulent  as  the  Astor 
itself,  he  strutted  toward  the  Tenelba. 
Tired  theater-fronts  challenged  him.  Red 
and  black  three-sheeters,  “Closed  for  the 
Season.  Will  Reopen  in  September,”  were 
his  own  obituaries.  Nor  could  he  find  in¬ 
spiration  in  sky-high  posters  devoted  mainly 
to  soap.  A  knot  of  people  before  a  novelty 
store  aroused  his  curiosity.  He  shouldered 
through,  out  again  disgustedly;  for  the 
window  display^  no  more  than  a  pictured 
New  Guinea  warrior  hideous  with  shell 
earrings  and  a  shark-bone  piercing  his 
nostrils.  Glaze  damned  the  childishness  of 
his  people.  Shortly  he  retraced  his  steps, 
however. 

By  count,  sixty-seven  stopped  to  look  at 
the  photograph  within  five  minutes,  while 
only  three  skimmed  the  adjoining  window 
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of  screen  stars’  portraits,  bathing  girls 
and  artistic  beauties  barely  within  the 
law. 

“Novelty!  Don’t  that  show  you?”  mut¬ 
tered  Milt. 

“Show  me  what?”  asked  the  Dumb 
Juan  from  Duigville,  who  stood  beside  him, 
hitherto  unobserved. 

Glaze  glared  at  the  munching  jaws. 
“How  did  you  butt  in,  anyhow?”  he  de¬ 
manded.  “Following  me  round  like  the 
mystery  man  in  a  serial.” 

“Have  a  chocolate?  They’re  very  nour¬ 
ishing.” 

“I  s’p)ose  down  in  Dingville  every  one 
wanders  about  chewing  the  cud.” 

The  stranger  blinked.  “Where  is  Ding¬ 
ville?” 

“Where  you  come  from.” 

“Guess  you’re  mistaking  me  for  some 
one  dse,”  the  other  drawl^,  nervously  in¬ 
clined  to  grin.  “I’m  from  Barton,  Arkan¬ 
sas.  Avery  Judd.  I  used  to  keep  the  store 
there.  You’re  Milton  Glaze,  aren’t  you? 
The  desk  clerk  told  me.  Said  you  were  in 
pictures,  too,  but  I  wouldn’t  believe  him 
until  I  saw  you  come  out  of  the  Astor  with 
Mr.  Tobler.” 

Glaze  suppressed  a  scathing  retort. 
“Know  Tobler?”  he  speculated. 

“I  wish  I  did.  I’ve  been  trying  to  meet 
him  for  three  days,”  Judd  confessed  and, 
fumbling  in  the  region  of  his  hip,  produced 
a  folded  wad  of  paper  that  once  was  white. 
“I — I’ve  written  a  scenario.” 

“All  done  by  hand?”  Milt  inquired  con¬ 
temptuously. 

“At  first.  But  then  I  had  it  typewritten 
for  two  dollars.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  buy  a  shirt  instead?” 
A  nifty,  thought  Glaze.  Aw,  summer  made 
him  stoof^,  wasting  nifties  on  a  guy  from 
Arkansas. 

Avery  Judd  replied  thoughtfully,  “I  kept 
out  twenty  when  I  sold  my  store.” 

“You’re  pleased  to  meet  me,”  beamed 
Mflton,  suddenly  enfolding  the  other’s 
arm  in  a  clasp  of  brothCTly  love.  He 
steered  him  toward  the  Tenelba.  Broad¬ 
way  strummed  again  beneath  his  soles, 
glad-heartedly  buffeting  him;  and  what 
window  did  not  beguile  with  stacked  can¬ 
taloupes  and  garnished  roasts,  or  promise 
cool  comfort  ^  buff,  green,  stippled  mo¬ 
hair  in  vain  models  for  spiffy  dressers? 
For  Milt  was  hungry  and  hot  and  A\’ery 


Judd  had  written  a  scenario  and  sold  his 
store. 

From  his  father  Avery  had  inherited 
the  cans,  cases,  barrels,  the  hanging 
and  leanii^  things,  the  credits,  good-will, 
old-style  advertising  cuts  that  maintained 
Barton’s  most  progressive  emporium;  but 
the  bequest  entailed  little  thrill.  Aveiy’s 
first  steps  were  toddled  with  the  counter  as 
support;  his  slates  and  school  books,  his 
attire  through  childhood,  adolescence  and 
manhood,  in  fact,  all  of  him  originated 
within  this  store.  Proprietorship  meant  no 
more  than  withdrawing  from  the  till  each 
week  one  hundred  dollars  or  so  instead  of 
the  fifteen  Old  Man  Judd  had  allowed. 
That  and  freedom  for  artistic  impulses 
which  were  outcroppings  of  his  father’s 
pioneer  spirit.  He  had  visions  unbordered 
by  shelves;  he  cherished  them  against 
public  prediction  that  the  defunct  Judd 
would  writhe  in  his  grave  did  he  know  how 
hard  it  was  to  get  a  yard  of  elastic  at  the 
store  these  days. 

Meanwhile  Avery,  seeking  inspiration  in 
advertisements,  refused  to  be  detective, 
railroad  traffic-inspector,  hypnotist  or  cor¬ 
respondence-school  ukulele-player.  He  com¬ 
menced  to  “copy  this  sketch,”  and  had 
penciled  a  quivering  outline  of  Uncle  Sam 
before  rival  arts,  diverting  him,  saved  the 
fortune  of  Briggs,  Fontaine  Fox  and  Sidney 
Smith. 

He  wrote  the  words  for  a  song.  Two  or 
three  of  them  were  actually  used  in  the 
lyric  to  which  a  New  York  firm  set  music, 
charging  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
dollars  for  professional  fees  and  publica¬ 
tion  costs.  They  sent  him  two  hundred 
complimentary  sheets,  many  reasons  why 
he  should  continue  to  express  his  genius 
thus,  and  an  elaborate  contract  awarding 
him  three  cents  royalty  on  every  sold  copy. 
The  only  sale  was  that  which  Avery  made 
betw?een  a  p>acket  of  hairpins  for  Mrs. 
McPherson  and  Lesson  XII  in  scenario 
wrriting. 

What  Milton  Glaze  first  derided,  now 
px)ssessed,  as  he  drew  two  chairs  confi¬ 
dentially  close,  wras  Avery’s  graduating 
screen  play,  marked  wdth  honors  by  the 
professorial  board. 

“Soon  as  I  seen  you,  I  knew  you  were 
in  the  profession  but  thought  you  were 
only  a  character  man,”  quoth  Milt  affably. 
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“That’s  why  I  joshed  you  down  the  street. 
A  guy  like  me  can’t  be  too  careful  about 
actors  he’s  seen  round  with.  First  thing 
you  know  they’re  using  my  name  to  get 
jobs,  saying  I’ll  boost  whatever  fillum 
they’re  in.  Scenario  writers  are  different. 
They’ve  got  standing.  .  .  .  Lemme  see 
now — what  was  it  you  wrote  last?  Not 
‘The  Covered  Wagon,’  not  ‘The  Sea  Hawk’! 
I’ll  remember  in  a  minute.  Had  a  Broadway 
run,  didn’t  it?” 

“No.  This  is  my  first,”  Avery  admitted 
hesitantly. 

A  doubt  momentarily  clouded  Milt’s 
face.  “Well,  we  all  have  to  start  some- 
wheres,”  he  said  generously;  then  unfolded 
sheets  and  pretended  to  reaid.  Judd,  who 
stumbled  out  a  word  of  explanation,  but 
was  silenced,  awaited  the  verdict  with 
pMithetic  hope.  “H’m-m.  A  Western. 
Two-Gun  Turner  oughta  be  interested  in 
this  if  you  knew  how  to  approach  him. 
He’s  one  of  Astral’s  stars.” 

“That’s  why  I’ve  been  trying  to  meet 
Mr.  Tobler,”  stammered  Avery. 

“Tobler’s  all  right,  but  upstaige  unless 
you’re  a  friend  of  his.  Me,  I’d  only  have 
to  buzz  him  and  say,  ‘Joe,  here’s  a  story 
made  to  order  for  Two-Gun,’  and  he’d 
write  out  a  check  for  five  thousand  on  my 
say-so,  or  maybe  seven  thousand  if  I’d 
exploit  the  pitcher  afterwards.” 

“Would  you  do  that  for  me?  It’s  a  lot 
to  ask,  but  I’d  be  glad  to  pay.”  Avery’s 
drawl  was  lost  in  hMf-shy  eagerness. 

“Depends  on  how  much.” 

“My  scenario  course  said  to  pay  ten 
per  cent  commission.  That  would  be  at 
least  five  hundred  dollars  after  it’s  sold.” 

Glaze  felt  robbed  by  the  robbers  of 
Avery  Judd;  they  were  conscientious  dep¬ 
redators  who  educated  their  victims  against 
later  piracy.  It  didn’t  seem  fair.  Although 
he  schemed  swiftly,  he  detected  in  Avery’s 
eyes,  deeper  than  zeal,  a  stubborn  faith  in 
Lesson  XX — “How  and  Where  to  Sell 
Scenarios.”  It  would  p)ersist  against  all 
eloquence:  that  even  originals  by  famous 
authors  were  difficult  to  dispose  of;  that 
companies  returned  amateur  offerings  un¬ 
read  unless  backed  by  influence,  and  in¬ 
fluence  was  worth  fifty  dollars  cash  in 
advance.  Milt  saved  his  breath.  The 
script  grew  baleful  in  his  hands.  Ten  per 
cent  after  it  was  sold.  Ten  per  cent  of 
nothing. 
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He’d  get  this  tightwad  for  a  dinner, 
though. 

“Offhand  I  can’t  tell  you  whether  it’s 
worth  my  while  to  handle,”  he  said.  “Just 
looking  at  you  I’d  figure  you’ve  got  the 
scenario  writer’s  style,  and  maybe  I  might 
want  to  develop  you.  But  when  pro¬ 
ducers  expect  me  to  juggle  up  new  ideas, 
stars  and  star-authors  who’ll  be  dragging 
down  thousands  a  week  inside  a  year — well, 
when  they  got  that  much  confidence  in  me, 
I  can’t  afford  to  put  my  O.K.  cn  a  lemon. 
Heard  of  Charles  Dickens,  huh?  He’s  just 
one  I  brought  into  the  game.  Course  he’s 
dead  now,  played  out;  but  way  back  I 
boosted  his  stuff  and  boosted  it,  and  if  it 
hadn’t  been  for  me  they’d  never  of  made 
‘Ivanhoe’  or  ‘The  Hound  of  the  Basker- 
vnlles.’  So  when  you  stand  that  strong — 
Tell  you  what.  I’ll  read  your  story  for 
high  lights  this  afternoon;  then  when  I 
take  dinner  with  you  tonight.  I’ll  give  you  a 
yes  or  no.  Howzat  for  a  proposition?” 

STRETCHED  full-length  on  his  bed, 
^  shoes  starting  new  holes  in  the  thread¬ 
bare  counterpane,  coat  thrown  across  a 
rickety  chair,  collar  and  tie  hooped  over  the 
mirror.  Glaze  punctuated  Avery’s  scenario 
with  brittle  laughter.  It  was  worse  than 
he  had  expected.  At  last,  rising  wearily,  he 
crossed  to  the  window  and  groaned  to  Broad¬ 
way  far  down  through  the  heat’s  shimmer¬ 
ing  screen: 

“You’re  gasping  for  novelty,  so  listen  to 
this:  Harry  Jones  is  foreman  of  a  Texas 
ranch.  He  loves  Mabel  Smith,  the  owner’s 
beautiful  daughter.  Tom  Dolan,  the  black¬ 
hearted  cowboy,  kidnaps  her  and  just  as 
he’s  gonna  brand  her,  Harry  horns  in  to 
the  rescue.  And  it’s  called  ‘The  Cow¬ 
boy’s  Revenge.’  Read  it  and  weep.” 

Hunger  welling,  he  flung  himself  on  the 
bed  again,  buried  his  face  in  the  pillow  and 
jeered — not  at  Judd,  but  at  himself  for 
overlooking  the  potential  millions  of  scena¬ 
rio  schools.  “And  I’m  the  wise  guy  that 
thinks  he  knows  all  the  tricks,”  Glaze  al¬ 
most  sobbed.  “Avery  paid  those  sharp¬ 
shooters  two  hundr^  bucks.  What  a 
monkey  it  makes  of  me!  ‘The  Cowboy’s 
Revenge.’  So  old  it’s — ” 

Suddenly  he  rolled  over  and,  squatting 
with  knees  gathered  to  his  chin,  repeated, 
“So  old  it’s  new,”  as  if  alarmed  at  the 
dawning  idea. 
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He  fairly  dashed  into  coat,  collar  and 
tie,  stood  undecided  in  the  center  of 
the  room.  “Now,  Milty,  le’s  see,”  he  mut¬ 
tered,  urging  and  cautioning  himself.  “Right 
outa  the  ozone!  Take  it  easy,  kid.  He’s 
sold  his  store,  but —  He’s  got  to!  He’s  got 
to!  If  only  I  had  the  dough  to  swing  this 
myself!  .  .  .  Now,  where  was  that  ad?” 

Variriy  and  the  Billboard  lay  discarded  in 
the  waste-basket.  He  retrieved  them,  hur¬ 
ried  through  the  pages,  then  went  out. 
The  small  crowd  that  still  preferred  un¬ 
draped  ugliness  of  the  New  Guinea  native 
to  feminine  pulchritude  equally  revealed, 
buttressed  him.  An  hour  was  spent  in  a 
shed  behind  a  Ninth  Avenue  tenement; 
two  more  in  a  grubby  projection  room  where 
he  viewed  reel  after  reel  of  motion-picture 
antiques.  At  both  places  he  haggled,  p>er- 
spired,  was  victorious.  Once  more  in  the 
Tcnelba  lobby  he  strode  importantly,  in¬ 
formed  the  telephone  operator  that  his  ex¬ 
tension  threatened  to  burst  with  business 
during  the  next  few  weeks,  but  if  she  gave 
him  attention — well,  she  knew  Milty  was  a 
pretty  good  spender  when  he  had  it,  and 
,  before  moving  out  of  this  stable  over  to  his 
new  suite  at  the  Astor — well,  Milty  was 
not  the  sort  of  guy  to  forget.  On  sheets  of 
hotel  note  paper  he  figur^  tens,  hundreds, 
thousands;  wrote  sp)ecimen  contracts;  let¬ 
tered  titles  and  held  them  off,  envisaging 
each  cipher  in  electric  lights. 

Figures  enticed  again.  Four  thousand 
dollars,  including  two  hundred  a  week  for 
himself.  He  prayed  that  Judd  had  that 
much,  but  doubt,  incipient  then,  torment¬ 
ed  him  all  through  dinner  with  Avery.  Glaze 
evaded  all  questions  until  the  check  was 
paid.  Then  he  leaned  back  and  treated  a  co¬ 
rona-corona  with  five-cent  disdain.  Avery, 
nervous  in  hope,  gulped  ice- water;  his  an¬ 
guished  expectation  awed  Milt,  who  groped 
vainly  for  a  less  devastating  prelude,  yet 
knew  destruction  must  be  sudden  and 
painful. 

“Your  scenario’s  rotten,”  he  announced. 
Judd  blinked  as  if  he  had  not  heard 
aright. 

“Absolutely  rotten!”  Glaze  repeated,  and 
rejoiced  as  despair  banished  incredulity  ifrom 
Avery’s  face. 

“But — but — ” 

“Don’t  aigue.  You’re  getting  the  truth. 
I  promised  to  tell  you  straight.  If  you 
want  to  be  a  scenario  writer  you’d  better 


start  figuring  how  long  your  money  will 
last  on  Broadway  at,  say,  a  hundred  a  week. 
A  month  or  a  year?” 

“A  year,”  Judd  announced  almost  with¬ 
out  volition. 

Glaze  exhaled  relief  in  a  long  puff  of 
smoke,  behind  which  he  grew  benign.  “I 
like  to  spring  the  bad  news  first.  It’s  what 
the  show  business  is  built  on.  Give  ’em  a 
sob,  then  a  laugh.  Now  snap  out  of  your 
gloom,  Ave.  Your  story’s  so  punk  it’s  a 
clean-up.” 

“You  mean  clean  up  the —  What  is  a 
clean-up?” 

“A  clean-up’s  a  pitcher  you  take  into  a 
tank-town,  play  Monday  to  Sat’day  and 
make  so  much  jack  that  on  Sunday  the 
parsons  p>erish.” 

JUDD  looked  as  sorry  for  the  clergy  as  for 
himself. 

“I  like  you,  Ave.  You’re  a  game  guy. 
So  I  don’t  want  you  to  be  steered  wrong. 
In  the  pitcher  game  a  man’s  a  bum  actor 
today  and  a  three-thousand-dollar-a-week 
director  tomorrow.  We  all  belong  some- 
wheres,”  Milt  proceeded,  and  to  Avery  his 
eyes  encroached  farther  than  his  body  bent 
across  the  table.  “Nix  on  ‘Scenario  by  Aveiy 
Judd,’  crowded  on  one  credit  title  with  the 
assistant  director,  camera  man  and  ‘cos¬ 
tumes  by.’  When  I’m  behind  you,  you’re 
too  big  for  that.  Know  who  you  are? 
You’re  ‘Avery  Judd  presents’:  a  producer; 
the  first  from  Barton,  Arkansas;  from  store 
to  Starry  Way.  And  who  put  you  there? 
Who’s  gonna  turn  your  five  thousand  bucks 
into  twenty  thousand?  Who’s  gonna  make 
Avery  Judd  so  famous  that  Congress  passes 
a  resolution  of  sympathy  every  time  grape¬ 
fruit  squirts  in  his  eye?  Milty.  Lil  Milty. 
Your  money,  my  brains;  your  scenario, 
my  showmanship.  Hunches,  stunts,  ideas! 
That’s  me!” 

Avery  was  struggling  from  abasement. 
“You  mean  produce  my  own  scenario?” 

“Yup — but  my  way.  Kinegraph  made 
‘The  Cowboy’s  Revenge’  as  a  one-reeler  in 
1909  and  it’s  been  fillumed  a  thousand  times 
since.  This  afternoon,  though,  I  got  the 
original  negative.  A  freak!  A  wow!  The 
drama’s  comedy;  when  the  villain  jumps 
over  a  cliff  you  can  see  the  straw  falling 
outa  his  clothes.  Now  lemme  ask  you  some¬ 
thing.  Who’s  the  biggest  money-maker  at 
the  box-office  today?  Lulu  Fitzhue.  Am  I 
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right?  Well,  in  this  pitcher  here’s  Lulu 
emoting  all  over  the  place  in  cowgirl 
scenery,  riding  bronc’s,  rolling  her  eyes 
like  cart-wheels,  weeping  great  blobs  of 
glycerine — oh,  boy,  a  knock-out!  She’d  die 
5  she  seen  it  today.  So  what  do  we  do? 
Cash  in  on  it.  First  we  buy  this  old  n^a- 
tive;  then  we  make  a  one-reeler  of  your 
.  scenario;  nm  ’em  together  and  change 
‘The  Cowboy’s  Revenge’  to  ‘Won’t  Lulu 
Love  It?’  and — ” 

“But  why  should  Lulu  love  it  ?”  Judd 
puzzled,  several  reels  behind. 

“I  was  waiting  for  that.”  Glaze  laughed. 
“That’s  the  punch.  When  you  see  the  star 
I’ve  booked  to  play  Lulu’s  part  in  your 
story,  you’ll  say,  ‘hClty,  compared  with 
you  there’s  a  Bamum  born  eveiy  minute.’ 
C’mon.  Le’s  go!” 

Avery  went,  in  a  taxicab  and  a  state  of 
bewilderment.  Ninth  Avenue  crawled  past, 
its  Mrindows  framing  uncertain  silhouettes, 
its  fire-escapes  drap)ed  with  bedding,  humid 
lassitude  over  all.  The  tenement  they  en¬ 
tered  reeked  of  fried  things  and  broiled 
people;  a  single  gas  jet  flickered  far  down 
,  a  dun  hall,  its  light  soon  lost  as  they  trudged 
up  sUurs  and  stairs. 

I  'rilS  is  a  terrible  place,”  Avery  panted, 

^  nefiT  the  tt^most  landing. 

‘^ear  from  now  you’d  be  writing  your 
scenarios  in  this  dump  if  you  hadn’t  ctf  met 
me,”  Glaze  assured  him.  “Lulu  lives  here.” 

“Not  Lulu  Fitzhue?” 

When  Milt  knocked  at  a  door,  Avery 
expected  a  crone  to  challenge  them.  In¬ 
stead  appeared  a  girl,  sunnily  golden  and 
pink  a^inst  the  drab  living-room  behind, 
young  at  first  glance,  on  closer  scrutiny 
still  young  but  heavy-eyed  as  one  who  has 
worked  more  years  than  she  has  lived. 

“Evening,  Miss  Vincent,”  Glaze  greeted. 
“Maisie  Vincent — Avery  Judd.  I’ve  brought 
Mr.  Judd  around  to  see  Lulu.  Is  she 
dress^  yet?” 

“Sit  down  and  I’ll  tell  her  you’re  calling.” 

She  vanished  down  a  corridor,  leaving 
Avery  to  stare  on  shabby  vralls.  Glaze  to 
poke  about  the  room,  chuckling:  “Wait  till 
you  see  Lulu.  A  beaut!  Hang  on  to  your 
heart.” 

“Do — do  stars  really  come  from  places 
like  this?”  Judd  wondered. 

“Bo,  if  all  the  stars  built  mansions  on 
their  birthplaces,  the  only  slums  in  New 


York  ’d  be  Riverside  Drive  and  Park 
Avenue.  The  pitchers  make  millionaire' 
outa  store  clerks  and  pikers  outa  sub-debs. 
That’s  why  they’re  big.  Of  the  pet^le,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people.  George  Wash¬ 
ington  said  a  mouthful.  The  little  lad>' 
you’re  gonna  meet  tonight  is  worth  twentj 
thousand  dollars  to  you  on  just  one  fillum. 
And  you  can  buy  her  for  five  hundred  iron 
men.” 

“Buy  Lulu!” 

“Sh-hl  Pipe  down!” 

STEPS  sounded  outside.  Aver>',  at  the 
door,  caught  a  glimpse  of  bro^  som¬ 
brero  and  flaxen  curls,  red  shirt  opened  at 
the  throat,  and  a  short  buckskin  riding 
skirt  brass-studded  in  the  fancy  of  the 
motion-picture  West.  Lulu  had  dressed 
for  the  part.  Standing  there,  she  ogled 
him  through  round  brown  eyes,  until  his 
first  awkwardness  became  an  impulse  of 
flight;  and  when  Lulu,  springing  lightly  on 
the  table,  reached  for  him  with  affectionate 
arms,  stupefaction  on  his  part  permitted  no 
respionse. 

“Some  vamp!”  laughed  Glaze.  From  him 
to  Maisie  Vincent,  who  had  also  entered, 
finally  to  Lulu,  Avery  flung  astounded 
glances. 

For  Lulu  was  a  chimpanzee. 

Her  gaze  fell  upon  his  gold  watch-chain 
She  snatched  at  it,  startling  him  into  re¬ 
treat. 

“Lulu,  stop!”  Maisie  called. 

Instantly  the  chimpanzee  recoiled,  but 
being  feminine,  repuls^  and  rebuked,  she 
huddled  and  wav^  her  arms  in  lamenta¬ 
tion  over  the  table.  Her  mouth  droopied, 
she  snifl3ed,  then  sobbed  ridiculously  until 
tears  swept  her  black  cheeks.  Wiping  her 
eyes.  Lulu  encountered  her  hat.  Off  came 
the  sombrero  and  the  grotesque  curls 
fastened  beneath  the  brim.  She  cast  all 
down  and  flung  herself  upion  the  crown, 
beating  it  flat.  Mollified  then,  she  bounced 
into  a  rocking-chair,  from  her  skirt  pocket 
produced  po\^er  puff  and  vanity  mirror 
and  daubed  her  wet  face  white. 

“Lulu  is  a  thief,”  Maisie  explained. 
“She  wants  everything  that  shines  and  if 
she  can’t  have  it  she  tries  hysterics.  It 
used  to  be  the  big  laugh  in  Dad’s  act.” 

“In  pictures?”  Judd  asked  feebly. 

Glaze  fitted  his  thumbs  under  his  arm- 
pits.  “You  betcha!  You  put  her  in.  Get 
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the  idea  now?  First  we  have  Lulu  Fitz- 
hue’s  old  reel;  then  in  your  scenario,  which 
is  the  same  story,  the  chimp  plays  her 
part,  doing  everything  she  did.  It’ll  be 
the  greatest  comedy  novelty  Broadway  ever 
heard  of.  And  they’ll  come  a-running. 
‘Won’t  Lulu  Love  It?’  Featuring  Lulu 
Fitzhue  and  Lulu,  the  Perfect  Lady. 
Howzat  hit  you?” 

“Not  a  monkey  in  my  scenario!”  Judd 
protested. 

“Forget  you  ever  thought  of  being  a 
scenario  writer.  You’re  a  producer.” 

“But  it  isn’t  fair  to  Lulu  Fitzhue.” 

“All  I  got  to  do  is  to  show  her  the  hu¬ 
man  angle.  Avery  Judd  inherits  a  store 
in  Arkansas.  Maisie  Vincent  inherits  a 
trained  chimp  in  Ninth  Avenue.  Fate 
brings  ’em  together  and  they  knock  the 
million-dollar  producers  for  a  row  of 
caraway  seeds.  Lulu’s  heart’s  the  size  of 
a  house.  She’ll  see  the  joke.  Great  pub¬ 
licity  story,  too.” 

“But  will  she?  If  I  were  in  her  posi¬ 
tion — ” 

“Leave  that  to  me,  I  tell  you,”  Glaze 
interposed.  “We  can  make  this  in  two 
weeks.  Pay  Maisie  here  five  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  for  the  chimp.  I  draw  two  hundred 
a  week  and  a  half-share  for  supervising 
production,  exploitation  and  making  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  distributors.  We’ll  crash 
Broadway  inside  a  month — the  pitcher 
houses  will  go  crazy  to  book  it.  Then 
Do-re-mi!  You  with  twenty  thousand,  me 
with  twenty  thousand  and  little  Maisie 
here  with  enough  to  live  somewhere  decent 
instead  of  this  hutch.  You’re  giving  her  a 
chance,  Ave.  That’s  the  finest  thing  a  man 
can  do  for  a  woman.” 

Avery’s  eyes  met  the  girl’s,  then  darted 
away. 

Intent  upon  Judd’s  chain  again,  Lulu, 
the  Perfect  Lady,  ambled  from  the  chair, 
but  checked  by  Maisie’s,  “Now,  Lulu,”  she 
pawed  his  coat,  wondering  at  the  bulge  in 
his  pocket.  All  innocently  she  peered  into 
his  face,  but  her  fingers  searched.  He  pre¬ 
tended  not  to  notice.  Lulu  cautiously  ex¬ 
tracted  a  chocolate  bar  but  betrayed  her¬ 
self  with  delighted  gurgles  at  its  brilliant 
silver  wrapper. 

“Little  gold-digger!”  he  grinned. , 

“Dad  taught  her  terrible  things,”  Maisie 
smiled  wistfully.  “He,  Lulu  and  I  were 
in  the  act  together.  Vaudeville  and  tent 
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shows.  But  after  Dad  went,  the  work  was 
too  heavy  for  me,  so  I  advertised  Lulu  for 
sale.  O^y — she’s —  Mr.  Judd,  did  you 
ever  own  a  dog?”  And  now  there  was  no 
smile. 

“Had  an  Airedale.” 

Coming  beside  the  chimpanzee,  she 
scratched  the  old  pate.  “That’s  how  it  is 
with  Lulu  and  me,”  Maisie  said  ruefully. 

“Your  father  left  you  nothing  else?” 
Avery  found  himself  asking. 

She  shook  her  head.  Glaze  rubbed  his 
finger  tips.  He  felt  somewhat  out  of 
touch. 

“And  honestly — you  want  to  sell?”  Avery 
continued  doubtfully. 

“What’s  wrong  with  that?”  Glaze  put  in. 
“You  sold  your  father’s  store.” 

“It  wasn’t  a  living  thing.  .  .  .  Why 

are  you  letting  Lulu  go.  Miss  Vincent?” 

“So  that  she’ll  be  certain  of  enough  to 
eat.” 

Avery  surveyed  the  room  very  slowly, 
its  dinginess  full  up>on  him;  and  from 
this  background  emerged  girl  and  chim¬ 
panzee  in  outrageous  contrast.  Neither 
belonged  here. 

“Besides,”  admitted  Maisie,  who  divined 
his  glance,  “five  hundred  dollars  seems  a 
lot  of  money  when  you  live — here.” 

“S’pose  so,”  he  muttered.  “I  don’t  want 
to  buy  Lulu,  though.” 

“Don’t  what!”  Glaze  growled.  But  Judd 
was  too  large  to  slay. 

The  girl  drew  herself  up.  “I — I  think 
I’m  glad.” 

“Trouble  is,  I  wouldn’t  know  what  to  do 
with  her  afterward,”  Avery  drawled,  rub¬ 
bing  his  chin.  “Maybe  you’d  let  me  hire 
Lulu  for  the  same  figure.” 

Understanding  that  more  the  condition 
of  Maisie  than  his  own  blandishments  won. 
Glaze  despised  Avery,  who  could  listen  to  an 
idea  grander  than  Barnum  ever  imagined, 
yet  assent  only  under  the  hypnotism  of  a 
circus  girl’s  distress.  Pretty  soft  for  Ave; 
pretty  soft,  he’d  say.  Noting  to  do  but 
grow  rich  on  Milty’s  brains.  Huh!  Pipe  the 
Two  Orphans. 

“Snap  out  of  it.  Get  some  ink  and  paper, 
willya,  Maisie,  and  take  Lulu  back  to  the 
shed.  .  .  .  Thanks.  .  .  .  Now  this  is 
between  me  and  you,  Ave.  Deed  of  pwirt- 
nership.” 

With  Judd  at  his  elbow,  he  commenced: 
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Whereas,  Avery  Judd  and  Milton  Glaze  have 
this  day  agreed  to  enter  into  the  business  of  motion- 
picture  production;  and 

Whereas,  the  said  Avery  Judd  is — 

“Leave  out  the  whereases.  They  mix  me 
up.” 

“What’s  wrong  with  you?  When  Tobler 
of  Astral  has  confidence  in  me,  where  do 
you  get  off  suggesting  I’m  gonna  rob  you?” 
Glaze  bantered.  “Aw-rightee.  You  try 
one.” 

Avery  did.  After  much  thought,  he  wrote: 

.\very  Judd  hereby  agrees  to  finance  Milton 
Glaze  up  to  four  thousand  dollars  ($4,000)  to 
produce  a  picture  called  ‘Won’t  Lulu  Love  It?’ 
and  to  divide  with  him  fifty-fifty  on  the  finished 
film.  It  is  agreed  that  during  the  production  Maisie 
Vincent  will  receive  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
(S150)  as  trainer  of  Lulu,  the  chimpanzee.  All 
releasing  contracts  are  to  be  made  in  the  name  of 
Avery  Judd. 

“Would  something  like  that  be  enough?” 
Avery  inquired. 

“Enough?  That’s  a  plenty.  Sorta  sad 
about  Maisie,  ain’t  it?” 

CAMERAS  revealed  only  external  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  Lulu  Fitzhue  and 
Lulu,  the  Perfect  Lady.  As  one  had 
laughed,  cried,  ranted  through  impossible 
emotions  fifteen  years  before,  so  the  other 
performed  with  simian  variations  during 
sixteen  studio  days;  but  what  the  public 
would  ridicule  in  the  woman  as  shocking 
art,  it  would  glorify  in  the  chimpanzee  as 
a  histrionic  accomplishment. 

Glaze  supervised,  directed,  chose  loca¬ 
tions,  ordered  Avery  from  every  set  and 
adorned  himself  in  riding  trousers  and 
l^gings  that  had  moldered  in  a  director’s 
clothespress.  He  regarded  Judd  as  an  en¬ 
cumbrance,  Maisie  as  a  necessary  evil;  for 
the  chimpanzee  obeyed  no  one  else.  More¬ 
over,  Maisie’s  capabilities  annoyed  him. 
She  discovered  impromptu  gags  richer  in 
laughter  than  his  best;  she  checked  the  ex¬ 
pense  sheets  he  presented  to  Judd;  she 
smiled  the  laboratory  staff  into  extra  effort 
after  his  exhortations  had  caused  open 
hostility. 

Being  a  producer  brought  Aver>'  no 
greater  glory  than  to  litter  the  side-lines; 
between  sequences  to  be  searched  by  Lulu 
for  chocolate  bars;  to  keep  track  of  pistols, 
handcuffs  and  other  prof)erties  whose  glitter 
led  Lulu  to  theft. 


He  despaired  at  his  dwindling  bank 
balance.  Dollars  marched  to  carnage;  not 
even  the  wounded  returned.  Only  when  he 
stood  beside  Maisie  on  the  Fort  Lee  ferry, 
coming  home,  was  there  consolation;  for 
sunset  rolled  over  the  Palisades  and  en¬ 
wrapped  New  York  until  he  imagined  the 
city  had  minted  its  gold  to  paint  its  fact; 
that  he  had  but  to  wave  to  bestow  all  this 
ujxtn  the  tired  girl.  Gold,  too,  was  the  river 
toward  New  Jersey,  in  floating  patches 
seen  distantly,  soon  gone  as  if  tides  carried 
the  treasure  to  sea. 

“You  never  knew  that  money  could  go 
so  fast,  did  you,  boy?”  whisp)ered  Maisie. 
“Don’t  W’orry.  It’ll  all  come  back.” 

His  grasp  tightened  upon  her  hand.  It 
frequently  did.  Since  when,  he  could  not 
recall;  so  chaotic  was  Avery  Judd.  “I 
don’t  mind  the  gamble,  but  I’m  thinking 
of  what  will  happen  to — ”  He  hesitated, 
finally  compromised,  “ — if  we  don’t  win.” 

“You  will,”  returned  Maisie  confidently. 
“Perhaps  I’m  new  to  movies  but  to  audi¬ 
ences  I’m  old.  And  what  we  are  producing 
is  audience  stuff.” 

“You  and  Glaze  are  doing  it  all.  I  feel 
useless.” 

The  breeze  curled  a  wisp  of  hair  roguishly 
across  her  forehead.  “You’re  learning  - 
learning  to  spend;  but  if  you  want  to  ease 
your  mind,  try  a  tailor.  The  more  clothe? 
you  have,  the  more  money  you  think  you 
have;  and  Broadway  bows  down  and  wor¬ 
ships  a  mental  millionaire.  You’d  own  the 
earth  in  a  tuxedo.” 

'  I  'HE  presidential  suite  of  Astral  Pictures, 
where  carpets,  chairs  and  schemes 
were  deep,  dwarfed  Joseph  Tobler,  who 
listened  while  his  secretary  read  reports 
from  the  Astral  reviewing  staff  upon  an 
unknown  comedy,  “Won’t  Lulu  Love  It?” 
offered  for  distribution  by  producers  equally 
unknowm.  The  more  he  heard,  the  more 
he  marveled  that  two  thousand  feet  of  cellu¬ 
loid  could  arouse  his  cynics  to  superla¬ 
tives.  He  rang  for  the  Director  of  Publicity, 
squinted  fierily  at  him  through  thick  glasses. 

“I  want  you  should  tell  me  about  ‘Won’t 
Lulu  Love  Him?’  Who  produced  it,  and 
why  don’t  you  loafers  in  the  publicity  de¬ 
partment  get  such  ideas  instead  of  I  should 
pay  seventy  per  cent  of  the  gross  to  some¬ 
body  I  don’t  know  if  I  want  Supernal  or 
Schlitz  should  not  have  it?” 
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The  other  shrugged.  “It’s  just  one  of 
those  things.  Crazy  Glaze  dug  up  some 
one  foolish  enough  to  back  a  wild  idea. 
They  played  in  luck,  landed  a  winner.  And 
before  you  start  knocking  my  department, 
remember  when  you  come  back  from  Europe 
six  months  ago  you  made  me  fire  Glaze  for 
telling  the  ship-news  reporters  you  were 
going  to  marry  a  Russian  Princess,  and — ” 

.\nger  blazed  in  Tobler’s  face.  “That  fel¬ 
low!  That  fellow  Glaze!  My  wife  would 
not  speak  by  me  for  weeks  afterwards!” 

“And  Avery  Judd,  the  angel,  is  that  cor¬ 
respondence-school  scenario  writer  who 
camped  in  the  lobby  for  three  days  trying 
to  see  you.” 

“Scenario  writer?  I  thought  he  was  a 
process  server.  I  ask  you,  ain’t  I  fool,  I 
ask  you.  But  if  you  say  ‘Yes’  you  don’t 
have  no  more  job  by  me.”  Then  to  his 
secretary:  “Miss,  when  you  done  making 
dates  with  sheiks  out  of  my  window,  miss, 
maybe  you  don’t  mind  ringing  up  these 
Glaze  and  Judd  they  should  see  me  this 
afternoon  at  three  o’clock.  Then  tell 
the  operator  to  run  ‘Ain’t  Lulu  Lovely?’  for 
me.  Maybe  it  ain’t  such  a  much.  Glazel 
Phooey!  Wrecks  my  home!” 

A  T  three  o’clock  Milton  lounged  into 
Tobler’s  oflSce,  f>ositive‘ that  the  indus¬ 
try  must  recogm'ze  one  leader  among  all 
showmen,  when  many  box-offices  extolled 
him  with  rustle  of  paper  money  and  chink 
of  coin.  Avery  p)erched.  Wrinkled  and  re¬ 
mote  beyond  a  glass-topped  table,  sat 
Tobler.  His  attitude,  inquiring  the  rea¬ 
son  for  their  visit,  mystified  Judd,  assured 
Glaze  who  remarked: 

“So  you  like  my  pitcher,  Mr.  Tobler?” 

“I  like  it  worth  two  thousand  dollars 
of  my  money,”  said  Tobler,  outlining  the 
figure  with  a  pap)er-knife. 

“Not  so  bad,”  replied  Glaze  com¬ 
placently.  “Two  thousand  dollars  means 
more  to  you  than  forty  thousand  to  Super¬ 
nal.” 

“Forty  thousand  for  a  two-reel  comedyl 
You  know  some  more  funny  stories?” 

“Yup.  The  Crystal  Palace,  your  Broad¬ 
way  house,  has  a  weekly  overh€^  of  fifteen 
thousand  and  your  receipts  are  down  to 
half  that.  .  .  .  Why  don’t  you  laugh? 
Every  one  else  does.” 

“An  Irisher  joke.  Like  me  engaged  to  a 
Russian  princess.  I  remember  you!” 
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“I  am  sorta  hard  to  forget,”  Glaze 
agreed,  glancing  at  the  clock.  “Now  listen. 
We’re  due  at  Supernal  in  half  an  hour. 
Don’t  want  to  go,  because  that  outfit’s  full 
of  never-Mrasers.  But  it’s  forty  thousand 
or  nothing.  Tell  you  what  you  do.  Put 
‘Won’t  Lulu  Love  It?’  into  the  Crystal 
Palace  week  from  Sunday.  I’ll  get  be¬ 
hind  the  pitcher,  and  you  know  me.  Stunts, 
ballyhoos,  personal  appearances  of  the 
chimp,  lined  up  already.  If  I  boost  your 
receipts  to  thirty  thousand  for  the  week, 
that’s  twenty-two  thousand  more  than 
you’ve  been  drawing.  So  to  clear  us  you 
only  need  eighteen  thousand  from  U.  S.  and 
the  rest  of  the  world,  whereas,  properly 
handled,  it’ll  gross  quarter  of  a  million.  If 
it  don’t  make  good  at  the  Crystal  we’ll 
shade  oiur  price.  Howzat  for  a  propo¬ 
sition?” 

For  a  long  time  Tobler  pondered,  his 
mind  far  from  the  present  business,  rankling 
around  frenzied  weeks  when  the  Tobler 
home  had  been  rent  by  wifely  accusations 
and  his  pleas  that  the  Russian  princess 
lived  only  in  a  press  agent’s  imagination. 
Even  now  he  doubted  that  Rheba  trusted 
him.  Chewing  his  thumb-nail,  he  glow¬ 
ered  at  the  author  of  tearful  days,  who 
demanded: 

“Well,  what  about  it?” 

“All  right  by  me,”  Tobler  answered, 
suddenly  serene. 

“Put  it  on  paper.  Make  the  agreement 
with  Judd.  So  foxy  the  hot-dogs  bark  at 
him,”  muttered  Milt  to  Avery  as  they  de¬ 
parted.  “Smeared  it  all  over  him,  didn’t 
I,  huh?” 

T  ULU,  the  Perfect  Lady,  made  a  news- 
less  week  uproarious.  Garbed  in  an 
orange  bathing-suit,  she  paraded  behind 
the  Coney  Island  Beach  Beauties  and  re¬ 
ceived  six  ice-cream  cones  as  consolation 
prize.  Sp>ectators  thought  Lulu  should 
have  won.  And  so  did  Lulu.  Spying  the 
silver  cup  the  champion  beauty  held,  she 
swooped  up)on  it  and  decamped,  with 
Maisie  Vincent,  news  photographers  and  the 
outraged  winner  in  pursuit.  Pajjers  starred 
the  story.  Glaze  pounded  Avery’s  back 
with  enthusiasm. 

“There’s  our  slogan:  *Lulu — She  Steals 
the  Show!’  ” 

Overnight  that  line  and  the  crude  im¬ 
pression  of  a  chimpanzee’s  paw  teased  New 
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York  from  one-sheet  posters  on  walls, 
fences,  wherever  paste  could  cling,  snipers 
reach. 

And  Lulu  did  her  utmost. 

She  led  the  Ball- Ground  Band  success¬ 
fully  until  a  shining  cornet  overwhelmed 
her.  From  the  grand-stand  roof  she 
tootled  it;  a  home-run  passed  unnoticed. 
Two  thousand  children  thronged  Wimpel’s 
toy  dei)artment  to  be  entertained.  They 
were.  For  Lulu  fled  with  a  tin  helmet, 
and  when  the  genial  store  detective  dragged 
her  to  the  police  station  on  shop-lifting 
charges,  roundsmen  rejoiced  to  write  of  how 
the  desk  sergeant  nearly  lost  his  badge. 
All  that  glittered.  Lulu  appropriated  spec¬ 
tacularly. 

To  small  hours  a  light  burned  in  the 
newly  rented  ofl&ce  on  Broadway  where 
Glaze  measured  yards  and  yards  of  press 
clippings.  Wearfly  he  strode,  smoked,  shed 
collar  and  tie  and  goaded  his  brain  to  the 
ultimate  idea.  One  more  theft,  outstand¬ 
ing  but  jocular.  A  public  statue — cart  it 
away  and  blame  the  chimp?  Too  wild. 
All  the  pawnshop  balls  on  Sixth  Avenue? 
Take  too  long.  And  risky.  He  searched 
-  inspiration  in  the  waning  street;  it  offered 
a  jeweler’s  window,  gleaming  behind  iron 
gates.  He  p>aused  in  sudden  hope. 

“Gee!  If  I  only  had  the  nerve!” 

WHAT  else  could  a  monkey  steal? 

Overhearing  the  question,  a  jjolice- 
man  shadowed  him  to  Columbus  Circle, 
down  Fifth  Avenue  to  Thirty-fourth  Street 
and  back  along  Broadway,  until  Milt  sat 
npon  a  restaurant  garbage  can  and  invoked 
the  law  itself. 

“What  else  could  a  monkey  steal?”  the 
policeman  repeated  suspiciously.  “What 
monkey?” 

“Lulu.” 

“Cuckoo!” 

“No,  Lulu.” 

“Never  heard  of  her,”  said  the  policeman. 
“S’pose  you  live  in  Brooklyn,”  Glaze 
sighed. 

But  this  official  ignorance  belittled  his 
achievements.  More  than  ever  there  must 
be  one  wow,  one  allez-oop,  that  would 
pierce  Brooklyn  and  even  Bronx  fastnesses. 
He  drifted  b^k  to  the  office  and  emerged 
with  bucket  and  brush;  then  proceeding 
stealthily,  performed  mysterious  rites  be¬ 
fore  several  Fifth  .\venue  stores.  At 


daybreak  sidewalks  would  bear  whitewashed 
stencils  of  a  simian  paw  and  the  slogan, 
slightly  varied: 

Lulu  called!  Look  outi  She’ll 
Steal  your  show! 

Fair,  thought  Milt,  disrobing  limply. 
Yup,  fair  enough;  but  not  the  super-stunt. 

.  .  .  Tired.  Kinda  strung  out.  Still, 

the  old  pan  ud  come  through  with  just  one 
more.  Then  twenty  thousand  from  Joe 
Tobler.  He’d  learn  that  punk  to  fire  the 
livest  publicity  man  in  the  game.  Twenty 
thousand  for  Judd,  too.  Just  another  guy 
milking  Milty.  Now  lookit  tonight.  While 
he  plugged,  Ave  was  out  somewhere  with 
Maisie.  Aw-rightee.  That  cabaret  hound 
from  Arkansas  ud  learn,  too.  Fifty-fifty  on 
the  finished  film.  Some  joker  contract  if 
Milt  liked  to  start  anything.  .  .  .  Le’s 

see.  This  was  Friday.  Open  Sunday.  Two 
days  for  a  knock-out  hunch.  Sweet  an¬ 
gels,  whisper  while  he  slept! 

But  Glaze  was  too  weary  for  dreams. 
At  noon  the  telephone  bell  awakened  him; 
he  answ'ercd  vaguely  and  understood  that 
Avery  desired  him  at  the  office.  Milt 
would  be  there — sometime.  Slipping  a  pad 
into  the  bell  against  further  ^turbance, 
he  returned  to  bed. 

Hours  afterward,  refreshed  and  jaunty, 
he  arrived  with  morning  and  evening 
newspapers  under  his  arm.  Maisie,  who 
stared  through  the  window,  ignored  him. 
The  chimpanzee  was  snoring  in  a  corner  by 
the  safe. 

“Ah,  there,  Maisie!  Glad  you  brought 
Lulu  down.  I’ll  need  her  for  the  best 
thing  ever  pulled  off  on  Broadways.  Don’t 
know  what  it’ll  be  yet,  but” — tapping  his 
forehead — “the  incubator’s  working.  Never 
failed  yet.  .  .  .  Where’s  Ave?  You 
two  getting  along  nicely  together,  huh? 
Pretty  soft.  I  make  him  rich,  you  grab 
him  off.  Milton  Glaze,  the  gold-digger’s 
patron  saint.”  He  sneered  at  the  storm 
gathering  in  the  girl’s  face.  “Why  don’t 
you  pick  a  live  one  like  me?  Where’s  Judd, 
anyhow?” 

“Out!”  said  Maisie,  repressing  herself. 

Glaze  glanced  around  the  office,  as  if  dis¬ 
covering  Avery’s  absence.  “Well,  what  do 
you  know  about  that!”  Seating  himself,  he 
red-penciled  in  each  paper  the  space  that 
Lulu  won. 

Gray  of  face,  Avery  came  in. 
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“Too  much  wild  life.  Better  cut  it  out,” 
Glaze  scoffed.  He  pointed  to  the  journals. 
“We  got  a  nice  break  today.” 

Judd  emitted  a  hollow  sound.  “We  did. 
We’re  broke!” 

“We’re  what?”  Milt’s  head  shot  up. 

“The  picture  can’t  go  on.”  With  trem¬ 
bling  fingers  he  extended  a  folded  sheet. 
“That’s  why  I  wanted  you  this  morning. 
Lulu  Fitzhue  has  taken  out  an  injunction 
to  restrain  Astral  from  distributing  or  ex¬ 
hibiting  ‘Won’t  Lulu  Love  It?’  on  the 
ground  that  it  holds  her  up  to  public 
ridicule  and  impairs  her  status  as  a  star. 
That’s  a  copy  of  the  injunction  Astral  sent 
me.” 

Glaze  snatched  the  document.  Twenty 
thousand  dollars  dwindled  as  he  read. 
Silence,  muffling  the  chimpanzee’s  low 
snores  and  Broadway’s  din,  tightened  about 
him.  But  ink  took  tongue  and  jeered  from 
every  printed  word.  The  day’s  stories 
proudly  displayed;  yesterday’s  and  all 
previous  days’  in  bulging  press-books  or 
gummed  to  the  walls  as  trophies;  in  the 
typewriter  a  half-composed  eulogy  of  him¬ 
self  for  trade-paper  publications;  the  jazzy 
ads,  “business”  for  Lulu’s  personal  apjaear- 
ances;  the  speech  he  would  deliver  at  a 
press  luncheon  he  had  intended  to  award 
himself,  signalizing  his  entry  into  the  pro¬ 
duction  field — all  gibbered  at  him.  A 
poster  cried,  “Lulu — She  Steals  the  Show!” 
The  whitewash  bucket  shot  pains  into  his 
joints;  his  back  ached  from  stooping,  his 
arms  were  lame  from  brushing  stencils  on 
Fifth  Avenue. 

He  wanted  to  crumple  and  sleep — here, 
anywhere,  preferably  on  a  railroad  track. 

“Well,  what  did  you  do?”  he  snapped, 
arousing  himself.  “See  Tobler?” 

“No.  I  had  a  few  minutes  with  Miss 
Fitzhue  at  the  station  before  she  left  for 
Hollywood,  trying  to  persuade  her  to 
withdraw  the  injunction  and  give  us  a 
chance.  She  pretended  she  knew  nothing 
alx)ut  it,  but  said  we  were  making  a  laugh¬ 
ing-stock  of  her,  that  the  whole  thing  wasn’t 
fair.  I  guess  she’s  right,”  Avery  added  re¬ 
gretfully. 

“Right!”  bellowed  Glaze.  “Didn’t  she 
do  the  first  pitcher?  Wasn’t  she  paid  for  it? 
Didn’t  she  think  it  the  finest  fillum  in  the 
world  when  she  made  it?”  He  approached 
furiously  and  leered  into  Judd’s  face. 
“You’re  gonna  let  her  get  away  with  it?” 
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Aveiy  rose  above  him.  “We  were  tiying 
to  get  away  with  something.”  he  corrected 
in  a  tone  sterner  than  Glaze  had  heard  be¬ 
fore.  “If  Miss  Fitzhue  says  it  hurts,  I 
guess  I’ll  lose  my  four  thousand.” 

“And  gyp  me  outa  my  twenty  thousand! 
You  let  me  work,  sell  you  the  hunch,  pro¬ 
duce  the  pitcher,  put  it  over,  slog  myself 
to  death  day  and  night  for  one  more  smash. 
Then  what  do  I  get?  Little  Willie  stuff. 
Lulu  doesn’t  like  it!”  Glaze  swung  away, 
clearing  the  table  at  one  sweep.  He 
plowed  through  the  debris,  mouthed  im- 
potently  at  the  Crystal  Palace  opposite. 
By  and  by  he  flung  over  his  shoulder, 
“S’pose  we’d  better  dissolve  partnership.” 

Avery  nodded;  whereupon  Glaze  took 
from  the  oflBce  safe  four  flat  circular  cans  of 
film,  verified  their  contents,  closed  them 
again,  stacked  all  upon  the  table.  Pro¬ 
ducing  his  agreement,  he  read  aloud: 
“Avery  Judd  hereby  agrees  to  finance 
Milton  Glaze  up  to  four  thousand  dollars 
to  produce  a  pitcher  called  ‘Won’t  Lulu 
Love  It?’  and  to  divide  with  him  fifty-fifty 
on  the  finished  fillum.’  .  .  .  Here’s  the 
finished  fillum,  ain’t  it?  That’s  all  we  got.” 
He  pushed  two  cans  to  Avery,  retained  two 
for  himself  and  placed  these  on  the  safe  be¬ 
hind  him.  “Fifty-fifty.  .Satisfied?” 

“Yes.” 

“Maisie,  you  witnessed  our  agreement 
and  you  heard  what  Judd  just  said?” 

“Yes,”  she  answer^,  puzzled. 

“Then  we’re  all  through,  Ave?  No  legal 
complications?  Everything  jake  and  gen¬ 
tlemanly?” 

“Yes.” 

A  SMILE  distorted  Glaze’s  lips.  “Now, 
you  pK)or  sap.  I’ll  tell  you  something,” 
he  exulted.  “All  you’ve  got  is  the  positive 
fillum,  that’s  shown  on  the  screen.  Even 
if  you  wanted  to  run  it,  six  weeks’  wear  ud 
cut  it  to  ribbons.  Then  you’d  have  nothing 
left.  But  me,  I  got  the  negative.  I  can 
make  a  hundred  prints  from  it.  And  I’m 
gonna.  That  injunction  only  stands  for 
New  York.  Tonight  I’m  heading  out. 
I’ll  jump  from  state  to  state  and  town  to 
town  so  fast  Lulu  Fitzhue  won’t  even 
see  my  dust.  Selling  this  to  the  fly-by- 
nighters.  I’ll  clean  up  thirty  thousand  be¬ 
fore  she  has  time  to  plaster  me  with  forty- 
eight  injunctions.  Even  then  there’s  Can¬ 
ada  and  Mexico,  and  half  an  hour  from 
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now  I’ll  have  foreign  rights  sold  for  ten 
thousand  easy  as  kiss  my  hand.  All  mine — 
not  a  bean  for  you — b^ause  I’m  a  fighter 
from  way  back  and  you’re  a  flamin’  quit¬ 
ter.” 

He  reveled  in  the  wreck  of  Aver>'  Judd. 

Lulu  awakened,  yawned  and  desired  ex¬ 
citement.  Seeing  bright  objects  upon  the 
safe  just  above  her  head,  she  gauged  the 
distance  from  there  to  the  open  window. 
Very  cautiously  she  reached. 

Glaze  wheeled.  Lulu  leajjed.  Gaining 
the  window  in  two  bounds,  she  seized  a 
water  pip>e  and  swnng  herself  beyond  reach 
of  the  frantic  person  who  clutched  at  her, 
swore,  prayed,  shouted  and  by  his  conduct 
shocked  her  feminine  sensibilities.  It  was 
no  place  for  a  lady. 

Hugging  the  two  cans  of  negative,  she 
clambered  lower  and  hung  dizzily  until 
Broadway’s  upturned,  marveling  faces  pro¬ 
voked  an  ancient  memory.  It  occurred  to 
Lulu  that  such  things  had  been  observed 
hitherto  in  an  upside-down  condition  from 
a  high  trapeze.  Here  a  flagp>ole  jutted 
horizontally.  Soon  she  occupied  the  far 
end,  midair  and  breathless  attention. 

And  Lulu  was  a  circus  girl. 

OOME  of  the  old  tricks!  Catherine-wheels, 
^  seven  times  around  the  bar,  hanging  by 
one  foot.  High-wire  work,  including  shim¬ 
my  and  Argentine  tango  pas  seul  (“One 
hundred  feet  above  the  earth,  ladeez  and 
gen’men.  Measure  it  yourself!”)  Plastic 
poses:  Psyche  at  the  Well,  Diana  the  Hunt¬ 
ress,  Venus  de  Milo,  Mercury  in  bronze. 
(Boont-la-ra-ra-boom.)  Life  in  the  old  girl 
yet! 

Lulu’s  transports  differed  from  Milt’s 
delirium. 

Hanging  head  downward,  she  applauded 
herself.  The  film  containers  crashed  to¬ 
gether  as  cymbals;  a  lid  flew  off ;  but,  catch¬ 
ing  the  reel  before  it  fell.  Lulu  righted  her¬ 
self  and  imagined  a  new  shap)e  in  chocolate 
bars.  The  celluloid  was  bitter  in  her 
mouth.  She  hurled  it  aw'ay.  The  film  un¬ 
wound  in  midair,  spiraling  dowm  to  Broad¬ 
way,  where  street-cars,  automobiles  and 
many  feet  destroyed  it.  Still,  Lulu  en¬ 
joyed  its  passage.  The  second  reel  tasted 


no  better  but  its  flight  was  more  fantastic. 
Then,  finding  nothing  else  to  do,  she  climbed 
back  to  the  window,  where  Avery  beckoned 
with  a  genuine  chocolate-bar. 

Milton  Glaze  claimed  no  credit  for  the 
sup)erstunt.  He  hid  from  reporters,  who 
obtained  the  story  from  Avery  neverthe¬ 
less.  Nor  did  he  glory  that  one  pai)er 
headlined  his  slogan: 

LULU— SHE  STEALS  THE  SHOW 

SATURDAY  morning  Avery  Judd  and 
Maisie  Vincent  obeyed  a  summons  to 
the  Astral  office.  Tobler’s  mien  was  de¬ 
cidedly  serious. 

“I  want  you  you  should  remember  this, 

I  want  you,”  he  said,  wavdng  his  finger 
at  Judd.  “In  these  business  there  are  wise 
guys  what  are  fools,  fools  what  are  crooks, 
and  Joe  Tobler.  When  I  sign  the  contract 
by  your  picture  I  know  it  will  damage  Lulu 
Fitzhue:  and  just  the  day  before,  I  have 
engaged  Lulu  Fitzhue  for  one  million  dol¬ 
lars — maybe.  That  fellow  Glaze!  Phooey! 
I  don’t  like  him.  But  suppose  I  don’t  buy 
‘Why  Will  Lulu  Love  Me?’  somebody  else 
will,  and  I  have  a  lot  of  trouble  stopping  it. 
Now  pret-ty  clever,  me.  I  let  Glaze  work 
and  work  so  the  chimpanzee  is  a  star,  good 
for  plenty  pictures.  Then  you  see  this 
little  girl” — jerking  his  thumb  at  Maisie — 
“I  sign  her  and  her  monkey  to  make  twelve 
comedies.  But  still  I  don’t  want  to  release 
‘Don’t  Lulu  Love  Us?’  But  under  con¬ 
tract  I  got  to.  So  what  I  do?  I  ask  you, 
what  I  do?” 

Avery  had  no  answer.  He  felt  desolate  in 
Maisie’s  deception. 

Seraphs  fluttered  over  Tobler’s  wrinkles. 
Striking  his  chest  first  with  one  hand,  then 
with  the  other  for  emphasis,  “Me — what 
is  Lulu  Fitzhue — takes  out  an  injunction 
against  me — what  is  a  chimpanzee.” 

“I — I  think  I  see,”  admitted  Avery, 
scratching  his  chin.  “But  what  piart  of 
you  is  my  four  thousand  dollars?’’ 

“Now  I  know  how  you  make  boob  sce¬ 
narios.  Such  a  boob  you  are  yourself,” 
Tobler  exploded.  “This  little  lady,  this 
Maisie  won’t  sign  no  contract  unless  you 
write  the  stories.” 


Next  month  Milton  Glaze  springs  a  new  stunt  in  movie  publicity  on  the  “benighted”  in¬ 
habitants  of  Patterwark — “Broadway  Forever,”  in  March  Everybody’s,  out  February  14. 
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Flagellant  of  Farthing  Rock 


The  Lengths  to  Which  an  Overpowering  Conviction  May  Lead 
a  Man:  a  Story  of  Rockbound  Men  on  a  Rockbound  Coast 

By  J.  H.  Greene 


Illustration  by  D.  C.  Hutchison 


The  oily,  tarry  schooner  was  ap¬ 
proaching  an  island.  The  cabin, 
reeking  with  spilt  kerosene  and 
habitant  tobacco,  was  infested 
wtih  maritime  bugs  and  cockroaches.  I  had 
come  on  deck  to  breathe  the  clean  air  of 
the  Atlantic,  to  be  washed  by  sfnndrift  from 
the  long  rollers  twisted  into  whirlpools  by 
the  islands  and  the  rocks  along  the  coast. 

My  business  was  buying  the  hooked  rugs 
of  the  fishwives.  Up  and  down  the  coast 
I  had  gathered  piles  of  those  patterned  floor 
pictures,  woven  by  women  during  ice-bound 
winters — pictures  of  flowers  they  had  never 
seen,  p>attems  they  could  have  imagined 
only  from  the  writhing  flames  in  their  fire¬ 
places,  the  curling  smoke  from  their  chim¬ 
neys,  die  spume-laced  combers  curling 
round  obstinate  headlands  and  over  treach¬ 
erous  reefs.  The  few  samples  I  had  sent 
to  New  York  had  created  a  vogue;  I  pro¬ 
posed  staying  late  into  the  wintw. 

There  was  no  one  on  deck  save  the  man 
at  the  wheel,  squatting  on  his  feet  over  the 
rudder-head,  his  back  bent  over  his  circle 
of  spokes. 

I  wras  clinging  to  a  stay,  thrown  against 
it  as  the  schooner  heeled  scuppers  under, 
clinging  wdth  both  hands  as  the  deck  lifted 
and  my  leather  soles  slid  on  the  slippery 
planks. 

“Farthing  Rock?”  I  asked,  as  solid  and 
harsh  outlines  like  a  developing  photogra^A 
emerged  from  the  mists. 

He  barely  nodded,  keeping  his  dour  eyes 
on  his  course,  paying  off  and  on  in  deference 
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to  the  swelling  edges  of  dim  green  water 
that  leajjed  at  the  bows.  These  men  are 
the  <mly  sailors  left;  they  know  the  sea  as 
a  live  antagonist,  to  be  humored,  coaxed, 
dallied  with,  as  wdl  as  fou^t  and  defied. 

I  knew  none  aboard.  They  app>eared  to 
be  a  rather  gloomy,  distrustful  lot,  unable 
to  slack  up  with  a  stranger.  1  had  met  this 
aloofness  before;  strangers  to  them  suggest 
the  Government,  regulations,  taxes,  police, 
interference.  But  I  knew  I  could  bridge  it; 
I  was  trading  and  1  had  my  violin  to  help 
the  trade. 

Farthing  Rock  was  rising  from  the  sea, 
a  peak  erf  trfack  rock  with  red  splashes,  a 
coal  with  fire  stiU  in  it.  White  gleamed  at 
its  base,  becoming  long  feathers  of  foam 
flung  back  by  the  diffs.  I  saw  no  houses. 
The  wind  blew  toward  the  island,  where  the 
shattered  surf,  pK>uring  with  the  force  of 
cataracts,  must  have  broken  in  constant 
thunders,  although  no  sound  reached  me. 
All  I  heard  was  the  petty  noises  of  the 
schooner. 

The  drizde  and  the  gusts  were  but  the 
aftermath  of  spent  hurricanes;  the  eddies  of 
old  storms  stirred  these  swirling  waters, 
gnawing  at  the  cliffs,  eroding  gapis  and 
caverns,  and  yet  the  island  stood.  Centuries 
of  the  grinding  bergs  and  ice  packs  of 
Labrador,  of  winds  from  everywhere,  of  the 
Atlantic  at  her  wildest  had  not  prevailed 
against  it. 

Farthing  Rock,  silently  holding  against 
the  sea  and  the  sky,  caugdit  at  my  throat. 
I  wanted  to  salute  it,  to  cheer  it. 
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A  duster  of  pale  houses  appeared  on  one 
side.  The  tickle  opened  to  the  most  pitiful 
of  harbors,  the  piles  of  the  landing  stage 
were  like  gravestones,  the  few  people  mo¬ 
tionless  as  moUusks. 

They  were  of  the  shock-headed  race  of 
the  other  islands — yellow-haired,  blue-eyed, 
and  cheery  enough  around  firesides  when 
the  women  sang  Gaelic  songs  and  knotted 
their  rugs.  I  wondered  how  these  adven¬ 
turing  people  could  stay  on  this  rock,  for¬ 
ever  besieged  by  the  sea,  when  warmer, 
easier  lands  were  crying  for  pieople,  and  the 
sea  which  had  brought  them  here  was  open 
to  take  them  away. 

I  was  put  ashore  with  my  belongings. 
I  climbed  the  wet  foot-worn  stone  steps  to 
the  village.  The  square-built  redhead  that 
ran  the  wine  shop  did  not  even  lift  his  lazy 
elbows  at  my  request  for  a  room.  Some  of 
the  cottages  might  take  me;  he  could  not. 
An  appeal  to  the  silent  men  round  the  bar 
evoked  only  blank  stares  and  surly  shakes 
of  the  head. 

“Ye  might  try  Sanders  McCoul,”  said 
the  redhead.  “Take  the  starboard  turn, 
bear  aloft  up  t’  roo-ad.  Ye’ll  find  him  by 
his  window  or  his  lass  in  her  galley.” 

'  I  thanked  him  and  went  out. 

AS  I  shut  the  door  the  voices  within 
rose  with  laughter  and  the  clinking 
of  glasses.  My  departure  was  a  release  to 
some  boisterous  jocularity.  Outside  were 
gathered  bare-footed,  bare-headed  raga¬ 
muffins  who  did  not  offer  to  carry  my  bags, 
but  ran  along  at  my  heels. 

I  f>assed  a  trim  cottage,  and  determined 
to  try  it  before  going  farther  along  the 
narrow  road  that,  with  twists  and  turns, 
slants  and  descents,  was  as  giddy  as  a  com¬ 
panionway  in  a  gale.  The  crone  who  peeped 
through  an  inch  of  doorway  took  one  look 
at  me  from  boot  to  head  and  shut  the  door 
in  my  face.  The  boys  laughed;  I  was  not 
welcome  at  Farthing  Rock. 

I  was  angry,  for  I  had  come  to  these  peo¬ 
ple  to  do  them  a  good  turn,  to  create  an 
industry  that  would  help  them  over  poor 
fishing.  .  So  I  grabbed  my  grip  and  my  violin 
case  and  left  the  cottages  to  climb  to  the 
summit  of  the  island,  the  boys  trailing  me 
as  if  they  were  stalking  something  wild. 

The  path  led  by  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  Now 
I  could  hear  the  rhythmic  thunder  of  the 
waves  below.  The  air  was  clamorous  with 


gulls,  wet  with  spray.  The  island  w^  out¬ 
spread  at  my  feet  a  somber  yet  arden( 
patch  of  brown,  contoured  by  white  surf 
on  the  wide  map  of  sea. 

The  McCoul  cottage  was  the  crow’s-nest 
of  the  island,  unsheltered  save  for  a  few 
spruce,  a  low  crag  or  two,  and  stood  close 
to  the  cliff’s  edge.  Sparse  flowers  grew  in 
the  niches  of  the  rocks,  and  potatoes  in  a 
small  patch  of  soil  that  must  have  been 
carried  to  that  height  by  hand.  Again  I 
wondered  what  manner  of  man  selected  the 
bleak  spot  to  build. 

I  thought  I  had  better  knock  at  the  back 
door  since  life  in  these  latitudes  is  apt  to 
huddle  near  galley  stoves.  A  dog  of  the 
shaggy,  degenerate  breed  of  the  islands  came 
leaping  around  the  corner  and  began  snap¬ 
ping  at  me.  I  heard  the  boys  calling  and 
was  certain  they  were  urging  the  dog  to 
attack  me.  I  picked  up  a  stone,  indignant 
enough  to  pelt  the  boys,  the  whole  village, 
with  fragments  of  their  Farthing  Rock. 
The  dog  slunk  away  with  a  yelp  as  the  stone 
rebounded  from  his  side.  A  girl  appeared 
from  the  rear  of  the  cottage. 

“Excuse  me,”  I  said.  “Will  you  call  off 
your  dog?  I  merely  want  to  ask  if  you  will 
take  a  lodger.” 

Her  hair  was  golden,  her  complexion 
sunned  and  weathered,  washed  by  rains 
and  fogs  to  a  coral  pink. 

The  dog,  taking  advantage  of  my  eyes 
being  off  him,  got  his  teeth  into  the  handle 
of  my  violin  case,  narrowly  missing  my 
fingers.  I  had  to  kick  the  brute. 

“I’m  sorry  to  trouble  you,  but  I  must  live 
somewhere  and  I  have  been  recommended 
to  you.” 

“Us  wants  no  soldiers  here,  mon.” 

The  voice  might  have  come  from  the  jaws 
of  the  dog,  so  like  a  bark  it  wras.  In  the 
doorway  a  man  appeared,  with  a  bushy 
beard  of  faded  yellow,  eyes  like  flint  and  a 
massive  head  braced  by  the  taut  cords  of 
his  neck. 

“No  soldier  wi’  me.  Ye’ll  git  no  recruits 
on  Farthing  Rock.  Us  ships  no  uniforms. 
No  blue  putties,  no  kilties,  here.” 

I  understood  my  chilly  reception  on  the 
island.  My  khaki  breeches  and  shirt  and 
riding  boots  did  suggest  the  army.  I  ex¬ 
plained  I  was  making  no  demand  for  quar¬ 
ters,  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  writh  the 
military  or  the  Government.  The  man  was 
still  distrustful  but  the  girl  brightened. 
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“Sure  you  can  stay  wi’  we,  zur,"  she  said, 
tr>  ing  to  take  my  grip. 

The  man  kept  glowering  as  though  I  were 
an  abomination,  till  his  eyes  lit  on  my  violin 
case;  then  something  like  a  smile  moved 
his  thick  whiskers  and  he  held  out  his 
enormous  hand. 

“Come  in,  zur.  I  thought  ye  was  a 
soldier.” 

His  grip  was  firm  but  soft  with  the  fluid 
strength  of  those  that  work  in  water.  The 
dog  sniffed  round  my  boots  as  friendly  as 
his  master;  the  boys  dropped  their  stones; 
I  was  made  welcome  to  Farthing  Rock. 

The  girl  showed  me  a  room  with  neat¬ 
ly  curtained  windows  overlooking  the 
headlands  beyond  the  cottage.  She  was 
anxious  to  atone  for  my  reception,  asking 
me  if  I  liked  cakes  for  breakfast,  if  I  took 
“sweetness”  in  my  tea.  When  I  told  her 
my  business  she  showed  me  some  rugs  of 
her  hooking. 

“Maybe  ye’ll  play  for  we  after  supj)er?” 
“Certainly.  As  much  as  you’ll  stand.” 
“But  I’ll  ask  yer,  zur,  not  to  play  marches, 
or  anything  like  the  skiri  o’  the  pipes. 
Father  don’t  believe  in  them.” 

“Does  he  mind  dance  music?” 

“Oh,  no,  zur!  Us  had  dancing  till  Leish 
Duckworth  took  his  fiddle  to  sea  and  his 
vessel  was  lost  wi’  all  hands.  He  shouldn’t 
ha’.  Fiddles  are  unlucky  'board  ship.” 

This  was  new  to  me.  I  now  understood 
the  glumness  of  the  men  on  the  schooner. 

VVhen  I  came  downstairs  I  saw  a  big  open 
Bible  and  a  {mir  of  heavily  rimmed  spec¬ 
tacles  carefully  set  on  the  page.  Jessie  had 
further  reassured  me  that  her  father  did  not 
think  dancing  sinful,  because  David  had 
danced  before  the  Ark.  I  concluded  I  had 
come  to  board  with  one  of  those  fanatics 
whose  ardors  and  endurances  are  the  out¬ 
croppings  of  inner  despairs,  who  can  fight 
the  sea  and  the  cold  because  of  their  tem¬ 
pests  within. 

It  was  an  hour  to  supper,  so  I  went  out 
to  look  at  the  village.  The  boys  were  wait¬ 
ing,  all  grinning  sheepishly. 

“So  you  thought  I  was  a  soldier  and 
hounded  the  dog  on  me?”  I  asked. 

“Yes,  zur,  us  thou^t  you  be  fighting  wi’ 
Sanders,”  said  one  lad. 

The  little  group  kept  step  with  me  along 
the  cliff.  It  seemed  I  had  robbed  them  of 
a  show. 
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“Sanders  said  he’d  throw  the  next  sol¬ 
dier  down  t’  Gap  yander,  into  t’  sea,”  said 
another,  his  bare  toes  clinging  to  a  rock 
over  a  two-hundred-feet  fall. 

I  looked  down  that  ghastly  gap  at  eagle¬ 
nosed  crags,  black  chasms  belching  white 
washes,  rocks  disappearing  under  green 
waters  and  emerging  shining  and  pouring. 

“What  makes  you  hate  soldiers  so?”  I 
asked. 

“Dunno,  zur,  but  us  does.  Sanders  says 
us  has  to.” 

“I  don’t  hate  them,  zur,”  said  another 
boy. 

“You  got  to,”  screamed  the  first. 

The  two  clinched,  and  were  rolling  over 
each  other  down  the  slope  to  the  edge  of  the 
cliff.  I  tried  to  part  them.  They  seemed 
blind  with  contest;  each  lifted  leg  over  leg 
as  they  approached  that  precipitous  drop. 

“Leave  ’em  be,  zur,”  cried  another  of  the 
boys.  “Sanders  says  boys  can  fight.” 

“But  they  will  fall,  they  will  be  smashed 
and  drowned,”  I  cried. 

Already  the  bare  feet  of  the  interlocking 
youngsters  were  over  the  abyss  when  the 
under  one  for  the  moment  kxJced  up  and 
grinned. 

“No  fear,  zur.  He  can’t  throw  me  off. 
My  father  once  had  a  fight  wi’  his  unde 
on  an  ice  pan.  Both  was  drowned,  near, 
zur.  But  father  went  under  on  top —  So, 
see.” 

With  a  quick  twist  the  under  boy  became 
the  upp>er  and  rolled  himself  and  his  antago¬ 
nist  s^ely  away  from  that  horrible  edge. 

I  took  the  road  down  to  the  village,  and 
now  I  was  greeted  from  the  cottages.  The 
crone  who  had  shut  the  door  on  me  smiled; 
the  news  had  traveled  that  1  had  been  taken 
in  by  Sanders  McCoul. 

But  the  b<^  had  hounded  the  dog  on 
me  and  I  had  been  sent  to  McCoul  out  of 
the  same  malice.  I  was  determined  to  have 
it  out  with  the  redhead  in  the  wine  shop, 
Doug  Macalister  by  the  name-board  over 
his  doorway. 

I  found  Um  apologetic  and  unabashed. 

“You  see  it  was  3ie  war,  zur.  Sanders 
won’t  have  soldiers  on  Farthing  Rock.  He 
came  back  a  changed  man — hating  war  and 
uniforms.  Got  a  medal,  he  did,  and  his 
picture  in  the  Sydney  paper.  Governor 
shook  hands  wi’  him.  But  Sanders  threw 
the  medal  overboard  and  knocked  down 
am-  man  that  called  him  Sergeant.” 
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“Wasn’t  Sanders  too  old  to  go  to  the 
war?” 

“Not  the  last  war.  The  Boer  War.  The 
war  they  sang  ‘The  Absent-minded  Beggar’ 
to  get  the  lads  to  go.  Sanders  was  all  for 
recruiting  in  that  war.  Said  the  song  was 
wrong  because  it  said  nothing  about  fisher¬ 
men.  Fishermen  had  to  show  they  could 
fight,  too.” 

I  wanted  to  ask  more,  but  questions  are 
unwelcome  on  all  frontiers.  I  should  have 
to  wait  to  find  out  why  this  soured  veteran 
of  an  old  and  forgotten  war  could  be  so 
admired  and  obeyed. 

I  heard  voices,  and  looked  out  to  see 
Sanders  McCoul  marching  down  the  road. 
It  was  a  march,  a  parade;  the  boys  sur¬ 
rounded  him,  keeping  an  awed  but  friendly 
distance,  timing  their  footsteps  to  his,  look¬ 
ing  up  at  him  as  boys  do  at  a  hero.  He 
austerely  acknowledged  his  neighbors  at 
doors  and  windows,  though  his  eyes  were 
set  in  an  absent  stare.  There  was  a  rapt 
aloofness  about  him.  I  thought  of  an  old 
and  atrocious  picture  I  had  once  seen  of 
Moses  descending  from  Sinai  with  the  tab¬ 
lets  of  the  law.  He  only  needed  the  robes; 
the  worshiping  boys,  the  reverential  fisher- 
-  fcdk,  the  pinnacles  of  Farthing  Rock  fitted 
him  to  the  picture. 

“I’m  sorry  I  was  so  unneighborly,  zur,” 
he  said  to  me.  “Ye  will  drink  wi’  me? 
Doug,  some  toddy.  Boys,  this  is  my  new 
lodger  just  come  aboard.  He  has  a  fiddle, 
and  us  will  have  dancing  up  t’  hoose.” 

I  began  to  correct  my  impression  of  him; 
he  was  more  like  a  IBghland  chieftain,  a 
figure  out  of  Ossian,  a  seagirt  Rob  Roy.  But 
not  till  the  September  gales  did  I  touch  the 
heart  of  the  mystery  of  Sanders  McCoul. 

SUMMER  passed,  and  I  had  secured 
many  fine  rugs.  I  had  traded  on  other 
islands,  but  Sanders  always  brought  me 
back  to  Farthing  Rock,  living  as  he  did  in 
two  worlds. 

He  would  sit  by  the  fire  of  evenings,  his 
big  boot-tops  lifting  to  my  music,  burn¬ 
ing  at  Jessie  dancing  with  her  Aleck,  taking 
children  on  his  knee  but  pawing  all  the  while 
and  sp)elling  out  his  texts,  his  lips  moving 
to  tremendous  words,  his  soul  in  some  other 
place,  some  other  time. 

One  evening  in  early  September  our  com¬ 
pany  had  been  small.  I  had  not  played 
much,  the  boys  and  girls  preferring  to  hear 


of  the  cities  and  lands  to  the  south,  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  had  never  seen  the  sea,  of  grass 
more  than  an  inch  high,  of  harbors  larger 
than  Farthing  Rock. 

When  they  had  gone  Jessie  drew  up  to  the 
fire.  She  wanted  to  hear  more  about  houses 
that  were  higher  than  schooners  or  icebergs, 
houses  that  were  loaded  to  the  hatches — as 
I  had  to  translate  to  her — with  clothes,  with 
food  other  than  fish,  and  where  most  of  the 
folk  lived  ashore,  taking  money  over  a  coun¬ 
ter,  hke  Doug  Macalister. 

“There  must  be  a  lot  of  fish  there,”  she 
said,  wistfully.  “I  wish  I  could  see  that 
harbor.” 

I  could  not  help  looking  my  pity  at  this 
splendid  girl.  She  could  dream  of  lands  of 
sunshine  and  perpetual  flowers;  the  dreams 
were  in  her  rugs,  distance  was  always  out¬ 
side  her  windows.  Why  was  she  anchored 
to  one  horizon  and  this  pin-prick  of  land 
called  Farthing  Rock? 

Sanders  rose  and  laid  aside  his  glasses. 

“Better  turn  in,  lass,”  he  said. 

It  was  Sanders  who  generally  had  to  be 
roused  from  his  eternities;  he  spoke  now 
with  his  old  bark.  She  looked  doubtfully 
at  him,  bade  us  good  night,  and  went  up  the 
steep  stairway.  Sanders  was  raking  the 
ashes,  drawing  the  spark  fender  round  the 
fire,  doing  chores  that  were  usually  Jessie’s. 
I  was  about  to  climb  to  my  cabin  when  he 
stepped  between  me  and  the  door  of  the 
stairs. 

“A  word  wi’  yer:  ye  be  unsettling  my  lass 
wi’  yer  talk.” 

He  was  as  I  had  first  met  him,  head  back, 
jaws  tight.  Farthing  Rock  incarnate. 

“If  ye  want  Jessie  ye’ll  have  to  fight  Aleck 
for  her.  I  allow  fighting  for  a  lass.  And 
ye’ll  have  to  stay  on  Farthing  Rock. 
Farthing  Rock  is  the  best  harbor  in  t’ 
world.” 

The  wind  was  high  and  rising,  the  cottage 
shook  with  the  gusts,  but  the  slow  certain 
words  of  Sanders  silenced  the  gathering 
tumult  of  wind  and  waters.  They  were 
words  from  the  lips  of  a  man  who  had  never 
lied,  to  whom  words  were  of  facts  that 
had  happened  or  of  promises  to  be  fulfilled, 
to  whom  words  were  things  as  stubborn  as 
the  rock  that  bred  him. 

He  was  mighty  enough  to  hurl  me  through 
the  walls,  and  it  was  as  difficult  to  explain 
my  interest  in  Jessie  to  him  as  to  make  her 
see  Manhattan.  My  glib  fluency  was  the 
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debased  verbiage  of  the  cities,  the  words 
that  sent  men  to  war.  I  could  not  attain 
to  his  sincerity  even  when  I  told  him  that 
I  had  a  wife  of  my  own,  that  I  loved  her, 
and  wanted  none  other. 

It  was  like  apologizing  to  an  earthquake, 
my  trying  to  tell  those  sea-sweeping  eyes 
one  could  be  tender  without  plotting  to 
possess. 

“Us  is  all  creatures  of  sin.  Trample  the 
sairpent  under  yer  heel.  Don’t  let  the  devil 
hold  yer  wheel.  Lash  him  below.  Keep 
him  off  yer  deck.  Don’t  let  him  be  yer 
lookout.  He’ll  cry,  ‘Yon’s  the  tickle,’  when 
there’s  a  reef  for  your  bottom.  I  know; 
I’ve  been  in  every  harbor  in  the  world,  with 
their  red  lights  on  their  headlands  and  red 
lights  at  the  doors  of  their  women.  We 
have  no  lights  here,  red  or  white,  fixed  or 
flashing.  Glory  be,  it’s  His  mercy.  He 
alius  liked  fishermen.  No  lights  on  our 
headlands,  but  the  one  Light  the  winds 
cannot  put  out  or  the  seas  drown — ” 

In  another  second  I  would  have  fallen 
on  my  knees;  his  glare  created  guilt.  I  had 
sailed  with  men  like  Sanders.  I  had  been 
taken  round  headlands,  saved  from  reef  and 
ice,  steered  to  harbor  through  the  thick  and 
howling  dark  by  eyes  like  by  intuitions 
like  his.  Faring  Rock  had  a  faith  that 
moved  and  mastered  the  mountains  of 
the  sea. 

He  turned  from  me  suddenly  and  I 
escaped  upstairs,  bruised  by  his  p>ersonality, 
saturated  by  his  spirit.  The  winds  at  my 
window  and  the  surf  below  cried  he  was 
theirs — a  leashed  hurricane,  a  banked  tide. 
I  declared  I  would  not  stay  the  winter;  I 
could  not  stand  winter  and  Sanders  McCoul. 

I  was  trying  to  smoke  and  read  awhile, 
when  I  became  aware  of  a  tapping.  A  loose 
shingle,  I  thou^t,  a  tom  strip,  pebbles 
thrown  against  the  boards — but  tie  sound 
was  too  persistent,  too  regular  to  be  chance. 
Sanders  had  prepared  me  to  believe  the 
impassioned  materiality  of  winds  and  waters 
was  not  inanimate;  I  was  in  the  mood  to 
hear  Valkyries  shrieking  in  the  wind. 

Then  I  became  certain  the  sound  came 
from  within,  I  went  to  the  door  to  face 
Jessie,  wide-eyed,  with  her  fingers  to  her  lips. 

“'^^E’LL  excuse  me,  zur,”  she  whispered. 

*  “It’s  about  father.  Do  ye  mind  if 
I  shut  the  door?  He’d  throw  you  and  me 
off  the  rocks  if  he  heard  me  in  your  room.” 
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Still  imder  the  spell  of  her  father,  I 
listened.  The  girl  had  all  his  appalling 
certainty;  what  Sanders  would  do  was  as 
sure  as  the  turn  of  the  tides. 

“Father’s  queer  again.  He  can’t  abide 
nor’easters.  Ye  see,  zur,  brother  was 
drowned  and  tomorrow  is  the  day.” 

She  was  flushed  a  little,  but  her  eyes  met 
mine.  They  were  sea-searching  like  her 
father’s,  but  they  induced  no  sense  of  sin. 
She  was  so  simple,  so  freshly  elemental, 
that  these  doubts  were  blasphemies.  Maybe 
women  like  these,  the  wives  and  mothers 
of  Farthing  Rock,  were  the  reason  why  the 
men  could  navigate  without  charts  and 
lighthouses.  These  people,  perhaps,  had 
retained  an  instinct  we  had  lost  that  guides 
the  gulls  and  enables  them  to  breast  gusts 
that  rip  sails  to  ribbons. 

“Drowned?  Fishing?”  I  asked. 

“Yes,  zur — no,  zur.”  ' 

Outside  was  confusion,  turmoil,  motion 
gone  mad.  The  surf  pounded,  pounded, 
pounded.  Surely  the  island  was  dragging 
at  its  anchorage.  Spray  jielted  like  hard 
steel  rain;  the  cottage  and  we  were  being 
washed,  battered,  drained  into  the  sea. 

Jessie  was  confused:  her  speech  had 
tripped,  she  was  terrified. 

“How  then?”  I  asked. 

Her  arms  clasped  across  her  magnificent 
bosom,  holding  in  something  that  threat¬ 
ened  to  fly  away.  I  wanted  to  know  what 
that  was;  the  savagery  of  the  sea  was  piound- 
ing  in  my  veins,  and  I  was  savage  because 
I  wanted  to  be  tender. 

“Why  should  your  father  be  so  queer? 
What’s  a  drowning  to  you?  What’s  a  better 
harbor  than  the  bottom  of  the  sea?” 

I  was  tearing  the  nursling  from  her  arms — 
prying  at  the  secret  on  her  lips,  the  evasion 
that  suUied  her  eyes. 

“Father — father  drowned  him.” 

She  left  me  before  I  could  speak  or  ask 
her  p>ardon;  the  horror  was  too  sudden,  too 
like  a  drowning. 

I  did  not  sleep.  Listening  to  the  all-night 
plunge  of  weighty  waters  and  the  drag  of 
the  undertow,  I  thought  of  Sanders  McCoul 
till  the  morning  came.  I  looked  out.  Rain 
clouds  bellied  close  to  my  windows  like 
mainsails;  the  waters  w<ere- white  M  far  as 
I  could  see. 

It  was  quite  impossible  to  live  hi  that 
household  any  longer,  so  after  bfeaklast  I 
fought  my  way  down  to  the  village  to  make 
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arrangements  to  leave  Farthing  Rock  when 
the  storm  should  blow  out.  The  descent 
was  a  fight  with  gusts,  eddies  and  waves 
of  wind  that  ballooned  my  oil-coat  up  under 
my  arms  till  the  fear  of  being  lifted  from  the 
cliff  made  me  cling  with  toes,  hands  and 
knees.  Below,  a  white  welter  thrashed  the 
headlands;  long  sweeps  of  pale  green  water 
writhed  under  meshes  of  foam;  smoking 
gusts  of  thin-blown  spray  rose  from  gaps 
and  inlets. 

On  the  road  fishermen  passed,  careening 
on  sea  legs,  planting  their  boots  for  a  pur¬ 
chase,  for  the  land  was  a  heeling  deck.  Old 
and  young  women’s  faces,  families  of  chil¬ 
dren  peer^  from  windows,  and  I  hoped  and 
pray^  none  of  their  men  would  be  out  on 
that  sea. 

The  prayer  was  involuntary;  it  surprised 
me  to  find  the  old  formula  on  my  lips.  It 
could  not  have  come  to  me  anywhere  else. 

I  the  police-guarded,  walled-in  man  of  the 
cities,  a  pettifogger  of  prettiness,  a  semi¬ 
intellectual  w'ho  ate  his  breakfast  haddie 
without  thinking  of  the  men  who  netted  it, 
would  have  scorned  prayer;  here  with  these 
aching-eyed  women,  knowing  as  I  did  that 
their  men  would  be  out  in  that  sea,  that  no 
'sea  could  keep  them  ashore,  I  prayed.  I 
wanted  to  go  in  and  comfort  them,  I  wanted 
to  go  back  and  help  Jessie  with  her  queer 
father;  if  she  had  come  to  my  room  now, 
the  barriers  between  man  and  woman  would 
have  been  forgotten,  and  I  would  have  en¬ 
couraged  her  to  come  into  my  arms  as  chil¬ 
dren  huddle  under  a  lee.  I  (fid  not  want  to 
leave  Farthing  Rock;  I  wanted  to  stay  and 
take  the  p>art  of  its  people  against  the  sea. 

I  was  blown  into  the  wine  shop,  and  I  had 
to  hold  the  door  lest  it  should  be  tom  from 
my  hands.  But  I  did  not  ask  what  vessels 
would  be  going  south;  I  t<x}k  Doug  aside 
and  begged  him  to  tell  me  all  about  Sanders 
and  the  son  that  he  drowned. 

“Ye  have  heard,  then?”  he  said.. 

But  Doug  had  to  attend  to  his  customers 
and  I  waited. 

The  place  was  full  and  I  sat  at  a  table 
to  the  rear;  all  greeted  me,  but  none  would 
intrude  till  I  asked  for  company. 

HEARD  how  the  boy  was  killed  by 
^  his  father,  in  a  fight  in  the  punt?” 
continued  Doug  when  he  returned  to  me. 
“Glad  you  know  it  at  last,  zur,  and  you 
li^^n’  wi’  them.  Folks  don’t  talk  about  it 


but  I  alius  said,  you’d  learn.  No  matter 
since  you  ain’t  Government.” 

I  1^  him  on  to  details,  explaining  I  had 
only  the  outlines  of  the  story. 

“The  boy  wanted  to  go  to  the  war,  the 
last  war.  A  recruiting  officer  came  here. 
Alan  wanted  to  ship  with  the  Blue  Putties. 
Sanders  said  he’d  drown  him  before  he’d 
let  him  go,  and  he  did,  out  yander,  in  their 
punt  in  a  fog.  And  Sanders  ain’t  been  able 
to  forget.” 

More  men  blustered  in;  through  the 
rapidly  opened  door  I  had  glimpses  of  the 
wild  white  beyond  the  tickle,  darker  waters 
inside,  bobbing  masts,  nodding  deck-houses. 

“Sanders  could  not  ab«de  soldiering  after 
South  Africa.  Used  to  sit  there  where  you 
be,  preaching  against  it.  Used  to  be  a 
preacher  on  a  sealer  ’cause  he  could  read 
the  Book.  Just  a  hand  like  the  rest,  only 
better  than  most.  First  on  the  ice,  first  to 
kill,  last  inboard.  Grand  man  he  was,  won¬ 
derful  fighter;  used  to  go  out  with  the  boys 
looking  for  fights  on  the  other  islands  when 
there  was  none  in  harbor  t’  home.  But  after 
he  come  back,  no  more  fighting,  he  says,  and 
he’d  lay  us  a  crack  if  we  (fid.” 

“Except  boys?”  I  said,  recalling  the 
ragamuffins  at  the  Gap. 

“Oh,  kids?  Yes.  I  mean  fighting  that 
leads  to  bad  blcxxl  and  killing.  All  right, 
we  let  him  preach.  Sanders  said  the  Lord 
was  wi’  us,  and  the  vessels  come  home  decks 
under,  hold  full,  nobody  lost.  Then  came 
the  last  war.  All  the  boys  wanted  to  go,  but 
Sanders  went  on  preaching.  We  old  uns 
told  him  to  stow  it  till  the  war  was  over. 
Yer  can’t  haul  to  windward  on  sermons. 
Them  submarines  was  after  our  vessels  and 
we  was  nervous  on  Farthing  RcKk.  But 
Sanders  went  on  preaching  and  the  boys 
wanted  to  throw  him  into  the  sea.  Course 
they  couldn’t.  Us  wouldn’t  let  the  re¬ 
cruiters  touch  him,  neither.  All  they  did 
was  break  his  windows. 

“But  one  day,  in  spite  of  thick  weather 
and  black  fogs,  then  flaws  and  then  more 
fog,  Alan  and  his  father  were  out  in  their 
punt.  Schooners  and  other  punts  all  round. 
Wind  dropped  and  they  could  hear  Sanders 
preaching  and  Alan  cussing  back.  Quite 
near,  it  sounded;  you  know  how  ever)’ 
sound  comes  aboard  in  a  fog.  Folks  said 
they  could  hear  fighting,  splashing,  and  San¬ 
ders  calling  to  Alan.  Next  the  punt  comes 
out  o’  the  fog  up  to  the  LovHy  Lh.  Nobody 
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in  it  but  Sanders.  ‘I’ve  lost  Alan,’  he  says 
to  C^’n  Ben  Davis  of  the  Lovely  Liz,  ‘and 
I  can’t  find  his  body.’  ” 

“That’s  right,  zur.  I  was  on  the  Lovely 
Liz;  I  heerd  him,”  said  a  voice  from  the  bar. 

“And  I  was  in  the  Snowbird,  I  heerd  uns 
fitting  wonderful  clear,”  added  another. 
Doug  had  become  louder  and  dramatic, 
drawing  all  hands  away  from  the  bar  to 
listen  and  to  add  their  testimony. 

“But  how  did  you  know  Sanders  drowned 
him?”  I  asked.  “Did  Sanders  confess?” 

“Never  said  nothing,  zur,”  said  the  man 
who  had  been  on  the  Lovely  Liz. 

“Then  how  did  you  know?” 

“Us  knowed,  zur,”  said  Doug. 

Tlffe  others  nodded  solemnly,  their  nods 
and  words  as  packed  with  conviction  as 
the  words  of  Sanders.  They  knew  as  they 
knew  the  unlit  headlands,  uncharted  seas, 
as  men  had  to  know  who  dared  to  live  on 
Farthing  Rock. 

“What  happened  to  him?  Was  he  tried 
for  the  murder?” 

“No,  zur,  and  he  ain’t  going  to  be,”  cried 
Doug,  his  squat  little  figure  full  erf  defiance. 
“Sanders  se^  the  light.  I  lost  my  boy  in 
France.  I’d  sooner  his  bones  was  in  the 
sea.” 

“And  mine  came  back.  Wind,”  cried  an¬ 
other,  idling  up  to  Doug. 

There  were  growls  of  agreement  from  the 
rest.  They  confronted  me  as  if  I  were  a 
police  officer;  they  dared  me  to  arrest  or 
even  accuse  Sanders  McCoul. 

I  understood.  Farthing  Rock  was  part 
of  the  world’s  heart;  Farthing  Rock  would 
have  no  more  war:  the  sea  was  war  enough. 
Sanders  McCoul  was  the  preacher  of  a  finer 
future. 

I  wanted  to  ask  what  Jessie  meant  by  her 
father  being  queer,  when  a  big  wind  filled 
the  room  with  cold  and  wet,  and  a  shouting 
man  in  the  doorway  turned  all  hands. 

“T’  Dolly  Varden  trying  .to  make  t’ 
harbor!” 

Quick  as  the  rest  I  was  out  and  down 
to  the  stage.  I  made  out  the  p>eak  of 
a  close-rerfed  jib,  heading  for  the  tickle  with 
barely  a  pcant  to  spare  in  the  wind,  bows 
buffeted  by  great  seas,  clawing  away  from 
snarling  reefs. 

The  wind  in  our  ears,  the  spindrift  in 
sheets  cutting  our  faces  and  the  tumultuous 
caldron  beyond  cried  madness  to  the  vessel. 


I  saw  Aleck  and  others  running  along 
the  cliffs  with  a  line.  Close  under  a  wall 
crouched  women,  some  screaming  direction'^ 
to  the  men  on  the  cliffs,  others  with  wet, 
blown,  unshawled  heads,  staring  numbly  at 
the  storm. 

I  climbed  the  hill  for  a  better  view.  The 
breath  was  blown  back  in  my  throat;  I  ran 
into  something  alive  that  clung  to  me.  It 
was  Jessie. 

“Father’s  gone  down  the  Gap.  He’s  queer, 
wonderful  queer,”  she  screamed  close  to 
my  face. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  I  screamed  back. 

“Down  t’  Gap.  He  alius  goes  the  day 
Alan  was  drowned.  Us  will  have  to  haul 
him  up.  Father  will  fight.  Get  a  crowd 
and  a  rope.  Get  Aleck.” 

“Aleck’s  trying  to  get  a  line  to  the  DoUy 
Varden.  She’s  driving  on  the  rocks.” 

“A  wreck?  Don’t  call  him.  There’s  ten 
on  the  Dolly  Varden.  Us  will  get  father. 
Come,  zur.” 

As  she  stood  erect  she  reminded  me  of  the 
Winged  Victory.  I  soon  found  she  was  tow¬ 
ing  me;  she  could  take  that  slippery  path 
with  speed  and  certainty,  she  could  beat 
up  against  that  wind  better  than  the  Dolly 
Varden. 

We  made  the  cottage,  passed  it,  and  came 
to  the  op>ening  jaws  of  the  Gap.  Today  it 
was  a  wet  throat,  with  spouting  geysers, 
dripping  ledges,  roaring  caverns  filled  and 
emptied,  belchings  and  bellowings,  slavering 
and  rabid  with  foam. 

She  pointed  down  the  jaws. 

“How  do  you  know  he  is  down  there? 
What  is  he  doing?  Why  does  he  go?” 

“He  wants  the  Lord  to  take  him  and  the 
Lord  won’t.  Talk  to  him,  zur.  You’re  a 
preacher  yourself.  If  you  only  had  your 
fiddle!” 

The  winds  were  threatening  to  strip  her 
as  canvas  is  blown  from  a  mast.  Bidding 
her  to  stay,  I  slid  down  the  gravel. 

I  dropped  from  rock  to  rock,  clinging, 
slipping,  falling,  till  my  feet  happened  on 
ledges.  I  reached  the  bottom  of  the  cliff, 
shielded  by  a  boulder  fringed  with  spume. 
The  chasm  between  was  dark  and  deep — 
a  swirling  suction  of  trapped  waters.  I 
leapied  and  landed  face  down  on  the  boulder, 
clinging  under  an  arch  of  foam.  As  the 
waters  fell  I  heard  a  voice  from  below. 

I  climbed  to  the  edge.  Below  was  a 
graveled  beach  in  a  hollow  under  the  cliffs. 
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Waist-deep  in  the  receding  waters,  his  back 
to  the  rotk.,  his  fingers  clutching  in  the 
crevices,  Sanders  McCoul  was  shouting  his 
repentance  to  the  sea. 

“Out  of  the  depths,  O  Lord,  out  of  the 
depths.  Lord,  will  ye  no  take  the  willing 
sacrifice?  Lord,  Lord — ” 

I  called  to  him,  but  he  did  not  hear  or 
heed;  his  face  was  uplifted,  he  was  almost 
singing. 

The  waters  drew  out;  I  saw  his  feet  were 
rooted;  he  was  sunk  to  the  knees  in  the 
gravel.  I  took  a  chance  and  leaped  down 
to  the  beach.  I  caught  at  his  nearer  hand, 
shouting  to  him  to  cUmb  to  the  boulder  be¬ 
fore  the  next  wave  broke.  He  did  not  turn 
his  head,  but  continued  to  stare  wildly  sea¬ 
ward,  ranting,  while,  massing  for  a  return,  ’ 
white  curling  water  lips  lifted  at  the  outer 
rocks. 

I  tugged  at  his  hand;  it  was  bedded  in  the 
rock,  it  was  harder  than  the  rock.  Then  the 
sea  caught  me,  flung  me  down,  battered  me 
against  the  clifl,  into  the  gravel,  till  my 
hands,  feeling  for  something  to  grip,  caught 
the  pillars  of  Sanders’s  boots  mortised  in 
the  beach.  I  held  my  breath,  clinging 
against  the  terrific  draw  of  the  undertow. 

When  my  head  was  clear,  I  heard  the 
rattle  of  drawn  pebbles  and  Sanders  still 
shouting  for  the  seas  to  take  him.  They 
could  not,  any  more  than  they  could  Far¬ 
thing  Rock. 

“Am  I  not  worthy.  Lord,  am  I  not  fit 
for  your  hell?  Lord,  I  pray  you  for  my 
damnation.” 

He  was  singing,  he  was  ecstatic,  younger, 

'  handsome  wi^  the  happiness  of  immolation, 
self-stretched  on  the  cross  of  his  choosing. 

I  had  barely  time  to  climb  the  boulder 
before  the  next  wave  came  in,  rising  to  his 
neck,  veiling  him  with  spray,  drowning  his 
rhapsody. 

"DREATHLESS  and  unnerved,  I  reached 
Jessie.  She  had  crawled  down  to  meet 
me.  I  was  angry  and  disgusted.  I  heard 
myself  shouting  my  verdict  on  her  father, 
that  flagellant  of  the  sea,  who,  unable  to 
endure  his  sin  and  seeking  his  death,  still 
wanted  it  given  to  him. 

“Don’t  worry  about  him.  He  is  enjoying 
himself!” 

Bellowings  came  from  above,  hoarse 
voices  calling.  The  angle  of  sky  between 
the  cliffs  was  filled  with  brown  faces. 
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beckoning  hands,  waving  caps.  The  voices 
were  cheering,  and  a  man  in  strange  clothes 
took  sure-footed  leaps  down  the  crags. 

“Alan!”  cried  Jessie. 

The  serge-clad  sailorman  clasped  her. 
Men  and  women  poured  down  the  rocks 
after  him,  clamoring  above  the  winds,  tell¬ 
ing  and  retelling  how  Alan  had  swum  to  a 
schooner  and  had  fought  in  the  war.  Alan 
had  come  home  in  the  DoUy  Varden,  Alan 
had  brought  her  in,  for  Alan  knew  the  way 
to  the  ticMe  better  than  any. 

Farthing  Rock  clustered  around  the 
young  sailor-soldier,  pointing  to  the  rainbow 
ribbon  on  his  serge,  the  gash  on  his  cheek, 
shouting  its  pride,  its  joy.  They  were  deaf 
to  the  sea,  heedless  of  the  wind,  lost  in 
oblivious  seconds  of  triiunph.  Gusts  of  rain 
lashed  them,  spray  spouted  over  them,  their, 
footholds  slip{^  and  landslides  threw  them 
together  in  heaps,  but  they  stood,  they 
shouted,  they  cheered. 

Alan’s  voice  cut  in,  “Where’s  father?” 

Jessie  pointed  down  the  Gap.  . 

“Every  year,  every  time  there’s  a  fog, 
every  time  there’s  a  breeze-up,  he  goes  down 
there;  he’s  wonderful  sorry.” 

“Sorry?  What’s  the  sense  of  that?”  an¬ 
swered  Alan. 

Alan  dropped  down,  all  following  who 
could,  but  I  was  below  and  reached  the  top 
of  the  boulder  directly  after  him. 

I  saw  Alan  in  the  gravel  drawing  Sanders 
from  his  hold  on  the  rock,  shouting  into  the 
rapt  face  of  the  old  man. 

“Father,  it’s  me,  Alan,  alive.” 

The  next  wave  was  splashing  the  outer 
rocks.  Men  crowded  behind  me  were  shout¬ 
ing  to  both  to  hold.  Calls  for  a  line  went 
up  the  cliff. 

I  saw  Sanders  McCoul  let  go  of  the  rock, 
clutch  Alan  and  let  him  go  in  dazed  bewil¬ 
derment,  then  clutch  him  again  with  a  cry. 

He  held  his  son  closely,  he  felt  him  with 
those  iron  fingers  that  had  held  to  Farthing 
Rock.  He  touched  the  rainbow’  ribbon  on 
Alan’s  coat. 

“Soldier,  soldier,  you  will  notf’  he  roared. 

Sanders  could  not  let  go  of  the  rock  he 
had  built  in  his  bosom.  There  were  to  be  no 
more  soldiers.  Alan  would  drown-  before 
he  would  let  him  go  to  war;  jMan  must 
drown  now. 

The  wave  broke  and  Sanders  walked  out 
to  meet  it,  clutching  his  son  by  the  throat, 
driving  him  back,  dowm,  and  under  the 
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sea.  The  cross  of  Sanders  was  empty  when 
the  waters  fell,  the  two  were  out  in  the 
undertow,  fighting  in  the  turmoil  of  in¬ 
coming  and  outgoing  waves,  one  trying  to 
save  and  the  other  to  drown. 

The  next  wave  brought  them  in,  a  dark 
spot  now  heads,  now  boots.  A  long 
cable  of  men,  arms  linked,  reached  from  the 
boulder  and  caught  them  from  the  under¬ 
tow.  They  were  lashed  together  as  if  one 
flesh,  they  had  to  be  pulled  ap)art  and 
carried  up  the  cliff. 

I  stayed  a  week  longer  in  Farthing  Rock. 
Alan  was  fitting  a  sealer,  Jessie  preparing 
to  marry  Aleck,  but  Sanders  was  failing. 


He  became  suddenly  and  unnaturally  old. 
He  would  still  read  his  texts,  but  often  slept 
over  them,  often  broke  off  to  advise  Alan 
about  his  vessel  and  Aleck  about  the  cot¬ 
tage  he  was  building. 

I  bade  Jessie  good-by  at  the  door  of  her 
crow’s-nest  cottage,  while  Sanders  was 
sleeping.  The  day  was  clear  and  shining. 

“I’m  afraid  he’s  gmng,  zur,”  she  said. 
“Soon  as  us  is  married  he’ll  go.  Must  have 
hurt  himself  down  t’  Gap  that  day.” 

I  understood  what  had  happened  to  San¬ 
ders.  The  marrow  had  been  washed  from 
his  creed,  he  had  nothing  left  to  fight,  he 
could  no  longer  hate  himself.  He  preferred 
his  damnation. 


Gardens 

By  Faith  Baldwin 


OUR  windows  look  on  gardens  turned  to  stone. 

On  strange,  stUl  shapes,  from  which,  not  long  ago, 
The  roses  laughed  in  scarlet  merriment. 

And  wrote,  upon  the  drowsy  summer  winds, 

Their  colored  runes  of  passionate  delight. 

But  now  .  .  . 

How  still  the  garden  lies!  The  snow 
Is  frozen  foam,  where  slow,  blue  shadows  move. 

And  summer  winds  are  banished,  and  the  rose 
A  crimson  memory. 

Yet,  in  our  hearts 

A  garden  lives  and  summer  knows  no  death. 

But  flowers  up,  in  kiss  and  word  and  touch, 

In  little,  grateful  teachings  out  to  God, 

In  thanks  for  blossom-time. 

The  blackened  hearth 

Weaves  in  the  room  an  ardent  web  of  flame. 

And  makes  a  sound  like  laughter. 

Dear,  outside 

The  garden  waits  on  seasons — but,  within 
These  old,  beloved  walls,  the  Clock  of  Love 
Stands  still  at  Noon  and  Summer.  We  have  sown 
In  loyalty  and  tenderness,  in  truth. 

In  understanding,  and  in  sorrows  shared, 

In  pain  outlived,  and  in  serene  delight, 

A  garden  that  would  turn  to  Paradise 
The  wide,  waste  places  of  a  frozen  world; 

A  garden  that  shall  live,  long  after  us. 

In  these,  our  children,  whose  small  voices  are 
The  very  speech  of  love,  and  whose  wide  eyes 
Hold,  deep,  the  essence  of  a  thousand  suns. 
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MMIFX  SPOTTSWOOD  did  little 
work  the  afternoon  of  the  day 
he  became  twenty-five.  He  had 
come  to  one  of  those  times  of 
evaluation  of  life  and  experience  that  all 
men,  p)eriodically,  have  to  meet.  Strange 
how,  in  the  last  hour  or  so,  all  the  threads 
of  his  past- had  come  together.  First,  his 
grandfather  had  left  him  ten  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  against  his  twenty-fifth  birthday,  giving 
no  previous  hint  to  arouse  expectation. 

And  Phyllis:  She  had  stood  it  as  long  as 
she  could — their  engagement — hadn’t  she? 
She  had  never  loved  him,  of  course.  She 
had  loved  the  man  she  thought  he  was,  not 
the  nonconformist  he  always  had  been,  the 
man  who  had  refused  to  try  for  a  commis¬ 
sion  in  the  war  and  had  insisted  on  serving 
in  the  ranks,  the  boy  who  had  always  been 
different. 

Now,  Clem  Thorsen :  turning  up,  thus,  just 
as  .\mmiel  was  ready  to  set  out  for  France 
to  loaf  his  life  away  on  the  income  of  ten 
thousand  dollars;  with  this  invention — 
left  to  Adrienne  by  her  father,  Adrienne? 
He  didn’t  know  her,  even.  He  had  talked 
with  her  thatjnne  night  in  Paris.  But  he 
had  never  forgotten  her.  And  he  was  to 
see  her  tomorrow! 

l.ate  in  the  afternoon,  Ammiel  decided 
to  discuss  the  situation  with  Jonas.  He 
found  the  door  to  his  brother’s  office  closed, 
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and  his  knock  brought  no  response.  The 
secretary  shook  her  head. 

“I  don’t  think  he  wants  to  be  disturbed.” 

Ammiel  merely  smiled,  and  opened  the 
door. 

Jonas  sat  at  a  desk  littered  deep  with 
pajiers.  He  looked  like  a  great  gaunt  rock, 
half  buried  in  snow, 

“Busy?”  asked  Ammiel,  as  he  closed  the 
door  behind  him. 

Jonas  nodded  wearily.  He  looked 
strangely  old;  his  skin,  sallow  at  best,  was 
unhealthily  pallid.  His  eyes  glimmered 
feverishly  in  their  shadowy  caverns,  and 
his  hand,  in  which  a  pencil  was  poised, 
trembled  a  little. 

“What’s  giving  you  such  a  good  time?” 
exclaimed  Ammiel. 

Jonas  stared  at  the  desk.  “Income  tax,” 
he  muttered.  “I’ve  had  an  examiner  here 
most  of  the  day.  He  just  left.” 

“He  must  have  b^n  a  gay  playmate,” 
laughed  Ammiel.  “Gosh — ^you  look  all  in!” 

Jonas  leaned  forward,  letting  his  head 
sink  until  it  was  pillowed  on  his  arms.  Then 
he  looked  up,  and  a  spot  of  anger  burned 
in  either  cheek.  “How  can  they  expect 
it?”  he  demanded  fiercely.  “They  ^on’t 
know  themselves.  They  make  a  ruling,  and 
then  they  reverse  it.  And  they  ask  such 
questions — questions — questions!  I  can’t 
stand  another  minute  of  it,  I  tell  you!” 
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“Stand  it?”  repeated  Ammiel,  puzzled 
and  a  little  frightened.  “What  are  you 
babbling  about?” 

Jonas  stared  through  him,  as  if  he  were 
not  there,  and  his  voice  rose  in  an  abrupt 
flash  of  rage.  “You  accuse  me  of  that? 
You  dare  to  insinuate  that  I — ”  As  sud¬ 
denly,  the  flame  of  passion  was  extinguished, 
and  he  slumped  feebly  in  his  chair,  like 
a  damp  cloth.  His  voice  became  plaintive. 
“I  don’t  know  about  that — it  isn’t  fair  to 
go  so  far  back.  It  isn’t  fair,  I  tell  you — ^it 
isn’t  fair!” 

“For  the  love  of  heaven,”  cried  Ammiel 
in  awe,  “are  you  off  your  nut,  Jo?”  He 
put  his  arm  around  his  brother,  shaking  him 
gently.  “Snap  out  of  it,  old  thing.” 

To  his  astonishment,  Jonas  seized  his 
hand,  clinging  to  it  like  a  frightened  child. 
“I’m  afraid  of  that,  Ammie,”  he  wailed,  his 
big  frame  shaking.  “I  don’t  know — I  can’t 
add.  The  figures  dance  all  over.  I  can’t 
get  the  right  answer.  I’m  good  at  figures, 
too.  Something’s  wrong.”  He  shivered, 
as  if  he  were  cold. 

Ammiel  glanced  at  the  littered  desk. 
There  were  papers  all  over  it,  overflowing 
into  the  waste-basket,  and  from  there  to 
the  floor.  Each  was  covered  with  penciled 
figures,  in  Jonas’s  precise  hand. 

“You’ve  been  adding  too  much,”  he  said 
practically.  “You’re  tired  out.” 

“That’s  it,”  cried  Jonas.  “I’m  tired — 
oh,  so  tired!  But  I  can’t  sleep.  I  get  more 
tired  every  day.  I  don’t  know  where  it’ll 
end.  I  can’t  stand  it  much  longer.  I  feel — 
I  feel  as  if  I  was  cracking.  I — ”  His  voice 
trailed  away  inarticulately. 

A  cold  chill  ran  down  Ammiel’s  back. 
“Jo!  Why,  you’re  crying!”  Helplessly,  he 
patted  his  brother’s  heaving  shoulders. 
“Jo — wLit  is  the  matter?” 

The  storm  abated  with  an  abruptness 
startling  in  itself.  Jonas  looked  up, 
his  lips  wrinlding  in  a  wan  little  smile.  “I’m 
sorry,  Ammiel,”  he  said  quietly.  “Just 
nerves.  I  am  tired.  But  that’s  all.  Don’t 
look  so  frightened.” 

“Why  don’t  you  take  a  rest?”  queried 
Ammiel.  “You  haven’t  had  one  in  years.” 

“Rest?”  muttered  Jonas,  as  if  he  did  not 
quite  imderstand  the  word.  “Yes,  that’s 
it — no  doubt  of  it.  Well,  just  as  soon  as  I 
get  this  straightened  out.  I’ll  go  somewhere. 
Forget  business  for  a  while.  Just  play  golf 


and  listen  to  the  birds.  Yes,  that’s  what 
I  need.” 

“You  go  right  off,”  declared  Ammiel. 
“Why,  man,  you’re  in  a  bad  way!” 

Jonas  smiled.  “I’ll  be  all  right  to¬ 
morrow,”  he  said  huskily.  “It’s  been  a 
hard  day.  That  revenue  fellow  went  back 
to  the  flood.  It  was  awful!” 

“You  beat  it,”  insisted  Ammiel.  “The 
revenue  fellow  can  wait.” 

Jonas  sighed  wearily.  “That’s  just  the 
trouble — he  won’t.  But  don’t  worry,  kid.” 
He  rose,  apparently  his  well-p)oised  self  once 
more.  “I’ll  hit  the  hay  early  tonight.  And 
just  as  soon  as  I  can.  I’ll  t^e  Jean  and  go 
somewhere.  I  promise.” 

“I  don’t  think  you  ought  to  wait,” 
objected  Ammiel  doubtfully. 

Jonas’s  laugh  was  steady  enough.  “Ju.st 
a  touch  of  nerves.  Just  a  touch.”  Me¬ 
thodically,  he  began  gathering  up  his  memo¬ 
randa,  and  pushing  the  books  neatly  to 
one  side. 

“You  go  on  home,”  ordered  Ammiel. 
“I’ll  do  the  tidying  up.” 

Jonas  hesitated  irresolutely.  “All  right,” 
he  said  finally.  “Much  obliged.  I  guess  I 
will.”  He  sighed  as  he  put  on  his  hat,  and 
rubbed  his  eyes  with  a  tired  gesture.  “It’s 
been  a  hard  day.” 

When  he  had  gone  and  the  desk  was  in 
order,  Ammiel  sat  down  to  reflect  upon 
what  he  had  seen — the  extraordinary  spec¬ 
tacle  of  Jonas — solid,  complacent,  dominant 
Jonas — crumbling  before  his  eyes.  It  was 
rather  overwhelming  to  find  that  Jonas, 
like  Stephen,  sheltered  soft  weaknesses  be¬ 
hind  his  granite  front.  , 

But  the  whimsical  smile  faded,  and  a 
grave  dismay  succeeded.  The  prospect  of 
flight  to  a  life  of  lotus-eating  tranquillity,  so 
imminent  in  the  morning,  seemed  visibly 
receding  as  the  shadows  lengthened.  An¬ 
other  obstacle  was  rising  in  the  way  of  his 
contemplated  hegira  toward  irresponsibility. 

He  was  profoundly  troubled  when  he 
reached  home,  monosyllabic  in  his  replies 
to  the  conversation  of  his  mother  and  sister. 
“I’ve  had  a  hard  day,”  he  explained  when 
they  taxed  him  with  his  humor.  And,  in  an 
effort  to  change  the  theme,  he  added:  “By 
the  way,  Sal,  I  met  a  friend  of  yours  today — 
John  Currier.  A  very  oqsable  young  man, 
with  no  sense  of  humor.” 

“What  nonsense!”  cried  Sarah.  “He  has 
a  keen — ” 
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‘‘No,  my  dear.  He  couldn’t  have  and  be 
30  cast  down  over  your  handing  him  the 
mitten.” 

“What  makes  you  think  he  was  cast 
down?”  asked  Sarah  gently. 

Ammiel  was  spxared  the  need  of  a  reply 
by  being  called  to  the  telephone.  “How 
bitter  he’s  grown  since  Phyllis  threw  him 
over!”  observed  Sarah  .as  he  went  out. 

“It  was  a  terrible  blow,”  agreed  her 
mother.  “I  had  so  hoped  to  see  him  settled. 
And  now — ” 

Ammiel  reappeared.  “That  was  Jean. 
Jo  hasn't  come  home.” 

Mrs.  Spottswood  dropped  her  sewing. 
“Ammiel — has  something  happened?” 

“Probably  not.  But  you  and  Sal  might 
run  over  there.  It’s  the  first  time  Jo  ever 
failed  to  show  up  for  dinner.  Jean’s 
worried.” 

His  mother  flew  upstairs,  and  Ammiel 
turned  to  his  sister,  silencing  the  interroga¬ 
tion  that  appeared  on  her  lips.  “Keep  your 
shirt  on,  sis.  He  probably  went  back  to  the 
office  and  forgot  to  phone.” 

“But  that’s  not  like  Jo!” 

Ammiel  smiled  thoughtfully.  “I’ve  a  no¬ 
tion  we  don’t  know  Jo  the  way  we  thought 
we  did.” 

TJ  E  WAS  not  greatly  alarmed  as  he  left 
the  house.  Still,  there  was  the  singular 
business  of  the  afternoon — Jonas  in  tears 
because  he  could  not  add.  His  foot  went 
down  on  the  throttle  of  his  mother’s  car, 
and  the  protesting  hand  of  a  traflSc  police¬ 
man  flashed  by,  ignored. 

His  puke  was  throbbing  unduly  when  he 
reached  the  factory.  But  the  tension  re¬ 
laxed  when,  as  he  jumped  from  the  car,  he 
looked  up  and  saw  the  black  mass  of  the 
building  pierced  with  light  from  the  window 
in  Jonas’s  office. 

He  went  up  the  first  flight  slowly  enough. 
But  a  second  thought  came  to’  him.  The 
light,  in  itself,  signified  little.  The  watch¬ 
man  might  have  turned  it  on.  He  took  the 
last  steps  three  at  a  time. 

The  door  of  the  inner  oflffce  was  locked. 
His  heart  pounded  as  he  tugged  at  the  knob. 
“Jo!”  he  called  sharply.  “Are  you  there?” 

There  was  no  answer.  He  strained  his 
ears,  listening.  There  was  no  sound.  And 
then,  from  within,  he  heard  the  rough  whis¬ 
per  of  wood  against  w'ood — the  careful  clos¬ 
ing  of  a  drawer. 
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“Jo!”  he  shouted  angrily.  “Open  the 
door — you  idiot!” 

There  was  a  momentary  silence,  followed 
by  slow  footsteps,  and  the  door  swung  op)en. 
Jonas,  his  face  pallid,  stood  with  a  trem¬ 
bling  hand  on  the  knob. 

“What’s  all  the  excitement?”  His  lips 
were  quivering,  despite  a  manifest  effort  to 
control  them,  and  the  smile  he  struggled  for 
was  pitiable. 

Ammiel  stepped  into  the  room.  “Would 
you  mind  telling  me  what  you’re  up  to?” 

“I  might  ask  you  that  question,”  coun¬ 
tered  Jonas,  fighting  for  a  comp>osure  which 
did  not  come,  “breaking  into  my  office  this 
way.” 

Ammiel  frowned.  “Jean — ”  He  paused, 
observant  of  the  way  Jonas  winced  at  the 
mention  of  his  wife.  “What’s  up,  Jo?”  he 
queried  gently,  putting  his  hand  on  his 
brother’s  shoulder.  “Anything  I  can  do?” 

Jonas  shook  his  head.  “Nothing,”  he 
muttered.  “I — I’m  quite  all  right.” 

Ammiel  studied  his  brother.  “MTiat  made 
you  close  that  drawer  so  carefully?” 

Jonas  was  unprepared  for  that  question. 
His  glance  went  to  the  desk,  and  he  backed 
a  step  away. 

Ammiel  hesitated.  Suddenly,  he  thrust 
his  brother  aside,  and  in  a  bound  reached 
the  other  side  of  the  desk.  Jonas  uttered 
a  choked  cry  of  anguish,  and  then,  as  if  his 
strength  were  quite  spent,  collapsed  weakly 
in  a  chair,  his  face  covered  with  his  hands. 

Ammiel  stood  with  hk  eyes  fixed  on  the 
open  drawer,  his  expression  a  compound 
of  horror  and  amazement.  Presently  he 
picked  up  an  object  within,  and  studied  it 
intently.  “You  shouldn’t  fool  with  these 
automatics,”  he  said  quietly.  “They’re 
dangerous  as  hell.”  With  exjiert  fingers  he 
released  the  magazine,  and  extracted  its 
contents.  He  let  them  nm  through  his 
fingers  and  fall,  tap,  tap,  tap,  on  the  glass 
top  of  the  desk.  “Dangerous,”  he  repeated. 

Jonas  made  no  reply,  but  his  back  shook, 
and  he  breathed  with  the  wheezy  constraint 
of  a  man  striving  to  repress  sobs. 

Ammiel  swept  the  cartridges  into  the 
p>alm  of  his  hand,  and  from  there  to  his 
pocket.  Then  he  picked  up  the  telephone 
at  his  elbow  and  gave  a  number.  “Hello — 
Jean?  .  .  .  Yes,  I  found  him.  Just  as 
I  told  you — doing  a  little  overtime,  here  at 
the  office.  .  .  .  Sure,  he’s  all  right .  .  .  . 
Yes — he’ll  be  home  directly.  .  .  .  Oh, 
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don’t  do  that!  He  just  forgot,  that’s 
all.  ,  .  .  Yes,  I  know.  But  he’s  had 
quite  a  bit  on  his  mind — quite  a  bit.  Treat 
him  gently — there’s  a  dear.  .  .  .  Thanks.” 
Slowly,  he  put  the  receiver  on  its  hook  and 
turned  to  Jonas.  “Now  then,”  he  urged 
gently,  “spill  it.” 

Jonas  looked  up,  his  eyes  filled  with  a 
pathetic  dumb  helplessness.  He  shook  his 
head  wearily.  “I — I  can’t,”  he  whispered. 

“It  isn’t  as  bad  as  you  think  it  is — nothing 
ever  is.  Come — spiU  it.” 

Haltingly  at  first,  but  with  ever- 
increasing  volume,  like  water  coming 
through  a  wall  of  sand,  the  pent-up  store 
of  Jonas’s  emotion  poured  out.  Ammiel 
listened  gravely,  a  deepening  frown  of  p>er- 
plexity  between  his  eyes,  and  when  Jonas 
piaused  he  shook  his  head. 

“I’m  stupid,  Jo.  I  don’t  understand.” 
“What  don’t  you  understand?” 

“Oh,  it’s  clear  enough.  I  get  the  fact 
that  Bremling  Spottswood  isn’t  doing  as 
well  as  it  might.  Only — I  don’t  see  why  it’s 
80  almi^ty  serious.” 

“But  we’re  losing  money!” 

“Sure.  But  you  aren’t  losing  it  any 
faster  than  you  made  it  during  the  war, 
are  you?” 

“No — but  inventory  values  are  shrinking. 
Collections  are  awful.  Cancellations — ” 
Ammiel  dismissed  these  matters  with  a 
wave  of  his  hand.  “Maybe  you’re  in  for  a 
storm.  But  the  business  has  weathered 
storms  before,  hasn’t  it?” 

“I  suppose  it  has,”  mumbled  Jonas 
gloomily.  “But  this  tax — ” 

“Well — if  you’re  caught,  you’ll  be  fined,” 
said  Ammiel  cheerfully.  “Maybe  you’ll  go 
to  jail.  But  they  won’t  give  you  life.  And 
if  I  got  through  two  years  in  the  army — ” 
Jonas  groaned,  covering  his  face  again. 
“Oh,  but  the  disgrace  of  it!  What  would 
Steve  say?  It  would  ruin  him!” 

Ammiel’s  lips  hardened  slightly.  “I  don’t 
think  so.  Anyhow,  you  aren’t  caught  yet. 
And  you  say  your  lawyers  don’t  think 
you  will  be.  So  that  leaves  only  this  in¬ 
dictment  for  price-fixing  hanging  over  your 
unhappy  head.  And  the  worst  you  can  get 
out  of  t^t  is  a  fine,  isn’t  it?” 

“I  suppose  so,”  admitted  Jonas. 

“Well  then — outside  of  ruin  and  a  couple 
of  years  in  the  hoosegow,  you  haven’t  got 
anything  to  worry  about,  have  you?” 


Jonas’s  lips  flickered  momentarily  in  the 
shadow  of  a  smile.  “That’s  all.”  Then  he 
shuddered.  “But  my  mind’s  going!  I 
can’t  sleep!  It’s  awful!” 

“Shell-shock,”  said  Ammiel.  “That’s  all. 
Things  have  b^n  popping  too  fast  for  you, 

I  know.  Nerves  get  screwed  up  tighter  and 
tighter,  until  if  you  blow  on  ’em  they 
screech  like  a  love-sick  cat.  We’ve  got  to 
take  you  out  of  the  line,  my  lad.” 

“But  I  can’t  leave,”  cried  Jonas  in  a  voice 
of  agony.  “I  know  I’m  a  wreck.  But  I 
can’t  leave.  The  business  would  go  smash. 
What  would  become  of  Jean  and  the  kids? 
and  mother — all  of  you?  Oh,  I  don’t  know 
what  to  do!” 

“Say,  listen.”  Ammiel  put  his  arm 
around  his  brother’s  shoulders.  “There’s 
nothing  in  this  indispensable  stuff.  1 
learned  that  in  the  war.  Why,  I  remember 
a  company  of  leathernecks  near  us  on  the 
Ourcq  that  lost  aU  their  ofl&cers.  They 
wound  up  with  a  dishfaced  little  wop  cor¬ 
poral  who’d  never  commanded  anything  but 
a  regiment  of  cooties — ^he  took  his  objective 
and  held  off  three  counter-attacks  as  well 
as  Julius  Caesar  himself  could  have  done 
it.  Anyhow,  you’ve  haven’t  any  choice, 
Jo,  old  dear.  We  can’t  have  you  fiddling 
around  with  high  explosives  this  way.  It’s 
too  dangerous.  You  might  hit  somebody 
besides  yourself.  These  automatics  are 
hard  to  handle.” 

“Can’t  you  be  serious — even  now?” 
nghed  Jonas  querulously.  “Has  nothing 
ever  moved  you?” 

“How  could  it?  I  have  no  soul.  Just  as 
you  have  no  imagination.  But  we’ve  talked 
enough.  Here’s  your  hat.  You’re  going 
home,  now — ^and  from  there  to  California.” 

“I  couldn’t  leave  now,”  protested  Jonas, 
as  Ammiel  extinguished  the  light.  “Not 
with  all  these  things  hanging  over  me.” 

“Leave  them  to  your  lawyers.  That’s 
what  they’re  for.” 

“But  the  business — ” 

“I’ll  watch  out  for  that.  Come.” 

Jonas  stood  irresolute  for  a  moment,  his 
big  figure  casting  grotesque  shadows  in  the 
faint  moonlight  from  outside.  “I  can’t  do 
it,”  he  murmured  in  a  weak  whisp>er.  “I 
can’t.”  Then  he  swayed,  and  would  have 
fallen  if  Ammiel  had  not  caught  him. 

For  a  moment  he  was  inert,  and  Ammiel 
thought  he  had  fainted.  But  his  eyes 
opened  presently,  and  in  a  voice  that  was 
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a  feeble  echo  of  itself,  he  managed  to  whis¬ 
per:  “If  I  go, it’ll  be-up  to  you — to  carry  on.” 

Ammiel  continued  to  propel  his  brother 
toward  the  door.  “Righto,”  he  said  cheer¬ 
fully.  “You  go  out  and  play  in  the  sun¬ 
shine.  I’ll  carry  on.” 

“The  sunshine — and  the  color,”  echoed 
Jonas  drowsily  as  he  sank  back  in  the 
cushions  of  the  car.  “Flowers  and  growing 
things — what  a  dream,  Ammie,  what  a 
dream!” 

“Dream  on,  old  bean,”  answered  Ammiel 
as  he  put  his  foot  on  the  starter.  “You 
need  it.” 

Silence  followed.  There  was  no  sound 
save  the  hum  of  the  tires  on  the  asphalt. 
.Ammiel  glanced  at  the  figure  beside  him. 
Jonas  seemed  asleep.  Small  wonder!  The 
poor  devil  had  gone  to  hell  and  back. 

.\n  electric-lighted  billboard  flashed  by; 
a  phrase  was  imprinted  on  his  retina — 
something  about  a  Mediterranean  trip. 
Heigho!  Finer  grew  the  mesh  of  circum¬ 
stance,  and  winking  ever  more  feebly  in 
the  distance  was  the  light  of  freedom.  He 
shivered,  though  the  night  was  not  cold. 
Sunshine,  color — there  would  be  little  of 
either  at  Bremling,  Spottswood  &  Company. 

He  heard  his  name  called,  as  from  a  great 
distance.  Hearing  it  again,  he  emerged 
from  his  reverie  and  looked  at  his  com¬ 
panion. 

“Ammiel,”  said  the  latter,  sitting  up, 
in  a  tone  strangely  firm,  “do  you  know — I 
tliink  I’ll  take  up  painting!” 

“Yes?”  They  were  in  the  downtown 
traffic  now,  and  Ammiel  found  it  necessary 
to  watch  the  road. 

“I’ve  always  wanted  to.  Never  had  the 
time.  Oh,  Ammie — think  of  it!  Time — 
tune!  And  quiet!” 

“Not  less  than  sLx  months,”  said  Ammiel 
curtly,  as  he  swung  the  car  into  the  boule¬ 
vard  which  led  toward  home.  “I’ll  need 
at  least  that  long.” 

A  S  IRON  is  drawn  to  a  magnet,  Ammiel 
went  to  keep  his  luncheon  engage¬ 
ment  with  Thorsen  and  his  “partner.” 
There  was  no  volition  about  it.  On  the 
ct)ntrary,  instinct  warned  him  sharply  to 
stay  away.  He  acknowledged  the  warn¬ 
ing,.  politely — and  wished  that  the  street¬ 
car  which  bore  him  would  move  more 
rapidly. 

Reaching  the  restaurant,  he  hesitated 
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outside.  Something  told  him  that  if  he 
entered  he  would  not  emerge  as  he  went  in. 
The  place  took  on  the  quality  of  a  trap,  and 
he  eyed  it  doubtfully.  To  {Miss  that  door¬ 
way  would  be  the  end  of  freedom.  He 
knew  that,  without  at  all  knowing  why  he 
knew  it.  Then  a  wan  smile  crossed  his 
lips — freedom  was  a  mirage — and  went  in. 

Thorsen,  evidently,  was  looking  for  him. 
He  came  forward  from  a  comer  table,  his 
hand  outstretched.  “This  way.  Spotty.” 

Ammiel  did  not  need  his  guidance.  His 
eyes  had  already  found  that  which  they 
sought.  At  the  table,  he  scarcely  heard 
Thorsen ’s  metallic  voice  making  the  in¬ 
troductions.  He  had  prepared  exactly 
what  he  was  going  to  say,  but  the  words  left 
him.  He  could  only  bow,  feehng  a  most 
absiurd  and  unexpected  embarrassment. 

She  showed  only  frank  astonishment. 
“Why — it’s  you!  How  extraordinary!” 

“You  didn’t  tell  me  you’d  met  Miss  D’Au- 
lignac,”  said  Thorsen,  faintly  suspicious. 

Ammiel  nodded.  It  irritated  him  that 
Thorsen  should  ptronounce  her  name  with 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable.  It  con¬ 
stituted  a  kind  of  sacrilege. 

“We  met  in  Paris,”  he  said  ciirtly. 

“What  a  meeting!”  she  exclaimed.  “I — 
I’m  surprised  you  recall  me — it  was  so  dark.” 

“The  darkness  did  not  hide  your  voice,” 
answered  Ammiel. 

Thorsen’s  rather  heavy  eyebrows  lowered 
slightly.  He  picked  up  the  menu  card. 
“Better  get  in  your  order,  Spotty.” 

-  jnmiel  smiled  understandingly.  This 
meeting  had  not  been  arranged  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  reminiscence.  He  gave  his  order  to 
the  waiter.  Then  he  turned  to  Thorsen. 
“Now  then,  Clem — how  about  the  brass 
tacks?” 

Thorsen  rubbed  his  hands  together. 
“Well,  I’ve  talked  it  over  with  Miss 
D’Aulignac,  an’  she’s  agreeable  to  your 
coming  in  on  this  deaL” 

“It’s  very  kind  <rf  her,”  murmured 
Ammiel,  his  eyes  fixed  on  h^.  He  won¬ 
dered  why  they  wavered  and  sank  before 
his  gaze. 

“The  way  I  dope  it  out,”  continued 
Thorsen,  “is  to  form  a  little  company — ” 

“A  little  company,”  echoed  Ammiel,  his 
mind  occupied  with  the  construction  of  a 
fit  simile  for  the  exquisite  complexion  of 
the  girl  opposite  him. 

“How  would  this  arrangement  strike 
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you:  we  go  in  on  a  three-way  basis — Miss 
D’Aulignac  puts  in  the  patents,  I  do  the 
work,  and  you — ” 

‘‘Supply  the  money?” 

I'horsen  showed  momentary  confusion. 
“I  don’t  know  any  better  investment,”  he 
declared  with  a  touch  of  belligerence. 
“The  thing’U  be  a  world-beater.” 

“I  wasn’t  objecting,”  said  AmmieL 
“Go  on.” 

Thorsen,  reassured,  went  on  briskly. 
“We’ll  have  it  made,  at  first — till  we  get 
on  our  feet,  an’  have  a  factory  of  our  own. 
There  won’t  be  any  expense,  outside  a  little 
advertising.  I’ll  keep  my  job,  an’  work 
nights.  Later,  of  course — anyhow,  you’ll 
be  treasurer  an’  have  your  fingers  on  the 
dough.” 

WHAT  are  your  ideas?”  demanded 
Ammiel  abruptly,  addressing  the 
girl.  He  put  a  faint  emphasis  on  the 
pronoun. 

Her  color  rose  slightly  at  the  question, 
and  she  hesitated  a  moment.  “My  knowl¬ 
edge  of  business  is  very  limited,  Mr. 
Spottswood — ” 

“No  more  than  mine,”  laughed  Ammiel. 
“But  my  father  had  great  confidence  in 
this  device.  Partly  from  the  necessity  of 
supporting  myself,  even  more,  I  think, 
from  a  desire  to  make  a  kind  of  memorial 
to  the  long  years  of  effort  he  put  into  it,  I 
am  anxious  to  see  it  established.” 

“Naturally,”  agreed  Ammiel.  He  was 
thinking  that  her  voice  had  the  timbre  of  a 
flute,  but  with  a  sweeter  tone  than  that  of 
any  instrument  contrived  by  the  hand  of 
man. 

“As  to  the  details  of  its  establishment,” 
she  continued,  “I  have  left  them  to  Mr. 
Thorsen,  in  whom  I  have  confidence.” 
“Naturally,”  said  Ammiel  again. 

“There’s  three  parts  to  every  deal,”  de¬ 
clared  Thorsen  earnestly,  idea,  the 

work  an’  the  money.  They — ” 

“That  seems  reasonable,”  agreed  Am¬ 
miel.  “Well,  what’s  to  be  the  name  of  the 
company?” 

Thorsen  visibly  relaxed.  It  was  quite 
evident  that  in  his  mind  a  crisis  had  been 
passed.  “Well,  here’s  my  idea.  It’s  really 
the  D’Aulignac’ Superheater,  erf  course;  but 
you  couldn’t  use  that  name — ” 

“Why  not?  I  lilie  the  sound  erf  it,” 
objected  Amaiel. 
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“Oh,  it’s  pretty  enough!  But  nobody 
cemld  pronounce  it.  I  can’t  myself — just 
right.” 

Ammiel  turned  to  the  girl.  “How  do 
you  pronounce  it?” 

“Exactly  as  it’s  spelled,”  she  answered, 
with  a  wicked  little  gleam  in  her  dark  eyes. 

Ammiel  underst<x)d.  Thfe  was  a  business 
(inference — she  asked  of  him  that  he  hew 
to  the  line. 

“It’s  a  superheater,  all  right,”  went  on 
Thorsen.  “But  that  don’t  mean  anything. 
I  think  we  ought  to  call  it  an  economizer, 
or  something  like  that.” 

“The  Thorsen  Economizer,”  said  Am¬ 
miel.  “That  sounds  fine.” 

“Well,  I — I  don’t  know,”  stammered 
Thorsen.  “I — ” 

“Miss  D’Aulignac,  I’m  sure,  agrees  with 
me,”  insisted  Ammiel. 

She  nodded. 

Thorsen’s  pencil  was  already  out,  making 
figures  on  the  tabledoth.  “It  looks  all 
right,”  he  armounced.  “Well,  all  right — 
let’s  get  down  to  cases.  We’ll  incorporate 
the  Thorsen  Devices  Corporation — ” 

“Devices?” 

“Sure!  We’ll  be  making  other  things, 
maybe — all  sorts  of  accessories.” 

“Isn’t — er — ‘corporation’  a  pretty  big 
word  to — start  with?” 

Thorsen  nodded  reluctantly.  “Maybe 
‘company’  would  be  better.  TTie  Thorsen 
Devices  Company — yes,  that  sounds  good. 
Good  enough  to  start  with,  anyhow.” 

In  dreams,  Ammiel  had  experienced  the 
sensation  of  sliding  helple^ly  down  a 
steep  roof,  saved  from  destruction  only  by 
a  timely  awakening.  He  had  exactly  the 
same  sensation  now,  save  that  the  com¬ 
forting  subconscious  understanding  that  it 
was  only  a  dream  was  absent.  It  was  too 
pjainfuUy  real.  “I — I  haven’t  much  money, 
you  know,”  he  said  in  a  hollow  voice. 

“How  much  can  you  put  in?”  demanded 
Thorsen. 

Ammiel  hesitated.  “Five — five  thousand 
dollars.” 

Thorsen  looked  a  little  dismayed.  Then 
his  face  cleared.  “It’s  plenty,”  he  de¬ 
clared  confidently.  “We  can  boirow  more 
if  we  need  it  later.  We — ” 

The  girl  interrupted  him.  ‘Ts  that  all 
the  money  you  have  in  the  world,  Mr. 
Spottswood?” 

.\mmiel  merely  looked  at  his  plate. 
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If  she  took  that  for  affirmation,  his 
conscience  would  be  at  least  partially 
cleared. 

Her  eyes  clouded  with  distress  and  she 
turned  to  Thorsen.  “I  don’t  think  we 
ought  to  let  Mr.  Spottswood  risk — quite  so 
much.  It  is  a  risk,  you  know.” 

“No,”  declared  Thorsen  stoutly.  “He 
can’t  lose.  He’ll  have  the  money  right 
under  his  thumb.  He’ll  be  treasurer.” 

AMMIEL  caught  the  girl’s  eye,  and 
answered  her  hesitancy  with  a  blithe 
smile.  “Nothing  venture — nothing  win. 
Besides  I  have  nothing  else  to  do  with  the 
money.  I — I  had  other  plans.  But  they 
went  into  a  cocked  hat  last  night.  Well, 
where  are  the  papers,  Clem?” 

Thorsen  drew  some  documents  from  his 
pocket.  “I  got  a  lawyer  to  fix  these  up,” 
he  explained,  a  trifle  apologetically,  as  if 
he  feared  that  his  preparedness  might  be 
misconstrued.  “You  don’t  need  to  sign 
this  now,  if  you  don’t  want  to.” 

Amrniel  took  out  his  fountain  pen.  “The 
sooner  the  better,”  he  said  as  he  signed  his 
name  with  a  flourish.  “If  we’re  going  to 
revolutionize  the  automobile  industry,  every 
minute’s  delay  is  costing  the  public  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars.” 

He  was  conscious  that  the  girl’s  eyes  were 
fixed  on  him,  and  he  looked  up  to  find  them 
filled  with  interrogation.  Later,  when  they 
had  left  the  restaurant,  and  Thorsen,  bub¬ 
bling  with  figures  and  extravagant  proph¬ 
ecies,  had  sjjed  off  to  establish  the  Thorsen 
Devices  Company,  she  put  the  interroga¬ 
tion  into  words. 

“Mr.  Thorsen  said  you  were  a  very 
rich  man.” 

“Clem  takes  the  glitter  for  the  gold,”  he 
smiled. 

“I  believe  in  our  device,”  she  went  on 
thoughtfully.  “My  father  believed  in  it 
so.  And  Mr.  Thorsen  is  a  practical  man. 
But  it  is  a  gamble — ” 

Amrniel  interrupted  her,  dismissing  the 
whole  subject  with  a  gesture  of  finality. 
“Tell  me,”  he  said.  “What  did  your  p>eople 
think  of  this — ” 

She  showed  her  teeth  in  an  appreciative 
smUe.  “My  wild-goose  chase,  you  call  it? 
I  have  no  ‘people.’  There  is  only  my 
•  aunt,  Mme.  Berard.” 

“She  did  not  think  well  of  it?” 
“Naturally — no.  But  what  choice  had 


I 

I?  She,  |X)or  soul,  barely  exists,  herself.  I 
had  to  have  occupation.”  [ 

“Marriage,  for  example?”  [ 

Her  sensitive  lips  hardened  a  little.  j 

“That  is  a  hard  way  to  earn  one’s  liveli-  F 
hood.  Besides,  I  had  no  dot.”  l 

“But  you  have  relatives  in  this  country? 
Grand  Rapids,  didn’t  you  say?”  I 

“You  remember  that?”  She  was  can-  I 

didly  astonished.  “Did  you  take  notes, 
perhaps?”  , 

“They  were  taken  for  me,”  he  confessed. 

“I  don’t  know  why.  I’ve  forgotten  nearly 
everything  else;  but  that  night — there’s  not 
a  line  wiped  out.  Extraordinary!” 

She  glanced  at  the  watch  on  her  wrist. 

“I  must  hurry.  I  am  due  at  the  store 
now.” 

“You  haven’t  told  me  about  your  people 
in  Grand  Rapids.  Why  do  you  do  this? 
Haven’t  you  seen  them?” 

She  stiffened  imperceptibly.  “There  are 
some  cousins.  No,  I  have  not  seen  them. 

It — it  would  be  difficult.” 

More  than  her  words,  her  bearing  ex¬ 
pressed  her  meaning.  She  radiated  pride. 
Physically  as  delicate  as  a  moth,  quite  as 
essentially  feminine  as  Phyllis  Jerrold,  she 
was  without  that  quality  of  dependence 
that  he  associated  with  women.  He  felt 
rather  futile  when  he  slipped  his  arm 
in  hers  at  the  passage  of  a  crowded 
crossing. 

“It  seems  ridiculous  for  you  to  be  selling 
hats!”  he  exclaimed,  when  they  paused 
for  a  moment  at  the  entrance  of  Spiegel- 
Klein’s.  “Such  a  trifling  business!” 

“On  the  contrary,”  she  countered.  “Noth¬ 
ing  could  be  more  grave.  If  you  don’t 
believe  it,  come  up  and  watch  me  work!” 

Amrniel  glanced  at  the  clock  overhead. 

He  had  an  iq>p>ointment  with  the  foundry 
superintendent  at  two,  and  it  was  that  now. 

His  face  darkened.  The  tyranny  of  docks 
— the  thing  must  be  fought  against.  “I 
will,”  he  said. 

The  decision  was  a  mistake.  He  had 
really  meant  only  to  accompany  Adri¬ 
enne  to  her  floor,  and  then  hurry  back 
to  the  office.  But  he  tarried,  while  she  put 
away  her  coat.  And  so  it  wras  that  his 
sister  Hester,  passing  through  the  depart¬ 
ment,  saw  him  leaning  against  a  counter, 
his  eyes  fixed  watchfully  on  a  distant 
doorway. 
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‘•What  in  the  world  are  you  doing  here?” 
she  excljumed. 

That  question,  put  thus  bluntly  into 
words,  proved  unanswerable.  He  did  not 
clearly  know  what  he  was  doing  there. 
“I — I  was  luting  for  a  friend,”  he  said 
confusedly. 

“A  friend?  What  sort  of  a  friend?” 
There  was  a  glint  of  suspicion  in  Hester’s 
eyes. 

He  looked  around  him  helplessly.  “Why 
— er — ”  he  began,  wondering  how  he  could 
explain  Adrienne  in  terms  that  the  hof>e- 
lessly  literal  Hester  could  p)ossibly  under¬ 
stand.  “I — ”  At  that  moment  Adrienne 
emerged  from  the  cloak  room,  and  impul¬ 
sively  he  made  a  movement  toward  her. 
But  a  waiting  customer  intervened,  and  she 
could  only  flash  a  brief  smile  at  him,  before 
vanishing  behind  a  row  of  show-cases. 

“Oho!”  said  Hester.  In  her  coldly  de¬ 
termined  way  she  put  her  hand  on  his  arm. 
“So — flirting  with  shop-girls.  I  am  aston¬ 
ished,  Ammiel!” 

“Don’t  be  an  idiot!”  he  whispered  wrath- 
fully,  as  he  shook  off  her  hand.  “You 
don’t  understand.” 

“I  understand  perfectly,”  she  answered 
with  the  icy  composure  he  knew  so  well. 
•‘I  think  you  had  better  get  back  to  your 
ofiice  and  try  to  remember  that  you  are  a 
gentleman.” 

His  wrath  left  him,  and  dejection  took 
its  place.  It  was  true  that  he  ought  to  be 
at  the  office.  It  was  also  true  that  he  had 
no  valid  reason  for  hanging  around  the 
millinery'  department  of  Spiegel- Klein’s. 
He  gave  a  last  glance  at  the  blank  face  of  the 
show-case,  and  followed  his  sister. 

“You  don’t  need  to  be  so  lofty,”  he  ex¬ 
postulated  when  he  had  caught  up  with  her. 
“She —  I  knew  her  abroad.  She’s  a  per- 
fe<  lly  decent  girl — ” 

“This  is  no  place  to  discuss  the  matter,” 
said  Hester  frigidly. 

.\  thought  suddenly  struck  him,  and  he 
seized  her  arm,  bringing  her  to  an  involun¬ 
tary  halt.  “By  George!  I’d  forgotten  all 
about  it.  You — ” 

“Forgotten  what?” 

“The  p>arty  you’re  giving  for  the  French 
ambassador.  Why,  he’s  going  to  stay  at 
your  house,  isn’t  he?” 

“He  is  doing  us  that  honor.” 

“Fine!  Now  look  here — I  want  you  to 
innte  my  friend.” 
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Hester’s  severe  features  froze  in  a  kind  of 
horror.  “Ammiel!  You  don’t  mean  what 
you’re  saying!” 

“I’ll  draw  a  diagram,  if  you  like,”  ■ 
answered  Ammiel  dryly.  “Of  course  I 
mean  it.  Why  not?” 

There  was  a  convenient  alcove  near 
by,  and  Hester  propelled  him  into  it.  “See 
here,”  she  said  as  vehemently  as  Hester  ever 
allowed  herself  to  speak.  “It’s  bad  enough, 
your  having  so  little  idea  of  your  respon¬ 
sibilities  as  to  behave  this  way.  But — ” 

“My  responsibilities?”  He  stared  at  her 
blankly.  “I  have  no  responsibilities.” 

“Certainly  you  have.  You  come  of  a 
family  that  is — well,  rather  more  than 
ordinarily  prominent.  What  you  do  is 
noted — commented  upon.  It  is  your  duty 
to  us  to  behave  yourself.  If  you  can’t  be  a 
gentleman,  at  least,  for  goodness’  sake — ” 

“Be  discreet?”  he  supplied  with  a  grin. 

She  nodded  crisply.  “If  you  must  have 
affairs  with  disreputable  millinery  clerks, 
please  don’t  thrust  them  upon  us.  Really, 
Ammiel,  I  have  never  been  more  shock^ 
in  my  life!” 

A  MOMENTARY  gust  of  black  rage 
swept  him  at  her  words — never,  he 
was  aware,  had  he  been  more  intensely 
angry.  But  that  fiassed,  and  he  merely 
sigh^.  “I’m  a  p>erfect  model  of  resp)ec- 
tability,  Hester,  old  thing.” 

“What  were  you  doing  in  the  millinery 
department?”  demanded  Hester  sternly. 
“Answer  me  that.” 

Ammiel  made  a  rueful  grimace.  “I  can’t. 
That  is — well,  I’d  just  met  her,  and  she 
worked  here,  and — ” 

“I  see,”  said  Hester  with  a  curling  lip. 
“I  understand  perfectly.  Well,  next  time, 
you  might  have  the  grace  to  select  a  less 
public  place  for  your  affairs.” 

“Look  here!”  Indifferent  to  her  appre¬ 
hensive  glances  toward  the  near-by  aisle, 
Ammiel  seized  his  sister  and  swung  her 
around.  “I  never  knew  anybody  in  the 
world  that  knew  more  things  that  weren’t 
so  than  you.  But  this  breaks  all  records. 
I  may  be  everything  you  think  I  am,  but 
that  girl  over  there’s  as  complete  a  lady  as 
ever  walked  the  earth.  And  you’re  going 
to  invite  her  to  your  confounded  reception 
or  I — I — I’ll  marry  her,  that’s  what  I’ll  do!” 

“Let  me  go,”  protested  Hester.  “Am¬ 
miel — somelxxly’ll  see  >’ou!” 
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“They’ll  hear  me,  too,  in  a  minute,”  he 
answer^  grimly.  “Here.”  He  took  a  pen¬ 
cil  from  his  pocket.  “Here’s  her  name, 
and  you  can  address  the  invitation  to  her 
here  in  care  of  the  store.” 

“But  I  can’t  do  this,”  wailed  Hester, 
yielding  under  his  determination.  “I’ve 
asked  only  a  few  people,  and — ” 

“I  understand.  And  all  hand-picked. 
The  ver>’  best  people.  Well,  maybe  it’ll  be  a 
treat  to  his  nibs  to  have  some  one  who  can 
address  a  few  words  in  his  own  lingo.” 

“There  are  several  people  who  speak 
French,”  said  Hester  stiffly. 

“I  don’t  think  the  ambassador  speaks 
your  kind,  dearie,”  grinned  Ammiel.  “Well, 
is  everything  understood  ?  I’ve  got  to  hustle 
back  to  the  office  now.” 

“I  understand  nothing,”  said  Hester 
with  a  toss  of  her  head.  “And  you  least 
of  all.” 

“Don’t  try,”  urged  Ammiel,  giving  her  a 
gentle  slap  on  the  back,  and  smiling  de¬ 
lightedly  at  her  expression  of  disapproval. 
“It’s  hopeless.  Cheer-o!” 

He  turned  to  go.  Then  he  hesitated. 
“Oh!  Guess  I  forgot  to  tell  you.”  His 
voice  sank  to  a  confidential  whisper. 
“My  friend — she’s  a  countess.  *  But  it’s  a 
secret.  Don’t  let  on  you  know.” 

Then  he  fled. 

'TX)  DOUGLAS  PADGETT  the  Une  be- 
tween  wrong  and  right  was  as  sharp 
as  the  edge  of  a  tropic  shadow.  He  was 
perfectly  certain  that  he  had  done  his  friend, 
Ammiel  Spottswood,  a  great  wrong.  It 
was  a  wrong  that  must,  somehow,  be  ex¬ 
piated.  But  because  he  did  not  know  how 
to  expiate  it,  he  contrived  to  avoid  his  vic¬ 
tim  for  a  number  of  weeks.  His  sleep  was 
fitful  during  that  period,  his  days  altogether 
miserable,  and  there  came  a  time  when  he 
could  endure  it  no  longer. 

“I’m  sorry,  Ammie,”  he  said,  his  head 
hanging.  “I — I  did  a  rotten  thing.” 

A  smile  crept  to  Ammiel’s  lips,  but  at 
the  anguish  on  his  friend’s  countenance,  it 
vanished.  “Do  you  love  her,  Padge?”  he 
asked. 

“Wlty,  of  course  I  do!  Good  Lord,  you 
don’t  suppose  I — ” 

“Does  ^e  love  you?” 

Padgett  slowly  nodded. 

Ammiel’s  chair  squeaked  cheerfully  as  he 
leaned  back,  his  thumbs  in  the  arms  of  his 


waistcoat.  “Well  then,”  he  said  judicious¬ 
ly,  “that’s  all  there  is  to  it,  isn’t  it?” 

“But,  Ammie — ”  began  Padgett  miser¬ 
ably. 

Ammiel  checked  him.  “Listen,  old  bean. 
The  wisest  thing  Phyll  ever  did  was  to 
pass  up  her  chance  of  going  into  partner¬ 
ship  with  me.  I’m  poor — ” 

“No  poorer  than  I  am,”  objected  Padgett 
stubbornly. 

“I  am  the  most  completely  useless  object 
that  Nature  ever  fashioned,  my  boy.  And 
Phyll  was  smart  enough  to  discover  it 
in  time.” 

“You  aren’t  useless,”  said  Padgett,  not 
altogether  with  conviction. 

Anuniel  merely  smiled.  “We  won’t  argue 
that.  You  know  me  better  than  most 
people.” 

Padgett’s  eyes  brightened.  “Then  you 
aren’t — ^you  aren’t  sore  at  me?” 

“That  is  an  inelegant  word,  Douglas,” 
frowned  Ammiel.  “But  I  get  your  thought. 
No,  my  dear,  I  am  not.  I’ll  kiss  you,  if  you 
like.” 

Padgett  stirred  uncomfortably.  “You 
might  be  a  little — ” 

“Don’t  say  it,”  warned  Ammiel.  “I’m 
not  serious.  I  never  have  been  serious. 
And  God  willing,  I’m  never  going  to  be.” 

“But,  Ammie—” 

“Snap  out  of  it,  Padge.  The  war’s  over. 
Your  saving  Phyll  from  trying  to  save  me 
was  the  best  thing  you  ever  did.  And  if  you 
don’t  know  it,  I  do.  So  let’s  can  that  and 
talk  about  something  else.  What’s  your 
program — after  the  wedding,  I  mean?” 

“I’m  awfully  glad  you  feel  that  way, 
Am!”  exclaimed  Padgett  with  great  relief. 

_ M 

“Answer  my  question,”  ordered  Ammiel 
sternly. 

“Well,  I’m  going  into  the  factory.” 

“Old  Peter’s?” 

Padgett  nodded,  and  hung  his  head. 
Ammiel’s  face  darkened  in  a  frown  of  dis¬ 
approval. 

“I  was  afraid  of  that.  You’re  a  brass- 
bound  imbecile,  Padge!  So  you’re  going  to 
make  vanishing  cream  and  toilet  water, 
eh?  Oh,  what  an  ass!” 

“I’m  not  an  ass,”  countered  Padgett,  on 
the  defensive.  “I’ve  got  to  make  a  living, 
haven’t  I?” 

“But  you  were  such  a  promising  young  ar¬ 
chitect  ,  ’  ’  complained  Ammiel.  ‘  ‘Old  Deacon 
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Kemp  used  to  bore  the  life  out  of  me 
telling  what  a  future  you  had!” 

“It’d  be  years  before  I’d  get  anywhere 
in  architecture,”  said  Padgett  gloomily. 
“Years  and  years — and  years.” 

“Whereas,  making  luscious  lozenges  for 
lazy  ladies  you’ll  rise  to  affluence  in  no 
time.  Does  the  prosp>ect  please  you — 
carrying  on  in  old  Jerrold’s  footsteps?” 

“No,”  answered  Padgett  in  a  flat  voice. 

“Well  then,  why  do  it?” 

Padgett  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “I  told 
you:  I’ve  got  to  make  a  living.” 

no  answer,”  stormed  Ammiel, 
rising  from  his  chair.  “The  question 
is,  what’ll  you  do  with  your  li\'ing  after 
you’ve  got  it?  That’s  all  that  matters. 
Oh,  the  thing’s  absurd!  Old  Jerrold’s 
simply  rolling  in  money.” 

“That’s  nothing  to  me,”  said  Padgett 
stiffly. 

“Bosh!”  exclaimed  Ammiel.  “Of  course 
it  is.  Oh,  not  for  yourself,”  he  added,  at 
the  expression  on  his  friend’s  face.  “I 
could  call  you  a  lot  of  names — but  fortune- 
hunter’s  not  one  of  ’em.  No,  that  isn’t  the 
point.  The  point  is,  what’s  Jerrold’s  money 
to  him?  What’s  he  getting  with  it?  He’ll 
leave  it  all  to  Phyll,  won’t  he?  And  then — 
what’ll  she  do  with  it?  Think  she’ll  have 
any  fun  out  of  it  with  you  hanging  around 
the  house  muling  and  puking  because  you’d 
got  stuck  in  a  face-powder  factory  when 
God  had  meant  you  to  be  an  architect?” 

“But  what  can  I  do?”  murmured  Padgett 
hopelessly. 

Ammiel  perched  himself  on  the  radiator, 
his  chin  in  his  hand.  For  a  moment  he  was 
silent,  contemplating  the  bowed  figure  of 
his  friend.  Various  ideas  flitted  through  his 
head,  fanta.stic  and  unrelated.  But  when 
they  unified  and  took  form  in  some  sort  of 
plausibility,  he  still  hesitated — Padgett  was 
such  an  unreal,  stiff-necked  ass!  He  always 
insisted  on  looking  at  things  with  his  feet  in 
the  air,  instead  of  on  the  ground  where  they 
properly  belonged. 

“Well,”  he  said  finally,  “I  suppose  you’ll 
<lo  the  conventional  thing — you  always  do. 
But  I’ll  do  what  I  can  to  stop  you.  Look 
here.”  He  took  out  a  pencil  and  made  some 
figures  on  the  back  of  an  envelope.  “Let’s 
be  practical.” 

Padgett  smiled  at  that.  “That  sounds 
funny,  coming  from  you." 
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“Everything  I  say  sounds  funny  to  most 
people,”  admitted  Ammiel  cheerfully.  “But 
the  reason  you  think  I’m  standing  on 
my  head  is  because  you  are.  Listen. 
Put  this  thing  in  figures.  Will  Phyll  be 
happier  with  a  gloom  at  fifty  thousand  a 
year,  or  with  a  rising  young  architect  with 
a  sunny  dispiosition  at  five?  I  ask  you, 
now.” 

“It’d  be  years  before  I  could  earn  even 
that  much,”  muttered  Padgett  literally. 

Ammiel  frowned  with  impatience.  “Oh, 
sure!  But  you’d  make  it  eventually,  wouldn’t 
you?” 

“Well,  yes,  I  suppiose  I  would.” 

“All  right.  Now  look  here.  I’ve  gone 
into  business.  Jo’s  going  off  to  California 
and  ail  that.  And  I’m  interested  in  an¬ 
other  little  proposition.  I’m  sort  of  in  the 
habit.  I — well,  to  make  it  short,  I’m  in 
the  market  for  good  things.” 

“What  are  you  driving  at?”  queried 
Padgett  blankly. 

“This.”  .\mmiel  returned  to  his  desk 
and  took  out  a  sheet  of  p>aper.  “I’m  going 
to  form  a  new  corporation:  Douglas  Fat¬ 
head  Padgett,  Inc.  I—” 

“But,  Ammie— ” 

“Shut  up,  sweetheart.  This  corporation 
will  ultimately  be  very  profitable.  But 
there’s  a  lot  of  development  work  to  be 
done  first.  It  may  take  five  years.  How¬ 
ever,  that’s  all  right.  Here’s  the  invest¬ 
ment.  Plant  and  fixtures — nothing.  Tools 
— ^what’s  a  drawing  outfit  cost?” 

“But,  .Ammie—” 

“All  right.  Ten  dollars.  Patents,  etc. — 
zero.  Raw  material — same.  The  big  item 
is  salaries.  You,  D.  Fathead,  are  president 
and  general  manager.  Hum.”  He  paused, 
chewing  his  p>encil  ruefully.  “A  thousand 
a  year’s  all  we  can  p)ay  you,  Mr.  Fathead. 
Still  if  you  live  in  France — ” 

Padgett’s  eyes  were  wide,  staring  with 
something  like  alarm  in  them.  “What  in 
the  world  are  you  talking  about?” 

“As  president,  Mr.  Fathead,”  continued 
Ammiel  loftily,  “you  will  be  good  enough  to 
ask  no  questions.  I  realize,  however,  that 
you  are  unfamiliar  with  the  details  of  busi¬ 
ness.  But  I  am  a  patient  man.  I  will  ex¬ 
plain  again.  You  will  take  your  little  wife 
to  the  Latin  Quarter — or  wherever  archi¬ 
tects  go — and  stay  there  till  you’re  ready  to 
come  back.  You’ll  draw  a  salary  of  one 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  You — ” 
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“I  thought  you  were  poor,”  gasped 
Padgett.  “You — you  talk  ’ike  a  mil¬ 
lionaire!” 

“  C'ACETIOUS  comments  from  our  em- 
ployees  are  not  welcome,”  said  Am- 
miel  coldly  as  he  rose  and  held  out  his  hand. 
“Good-by,  Mr.  Fathead.  I  shall  expect 
frequent  reports  of  your  progress.” 

“Ammie!”  cried  Padgett  in  real  consterna¬ 
tion.  “Are  you  completely  out  of  your 
head?  I — I  don’t  know  what  to  make  of 
you  at  all!” 

“You’ve  got  both  precedent  and  company 
for  that,”  laughed  Ammiel.  “But  don’t 
look  so  scared.  I’m  {perfectly  sane.  Good 
Lord,  do  I  have  to  explain  this  all  over 
again?” 

Padgett  shrugged  his  shoulders  helplessly. 
“I’m  sure  I  don’t  understand  it  yet.” 

“But  it’s  as  clear  as  a  bell!”  exclaimed 
Ammiel  irritably.  “Look  here.  If  a  fel¬ 
low  came  in  here  and  wanted  me  to  invest 
in  a — ^well,  a  gold  mine,  let’s  say,  that 
would  take  five  years  to  develop,  but  would 
pay  a  hundred  per  cent  after  that,  don’t 
you  supp)ose  I’d  jump  at  it?  Well,  you’re 
my  gold  mine.  I  tell  you.  I’m  a  business 
man.  And  this  is  a  straight  business  propo¬ 
sition.” 

Padgett  merely  blinked  stupidly,  and  said 
nothing. 

Ammiel  surveyed  the  relaxed  figure  of  his 
friend.  “From  your  looks,  Mr.  Fathead,” 
he  said  contemplatively,  “one  would  call 
you  a  rotten  investment.  Fortunately, 
I’ve  known  you  long  enough  to  get  over 
your  face.” 

Padgett  shook  his  head  in  a  bewilderment 
that  was  obviously  complete.  “I’ve  known 
you  a  long  time,  Ammiel,”  he  sighed.  “But 
I’m  damned  if  I  can  tell  when  you’re  serious 
and  when  you’re  not!” 

Ammiel  was  spared  the  necessity  of  a 
reply  by  the  entrance  of  his  secretary. 

“I  thought  I  ought  to  remind  you  of  this,” 
she  said,  holding  out  a  memorandum  slip 
to  him. 

“Oh,  by  George!”  he  exclaimed.  “That 
Kalamazoo  fellow.  Has  he  been  waiting 
long?” 

“Nearly  an  hour,”  answered  the  secre¬ 
tary  with  a  disapproval  she  did  not  alto¬ 
gether  conceal. 

Ammiel  pursed  his  lips.  Then  he 
smiled,  and  his  face  cleared.  “He’s  hop>- 


ping  mad,  I  exp)ect.  Well,  tant  mieux. 
You  know.  Miss  Barr,  there’s  nothing  better 
in  a  fight  than  having  the  other  fellow  marl. 
Then  he’ll  lick  himself.”  He  turned  to 
Padgett.  “That  will  be  all  for  you,  Mr. 
Fathead.  Beat  it.” 

“But,  Ammie — ”  protested  the  other.  “I 
can’t  go  like  this.  I — ” 

“You’ll  go  on  your  ear  if  you  don’t 
hurry,”  said  Ammiel.  “I’m  the  busy  busi¬ 
ness  man.  Can’t  you  see  that?  And  I’m 
not  going  to  explain  this  thing  a  fourth 
time!” 

“Oh,  I  understand  it.  But  I’ve  got  to 
thank  you,  and  tell  you  that  although  it 
isn’t  possible — such  a  wild  scheme — still, 
I—” 

Ammiel  pointed  to  the  door.  “Mr.  Job- 
lots  of  Kalamazoo  is  coming  in  here  to  drink 
my  blood.  He  might  make  a  mistake  and 
think  you  were  me.  Scat!” 

Still  feebly  protesting,  Padgett  suffered 
himself  to  be  propelled  gently  from  the 
ofl&ce.  He  stood  for  a  moment  on  the 
threshold.  “But,  Ammie — ”  he  began. 

“Get  out!”  roared  Ammiel.  “I’v^e  been 
trying  for  a  solid  hour  to  get  rid  of  you!” 

His  face  scarlet,  Padgett  turned,  to  face 
another  man  coming  in.  The  latter  sur¬ 
veyed  him  with  evident  disapproval,  and 
Padgett  heard  him  say,  just  before  the  door 
closed:  “I  understand,  Mr.  Sjx)ttswood. 
Those  fellows  are  hard  to  deal  with.” 

More  puzzled  than  ever,  he  w'ent  slowly 
down  the  stairs. 

^  I  'HF  rest  of  the  day  was  fully  occupied 
with  the  troublous  affairs  of  Brem- 
ling,  Spottswood  &  Company.  Later  that 
evening,  as  he  walked  toward  the  station, 
Ammiel  thought  of  Padgett  and  his  problem. 
He  smiled  at  first,  recalling  the  expression 
on  his  friend’s  face.  But  the  smile  quickly 
faded.  The  scheme  was  practical  enough, 
despite  what  people — Currier,  for  example — 
would  certainly  say  about  it.  Padgett  had 
talent.  He  would  make  good,  all  right. 
But  Phyllis  complicated  the  matter. 

Ammiel  had  no  illusions  about  Phyllis. 
He  could  not  picture  her  living  in  a  studio- 
bedroom  wnth  a  wood  stove  through  a 
Paris  winter.  The  idea  was  too  prepos¬ 
terous.  A  thousand  a  year — why,  that 
would  hardly  keep  her  in-  shoes.  Plain 
living  and  high  thinking — that  was  all  very 
well  for  Padge — he  might  do  it.  But 
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Phyllis — why,  she  wouldn’t  understand 
what  it  was  all  about.  She’d  start  it  all 
right — a  thousand  a  year  would  look  as  big 
to  her  as  a  million,  since  she’d  probably 
never  paid  a  bill  in  her  life.  But  when  it 
came  to  carrying  a  basket  to  the  market, 
with  a  dozen  francs  in  her  pocket,  and 
coming  home  with  a  few  greens  and  a 
pound  of  tripe — he  chuckled  sadly  at  the 
picture.  They  did  those  things  in  novels 
and  her  grandmother  might  have  done  it; 
but  Phyllis  couldn’t.  He  ground  his  teeth 
in  sudden  rage.  If  Padge  wanted  to  be  an 
architect,  why  the  devdl  had  he  gone  falling 
in  love?  The  pHwr  idiot! 

With  rather  doleful  thought,  he  turned 
the  corner  toward  the  station.  Having 
embarked  so  bravely  on  the  plan,  he  was 
disappointed  to  find  it  falling  down  at  the 
first  analysis.  Padge,  perhaps,  was  right: 
he  was  a  little  mad.  .\h,  well,  he  told  him¬ 
self,  with  a  last  sigh,  there  were  enough 
architects  in  the  world  anyway.  And  he 
had  enough  problems  without  troubling 
himself  gratuitously  with  that  of  Padgett. 
That  was  plain.  And  then,  just  when  he 
had  settled  matters,  he  chanced  to  glance 
up,  and  his  eye  fell  upon  an  illuminated 
billboard,  carrying  a  picture  of  a  girl,  her 
teeth  outlined  in  flashing  electrics,  with 
the  legend  underneath:  “Make  Your  Kisses 
Worth  Stealing — Use  Jerrold’s  Cream.” 

His  nose  wTinkled  in  momentary  disap¬ 
proval.  Then  he  slapped  his  thigh.  By 
George,  it  w^as  an  omen!  That  sign  must 
have  been  there  for  months,  but  he  had 
never  seen  it  before.  Without  another 
moment’s  hesitation,  he  slipped  into  a  tele¬ 
phone  booth  and  left  word  for  his  mother 
that  he  was  detained  in  town  on  business. 

.\fter  a  frug^al  dinner  at  a  near-by  lunch 
counter,  he  went  to  see  Mr.  Peter  Jerrold. 

The  butler  who  answered  his  ring  could 
not  quite  conceal  his  surprise.  Ammiel 
grinn^  appreciatively.  “Haven’t  been 
around  as  much  lately,  have  I,  Jansen?” 
He  tossed  his  hat  on  the  carved  oak  settee 
in  the  hall.  “Looks  familiar,  lying  there, 
eh,  Jansen?” 

The  butler,  who  took  his  profession  seri¬ 
ously,  said  nothing.  But  there  was  a  quite 
human  commiseration  in  his  eyes  as  he  stood 
respectfully  at  attention. 

.\mmiel  saw  it,  and  acknowledged  it  with 
a  little  smile.  “Thanks,  Jansen — you’re  a 
good  fellow.  .\nd  now — is  Mr.  Jerrold  here?” 
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“He’s  in  the  library,  sir.” 

“Will  you  ask  him  if  I  may  have  a  few 
moments?” 

As  he  sat  waiting’for  the  butler’s  return, 
Ammiel  kept  one  eye  on  the  broad  stair¬ 
case.  If  Phyllis  were  at  home,  he  hoped 
she  had  not  heard  his  voice — or,  having 
heard  it,  would  not  come  down.  Seeing 
Phyllis  was  no  part  of  the  evening’s  pro¬ 
gram.  Seeing  Phyllis  at  any  time  was  to  be 
avoided.  She  always  acted  as  if  something 
dreadful  had  just  happened:  and  he  found 
it  a  considerable  strain  to  act  likewise. 
She  must  know  that  what  had  happened 
was  the  reverse  of  dreadful,  and  she  must 
know  that  he  knew  she  knew  it.  .\h,  well, 
she’d  get  over  that  in  time,  no  doubt. 

The  butler  reappeared  presently,  and  at 
his  nod  Ammiel  went  into  the  librarj'. 

ly^R.  JERROLD  was  seated  at  the  end 
of  a  huge  carved  walnut  table,  of  the 
Italian  renaissance,  partly  covered  by  an 
exquisite  bit  of  Gobelin  tap>estiy.  He  was 
somewhat  out  of  key  with  his  surroundings, 
in  that  he  had  removed  his  coat  and  his 
collar,  and  his  feet  were  incased  in  slippers 
of  great  shabbiness  and  manifest  comfort. 
He  dropp)ed  his  newspaper  and  rose,  peering 
myopically  over  his  spectacles.  “Hullo!” 
he  said,  with  neither  warmth  nor  hostility 
in  his  tone.  “Jansen  said  you  want  to  see 
me." 

“And  Jansen,  strangely  enough,  was  cor¬ 
rect,”  answered  Ammiel,  as  he  seated  him¬ 
self  in  the  chair  his  host  indicated  with  a 
jerk  of  his  head.  Then  he  hesitated.  Now 
that  he  was  here,  he  experienced  a  certain 
embarrassment  in  stating  his  mission.  “I — 
I  saw  one  of  your  billboards — ” 

For  the  first  time  Mr.  Jerrold  exhibited 
animation.  “The  new  one?  ‘Make  your 
kisses  mean  something’?  What’d  you  think 
of  it?” 

“It  made  me  think  of  you,”  answered 
.\mmiel  truthfully.  But  at  the  expression 
on  the  other’s  face,  he  added  hastily:  “I 
mean,  it  made  me  think  I  ought  to  see  you.” 

“Well,  you’re  seeing  me,”  said  Mr.  Jer¬ 
rold  bluntly.  “What  can  I  do  for  you?” 

The  suspicious  truculence  of  Jerrold’s 
manner  nettled  .Ammiel.  “You  can’t  do 
anything  for  me,”  he  said  coldly.  “But 
you  can  do  something  for  your  daughter.” 

“My  daughter?”  echoed  Mr.  Jerrold  in 
surprise. 
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“Yes.  Look  here.”  In  a  sudden  flood 
of  words,  Ammiel  told  the  story  of  Pad¬ 
gett’s  predicament,  and  his  own  scheme  of 
rescue. 

“Let  me  get  this  straight,”  said  Mr. 
Jerrold,  with  no  show  of  emotion.  He  re¬ 
moved  his  glasses  and  wiped  them  with 
great  deliberateness.  “Let  me  get  this 
straight,”  he  said  again — it  was  the  only 
indication  that  he  was  not  altogether  mas¬ 
ter  of  himself.  “As  I  understand  it,  you 
propose  to  subsidize  Douglas  during  the 
completion  of  his  education,  and  while  he’s 
getting  a  start.” 

“Just  so.” 

Mr.  Jerrold  was  silent  for  a  moment. 
“A  thousand  a  year  for  five  years,  eh? 
Why  did  you  set  that  figure?” 

“Well,  I  could  make  it  fifteen  hundred  for 
three  years  and  a  half .  Or — ” 

“Yes,  but  why  the  five  thousand  total?” 

“It’s  all  I’ve  got,”  said  Ammiel. 

Mr.  jerrold  continued  to  stare  non¬ 
committally,  his  round  face  and  sal¬ 
low  complexion  making  him  look  like  some 
oriental  figure  carved  out  of  wood.  “I’ll  be 
damned!”  he  exploded  suddenly. 

“It  is — a— little  unusual,”  admitted  Am¬ 
miel. 

Mr.  Jerrold  was  a  man  of  direct  speech, 
except  when  it  suited  his  purposes  to  be 
otherwise.  “I  must  say,  defeated  rivals 
don’t  act  like  that  in  the  books  that  I’ve 
read!” 

Ammiel  smiled.  “According  to  the  books 
I  ought  to  be  trailing  him  with  a  gun,  eh?” 

There  was  no  answering  smile  from  Mr. 
Jerrold.  “I  seem  to  understand  your 
scheme  so  far.  But  what  have  I  got  to  do 
with  it?” 

Ammiel  did  not  mind  the  hostility  in  the 
question.  He  was  relieved  that  there  was 
no  derision.  He  began  to  understand  why 
Mr.  Jerrold  was  successful.  Evidently,  he 
examined  things  with  an  unprejudiced  eye. 
“Why,”  he  said  earnestly,  “I  want  you  to 
take  stock  in  the  company.  We’ve  got  to 
raise  Padgett’s  salary.” 

“You  need  more  capital,  eh?”  There 
was  the  faintest  suggestion  of  a  quiver  at  the 
corners  of  Mr.  Jerrold’s  mouth. 

“Exactly!” 

“But  suppose — hem — suppose  I  preferred 
him  in  business  with  me?” 

Ammiel  dismissed  that  as  an  objection  of 


no  consequence.  “He’ll  never  be  worth  a 
cent  in  business,”  he  said  succinctly.  “1 
know.  I’ve  lived  with  him.” 

“Do  you  realize,  young  man,”  said  Mr. 
Jerrold  after  a  short  pause,  “that  you’re— 
just  a  little  impertinent  in  pro})osing  this 
to  me?  Don’t  you  suppose  I  know  best 
what’s  best  for  my  daughter?” 

“That’s  beside  the  |X)int,  Mr.  Jerrold. 
Look  here.”  Ver\'  patiently,  he  went  over 
the  arguments  he  had  used  with  Padgett. 
“Why,  it’s  so  simple!  You  want  your 
daughter  to  be  happ>',  don’t  you?  You 
know  that  a  good  deal  of  happiness  can  l)e 
bought.  And  you  know  there’s  nothing 
worse  in  God’s  world  than  a  man  who 
hates  his  job.  Of  course,  if  you  kick  off 
soon  enough,  Padge  can  do  his  silly  archi¬ 
tecture  and  Phyll  will  be  happy.  But  you 
may  keep  your  health  a  long  time — you 
look  sound  enough.”  He  surveyed  his  host 
critically. 

For  the  first  time  Mr.  Jerrold’s  reser\e 
left  him,  and  he  grinned  broadly.  “You 
don’t  mind  talking  turkey,  do  you,  son! 
Well,  I  don’t  either.  You’re  right.  I  am 
sound.  And  I’m  still  young  enough  so’s 
I  don’t  shy  at  a  new  idea.  Say,  what  do 
your  folks  think  of  you,  anyhow?” 

“They  think  I’m  crazy,”  answered  .'Am¬ 
miel  promptly. 

Mr.  Jerrold  nodded.  “A  lot  o’  people 
have  said  that  about  me,  one  time  or  an¬ 
other.  But  I’m  not.  .And  you’re  not — 
not  altogether.  Hum — well,  let  me  think 
about  it.  I  never  decide  things  at  night. 
Make  too  many  mistakes  at  night.  But 
I’ll  call  you  up  one  of  these  days.  We’ll 
have  another  talk.  You — well,  I  think 
you  and  I’d  get  on  pretty  well  together. 
I — ”  He  coughed,  covering  an  unexpected 
confusion. 

Ammiel  understood  what  he  meant. 
“I’m  sorry,  too,”  he  said  softly.  “But 
Doug’s  worth  ten  of  me — honest!” 

Mr.  Jerrold  went  out  with  him  to  the 
front  door.  “Good  night,  lad.  Glad  you 
thought  of  me.” 

“It  pays  to  ad v'ertise,- doesn’t  it?”  laughed 
.Ammiel,  as  he  turned  to  go. 

“Say!”  Mr.  Jerrold  put  his  hand  on  his 
arm.  “Just  what  made  you  think  of  this — 
scheme  of  yours,  anyway?” 

Ammiel  looked  out  at  the  stars,  just 
visible  above  the  tree  tops.  “I’m  quite 
sure  I  don’t  know,”  he  said  thoughtfully. 
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Cecily  SPOTTSWOOD  pushed  the 
breakfast  things  away  from  her  bed 
and  languidly  raised  herself  to  consider  the 
morning’s  mail.  There  would  be  nothing 
interesting,  of  course.  Bills,  chiefly.  She 
wished  Stephen  w'ould  provide  her  with  a 
secretary  to  handle  all  these  matters.  A 
woman  in  her  condition  really  ought  not 
to  be  expected  to  do  it. 

One  after  another  she  slit  the  envelopes, 
and  after  a  glance  at  the  contents  put  them 
aside.  A  good  many,  she  noted  with  in¬ 
difference,  were  statements — one  bore  a 
rather  impertinent  notation  on  the  corner. 
She  sighed  wearily.  Mabel  Whitworth, 
they  said,  paid  her  bills  quarterly.  She 
wished  she  were  wealthy  enough  for  that. 
It  would  save  so  much  time. 

Near  the  bottom  of  the  pile  was  an 
envelope  addressed  to  her  in  printed  lead 
pencil.  She  viewed  it  with  disfavor.  Why 
didn’t  people  put  their  names  and  addresses 
on  their  envelopes?  It  would  save  so  much 
unnecessary  opening. 

Listlessly,  she  ran  her  finger  under  the 
flap,  and  opened  the  single  sheet  of  note 
paper  within.  One  seeing  her  as  she  read  it 
would  have  observed  a  curious  change  in 
her  manner.  The  color  rose  in  her  cheeks, 
until  they  w'ere  more  vivid  than  the  ribbons 
in  her  boudoir  cap.  All  her  lethargy  had 
gone,  in  its  place  w'as  a  tense  amazement. 

Suddenly,  with  an  exclamation  of  dis¬ 
gust,  she  threw  the  missive  on  the  floor. 
.\fter  a  thoughtful  moment,  she  picked  it 
up  and  studied  it  again.  It  was  unsigned, 
and  the  characters,  crudely  printed,  gave 
no  clue.  The  envelope  bore  a  downtown 
{)ostmark. 

“How  p>erfectly  silly!”  She  leaned  back 
against  the  pillows,  and  her  voice  rose  in 
an  uncertain  little  laugh.  “Stephen — car¬ 
rying  on  with  a  chorus  girl!  It’s  too 
absurd!” 

This  thought,  repeated  at  intervals  with 
variations,  satisfied  her  for  some  time, 
until  she  realized  that  she  was  thinking  of 
Stephen  as  her  husband,  not  as  Stephen, 
himself.  The  charge  in  the  anonymous  let¬ 
ter  had  constituted  a  reflection  up)on  her¬ 
self,  and  was  therefore  to  be  disdained. 
Her  husband  did  not  have  liaisons  with 
actresses.  Though  she  did  not  phrase  it  in 
so  many  words,  her  thought  was  that  she 
did  not  marry  that  sort  of  husband. 

That  this  was  a  defensive  idea,  she 
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recognized.  Placed  on  the  defensive,  she 
resorted  to  argument.  Stephen  was  not 
that  kind  of  man.  She  laughed  again,  but 
still  more  uncertainly.  Upright,  earnest, 
stupid  Stephen — it  was  too  absurd!  But 
the  note,  with  its  malicious  innuendo,  con¬ 
tinued  to  lie  before  her,  and  the  tears  crept 
into  her  eyes.  She  suffered  enough,  she 
told  herself  plaintively,  without  having 
things  like  this  added  to  it. 

W^en  the  cook  came  to  see  her  about 
the  ordering,  she  declared  herself  too  ill  to 
consider  it.  She  took  her  temperature,  and 
finding  it  normal,  decided  that  the  in¬ 
strument  was  faulty,  and  had  the  maid 
telephone  to  the  drugstore  for  a  new  one 
Her  heart,  she  discovered,  was  behaving 
peculiarly.  She  wondered  if  she  ought  not 
to  call  up  Dr.  Taplow. 

The  newspap)er  lay  at  her  side  unread. 
All  through  the  morning  she  pondered  on 
the  anonymous  note.  Her  first  thought  was 
to  toss  it  away,  as  beneath  consideration. 
But  though  it  did  go  into  the  waste-basket 
twice  it  was  twice  rescued.  When  Stephen 
came  home,  she  would  show  it  to  him,  of 
course,  and  they  would  both  have  a  good 
laugh  over  it.  The  ridiculous  thing!  And 
yet,  somehow,  she  could  not  quite  picture 
herself  discussing  it  with  Stephen.  He 
was  so  frightfully  literal.  He  might  not 
laugh  at  all. 

The  longer  she  p)ondered,  the  clearer  it 
became  that  the  note  could  not  be  ignored. 
It  had  been  written  by  some  one  with  a 
vengeful  purpmse.  There  was  more  malice 
where  this  came  from.  She  covered  her 
face,  whimp)ering  miserably.  She  was  such 
a  frail,  helpless  creature  to  cope  with  such  a 
problem.  She  needed  advice,  some  one  to 
take  the  load  off  her  .slender  shoulders, 
she  hesitated  awhile,  and  then  telephoned 
to  the  doctor. 

Dr.  TAPLOW  came  in, brusque  and  ob¬ 
viously  unsympathetic.  She  wondered 
how  so  harsh  a  man  could  enjoy  any  prac¬ 
tice  at  all.  “WTiat  is  it  today,  Cecily — 
heart?”  he  inquired. 

She  nodded,  more  from  force  of  habit 
than  from  conviction.  “I  don’t  feel  very 
well  this  morning.” 

“You  look  uncommonly  well,”  he  replied, 
taking  her  wrist.  “Hum — why  did  you  call 
me?  I  told  you  not  to  unless  you  were 
d>ing,  at  least.” 


no 
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Her  eyes  clouded.  “I — I’m  in  trouble. 

I  sup>pose  I’m  as  well  as  I’ll  ever  be.  But — 
look.”  She  handed  him  the  mysterious 
letter.  “It’s  ridiculous,  of  course,”  she 
added,  as  she  watched  his  bushy  eyebrows 
contract.  “But  I  thought  I  ought  to  talk 
to  somebody  about  it.” 

“Why  not  Stephen?”  he  demanded.  “He’d 
be  the  one,  I  should  think.” 

Her  eyes  narrowed  shrewdly.  “Do  you — 
really  think  so?” 

The  doctor  scratched  his  grizzled  chin, 
looking  at  the  ceiling.  He  was  thinking 
of  a  number  of  things,  stray  bits  of  gossip, 
matters  of  his  own  knowledge,  phrases 
that  Ammiel  had  let  drop) — all  suddenly 
coming  together  like  the  letters  in  a  motion- 
picture  title.  He  whistled  softly. 

“What  are  you  thinking?”  queried  Cecily 
anxiously. 

“Give  me  that  letter,”  said  the  doctor 
gruffly.  “I  have  an  idea  of  getting  to  the 
bottom  of  this.” 

“And  finding  who  wrote  it?” 

He  nodded.  “Perhaps.  Meanwhile  —for¬ 
get  it.” 

She  smiled  tolerantly.  “A  woman  doesn’t 
forget — such  things.” 

He  rose,  putting  the  document  into  an 
already  overstuffed  p)ocket.  “All  right. 
Get  out  and  take  a  walk.  It’s  a  very  fine 
day.” 

Cecily  sighed,  turning  her  face  to  the 
wall.  “I  don’t  think  I  shall  get  up  today,” 
she  said  weakly.  “I — I’m  rather  ufiset.” 

“Hum — yes,  no  doubt.  Well,  I  have  a 
number  of  p)eople  to  see  who  really  need 
attention.  Good  morning.” 

Before  she  could  make  a  fitting  reply,  he 
had  gone.  Her  weakness  left  her  and  she 
sat  upright.  “Disagreeable  old  tyrant!” 
she  exclaimed,  shaking  her  fist  at  the  door 
which  had  closed  behind  him. 

Outside,  the  doctor  was  doing  some  veiy- 
concentrated  thinking.  And  a  little  later 
Ammiel  was  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  a 
sales  conference,  by  a  telephone  call  from 
Dr.  Taplow. 

“But  I  was  giving  myself  a  treat  to¬ 
night,”  he  complained.  “I  was  going  to  a 
movie  show.”  , 

“You’re  not,”  answered  the  doctor 
sternly,  “You’re  coming  to  see  me.” 

Fcr  a  p)erson  who  had  planned  a  life  of 
complete  detachment,  he  was  finding  his 
hours  unduly  crowded,  reflected  Ammiel 


as  he  hung  up  the  receiver.  He  had  be¬ 
come  so  occupied  with  doing  that  he  no 
longer  had  the  time  to  think.  “Where 
were  we?”  he  asked.  “Oh,  yes!  Well,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  determined  that  a  re¬ 
sale  price  can  be  established.  I  don’t  see 
how  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  .  .  .” 

WHEN  evening  came,  he  found  him¬ 
self  in  Dr.  Taplow’s  old  leather 
armchair — a  little  shabbier,  with  a  dis¬ 
tressing  tendency  to  crumble  at  the  corners 
and  leave  brown  marks  on  one’s  clothes, 
but  still  the  most  comfortable  chair  in  all 
the  world.  “Well,  what  now?” 

Without  comment,  the  doctor  handed 
him  Cecily’s  anonymous  note. 

He  read  it,  his  eyebrows  puckering.  “Nice 
story!  But  where  do  I  come  in?  It’s  none 
of  my  business,  is  it?” 

“With  Jonas  away,  you’re  the  only  other 
male  Sp)ottswood,”  said  the  doctor  briefly. 

Ammiel  was  silent.  “My  brothers  are 
giving  me  a  lot  of  trouble.  Gosh — d’you 
suppx)se  it’s  true?” 

The  doctor  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
“Elsie  Collins,”  said  Ammiel  thoughtfully. 
“Who’s  she?” 

“Never  heard  of  her.” 

Ammiel  lit  a  cigarette  and  puffed  at  it 
silently  for  a  few  moments.  “Maybe — 
it’s  just  a  p>olitical  trick.  Steve’s  going  to 
run  for  Congress,  and  maybe — ” 

“Maybe!”  said  the  doctor  drydy. 

“You’ve  got  your  own  ideas,  haven’t 
you.  Dr.  Tap?” 

The  physician  slowly  nodded.  “I’ve 
known  both  of  them  their  whole  lives 
through.  And  though  I  be  a  bachelor,  I 
know  somewhat  of  marriage.” 

“And  that,”  said  Ammiel  with  a  little 
laugh,  “is  all  you’re  going  to  say?  You’ll 
p)ass  the  little  buck  to  me.” 

The  physician  nodded  again. 

Ammiel  rose  and  stretched  himself. 
“Well,  what’s  one  tangle  more  or  less? 
Between  trying  to  keep  old  Padge  from 
making  a  mess  of  his  life,  and  keeping  a 
busted  business  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
sheriff,  and  a  few  other  little  odd  jobs  on 
the  side,  you  want  me  in  this,  too.  You’re 
a  nice  fellow.  Dr.  Tap.  You’ll  be  having 
me  in  a  worse  breakdown  than  Cecily  ever 
thought  of  having.” 

For  reply  the  doctor  took  the  younger 
man  by  both  arms  and  looked  into  his 


Cecily's  voice  rose  in  an  uncertain  little  laufh.  “Stcphen- 
ckorus  ^irl!  It's  too  absurd!" 


'How  perfectly  silly!' 
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eyes.  “Tell  me,  lad:  are  you  any  less 
happy  than  you  were  a  year  ago?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  answered  Ammiel  with  a 
short  laugh.  “I  don’t  have  time  to  think 
about  it.” 

The  doctor  gave  him  a  little  push. 
“Then  you’re  in  no  danger  of  a  break¬ 
down.” 

That,  reflected  Ammiel  as  he  walked 
home,  was  something  of  a  p>aradox.  It  was 
rather  puzzling.  Cecily  lay  surrounded  by 
medicaments  and  books  on  how  to  get  well, 
because  she  had  no  occupation.  And 
Jonas  had  cracked  because  he  was  occupied 
too  much.  Perhaps  it  was  not  work  or 
the  lack  of  it  that  made  the  souls  of  men 
and  women  crumble.  It  was  another  thing, 
he  decided.  It  was  fear.  He  could  recj^ 
no  instance  of  a  man  suffering  that  mys¬ 
terious  blight  “shell-shock”  in  the  midst  of 
an  attack.  But  he  recalled  one  who  had 
succumbed  while  they  were  in  a  quiet  sec¬ 
tor  near  Luneville.  The  chap  had  gone 
clean  out  of  his  head  thinking  of  the  shell 
that  might  get  him.  He  remembered  a 
Frenchman’s  remark  that  the  quiet  sec¬ 
tors — were  the  stamping  ground  of  cafard. 

It  was  fear  that  had  got  Jonas.  It  was 
lear  that  kept  Cecily  prostrate.  It  was 
fear  that  made  Padgett  thrust  a  knife  into 
his  spiritual  heart.  Fear  of  discovery,  fear 
of  life,  fear  of  what  “jieople  would  say” 
— eventually,  no  doubt,  some  sort  of  fear 
would  take  possession  of  him,  too.  Mean¬ 
while,  there  were  things  to  be  done — 
rather  delicate  things.  .  .  . 

In  the  morning,  he  went  directly  to 
Stephen’s  office.  To  the  latter’s  surprise 
at  the  visit,  he  offered  no  reply,  merely 
handing  him  the  anonymous  communica¬ 
tion  with  a  brief:  “What’s  the  answer, 
Steve?” 

He  watched  his  brother  carefully  while 
the  latter  read  it.  He  noticed  the  latter’s 
high  color  slowly  recede,  to  return  in  a  sud¬ 
den  flush  of  angry  purple. 

“Where’d  you  get  this?”  demanded 
Stephen. 

With  no  'waste  of  words,  Ammiel  told 
him. 

Stephen  was  silent,  biting  his  lip.  “Why 
didn’t  Cecily  tell  me?”  he  muttered,  add¬ 
ing,  bitterly:  “She  seems  to  have  told 
everybody  else.” 

“Nobody  knows  but  Dr.  Tap,”  said 
Ammiel  quietly.  “And  he’s  not  a  talker.” 


“Impertinent  old  busybody,”  growled 
Stephen  wrathfully.  “He’s  told  you,  hasn’t 
he?  What  did  he  do  that  for?” 

“I’m  sure  I  don’t  know,”  answered 
Ammiel  quite  truthfully.  “I  told  him  it 
was  none  of  my  business.  He  seemed  to 
think  it  was.” 

STEPHEN  continued  to  stare  in  a  kind 
of  fascination  at  the  letter  on  his  desk. 
“I  can’t ,  understand  Cecily — not  saying 
anything  about  it.  You  don’t  suppose  - 
she  thiiiks  there’s  anything  in  it?” 

“Is  there?” 

“What  d’you  mean — is  there?”  Stephen 
raised  his  head  truculently.  But  his  eyes 
wavered  and  sank  before  the  calm  inquiry 
in  those  of  his  brother.  “Of  course  there 
isn’t!  What  nonsense!” 

“I  thought  it  might  be  some  p>olitical 
dirty  work,”  suggested  Ammiel  softly. 

Stephen  clutched  at  the  straw.  “That’s 
just  what  it  is,”  he  cried.  “They’ll  stoop 
to  anything  in  ]X)litics.  Blackguards!” 

Ammiel  lighted  a  cigarette  in  apparent 
unconcern.  “I  thought  I  might  hunt  up 
this  Elsie  Collins.” 

“Oh,  don’t  do  that!”  exclaimed  Stephen 
in  consternation. 

“Why  not?”  Ammiel  raised  his  eyebrows 
in  bland  surprise.  “She  might  throw  some 
light  on  the  mystery.” 

“No — no!  You  mustn’t  do  that.  It— it 
wouldn’t  be  wise.  Really  it  wouldn’t!” 

Ammiel,  watching  his  brother,  saw  the 
perspiration  start  on  the  latter’s  face.  He 
saw,  too,  that  his  right  hand  was  squeezing 
the  fingers  of  the  left  until  the  knuckles 
showed  white. 

“You — you  know  Elsie  Collins?”  he  asked 
suddenly. 

Stephen’s  head  inclined  in  a  faint  nod. 
“Er-^lightly.” 

Ammiel  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then 
he  leaned  over,  grinding  out  the  end  of  his 
cigarette.  “It  would  be  a  good  idea,  1 
think,”  he  observed,  in  a  matter-of-fact 
tone,  “if  you  would  come  clean.” 

Stephen  tried  to  meet  the  challenge. 
“What  d’you  mean?”  he  stormed.  “Are 
you  implying  that  I’m  not  telling  the 
truth?” 

“I’m  practically  certain  of  it,”  answered 
Ammiel  calmly.  “You  show  all  the  symp¬ 
toms.” 

“Why,  you — ” 
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Ammiel  rose  and  put  his  arm  around  his 
brother.  “Come  clean,  Stevie,”  he  urged 
gently.  “Maybe  I  can  help.” 

Stephen  made  no  answer.  He  left  the 
desk  and  went  to  the  window,  where  he 
stood  with  his  hands  thrust  deep  in  his 
{)Ockets.  After  a  long  time  he  turned 
around.  His  head  was  raised,  and  the 
|)allor  of  his  skin  accentuated  his  fine-cut 
features.  “In  my  experience  of  the  law,” 
he  said  in  a  hoarse  voice,  which  shook  a 
little,  “I  find  that  the  instinct  for  con¬ 
fession — ^well,  every  man  has  to  make  con¬ 
fession,  sooner  or  later.” 

GO  ON,  Stevie,”  urged  Anuniel,  when 
his  brother  choked  and  halted. 
Stephen  closed  his  eyes  momentarily, 
and  his  face  was  chiseled  with  lines  of 
anguish.  “You’re  the  one  person  that  has 
no  illusions  alx)ut  me.  That  night  in 
Paris — you’ve  never  mentioned  it — but  you 
know.” 

“I  guess  most  everybody’s  got  some¬ 
thing  he  likes  to  keep  the  shacles  pulled 
down  on,”  said  Ammiel  soothingly. 

Stephen  pointed  a  trembling  finger  at 
the  letter  on  his  desk.  “I  don’t  know  who 
wrote  that.  It  doesn’t  matter.  But  it’s 
true.  Lord!  And  it’s  only  a  part  of  what 
might  be  told.  Only  a  part.” 

With  a  shudder,  he  groped  for  a  chair, 
and  sank  into  it.  In  a  dry  monotone,  as  if 
the  fire  of  his  emotion  were  quite  si)ent,  he 
went  on.  He  seemed  to  be  sj^eaking  his 
innermost  thoughts  aloud,  unconscious  of 
any  auditor. 

“I  crave  applause  the  way  some  people 
crave  drink.  And  I’m  vain — oh,  terribly! 
That’s  why  I  get  into  so  many  things.  I 
like  to  be  in  the  limelight.  I  pretend  to  be 
modest,  but  I  love  |)eople  talking  about 
me,  and  shaking  my  hand,  and  telling  me 
what  a  great  fellow  I  am.  I’ve  always 
been  that  way.  I  like  to  be  popular. 
.\nd  I  want  affection.  I’m  like  a  cat. 
I’ve  got  to  have  somebody  fussing  over 
me.  I  can’t  help  it.  God  knows  I’ve 
fought  against  it.  But  that’s  the  way 
I’m  made. 

“All  our  laws,  our  moral  system,  the  way 
we  talk — the  whole  thing’s  framed  just 
as  if  we  were  reasoning  beings.-  But  we 
aren’t.  People  see  me,  sitting  here  in  this 
office,  and  they  think  that’s  the  real  me. 
But  it’s  only  a  part — a  tiny  part.  There’s 
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such  a  lot  more.  I  get  so  lonesome  and 
tired — ^just  thinking.  And  the  feeling  part 
of  me  keeps  whispering  and  crowding — 
harder  and  harder — until  something  has 
to  give.  Oh,  it’s  all  so  dirty — so  rotten! 
Lord!  You  have  no  idea  how  I  loathe  my¬ 
self!  A  filthy  sham.  What’s  it  all  coming 
to,  Ammiel?  What  is  there  in  life  for  a 
mess  like  me?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Ammiel  from  his 
heart. 

Stephen  sighed  tremulously.  “If  I  wreck 
only  myself,  that  doesn’t  matter.  But 
the  disgrace  to  the  family.  Poor  mother! 
And  old  Jonas.  And  Cecily — you  won’t 
understand  it,  I  guess — but  I  care  for  her 
more  than  any  woman  I’ve  ever  known. 
It’s  killing  to  go  on  lying  to  her,  as  lie  I 
must.” 

“Do  you  think  she — susp>ects?” 

SOMETHING  like  a  smile  twisted  the 
corners  of  Stephen’s  mouth.  But  it 
faded  quickly,  and  a  shadow  of  pain 
succeeded  it.  “I  don’t  think  she  thinks 
enough  of  me  to  suspect.  Cecily  lost  her 
taste  for  me  long  ago.  Maybe  that’s  the 
trouble.  Perhaps,  if  she’d  kept  her  health, 
things  might  have  been  different.  We 
started  out  so  well — better  than  most,  I 
think.  And  look  how  we’re  finishing. 
Well,  I  suppiose  that’s  the  way  life  is:  you 
start  all  fresh  and  shiny,  and  then  the 
edges  get  nicked,  and  finally  the  whole 
thing  falls  apart.  It’s  too  bad.” 

Ammiel  was  silent,  because  a  lump  was 
in  his  throat  that  kept  him  from  speaking; 
and  besides,  he  had  nothing  to  say. 

Stephen,  by  a  manifest  effort,  regained 
a  kind  of  composure.  “I  imagine  this 
filthy  letter  was  sent  by  some  one  who 
knows  Elsie,”  he  said  in  a  voice  more 
nearly  like  his  own.  “The  only  thing  we 
can  do  is  ignore  it,  I  think.” 

“You  can’t  ignore  it,”  said  Ammiel 
bluntly.  “It’s  somebody  with  a  grudge 
against  you— or  her.  They’ll  be  coming 
back  again— and  stronger.  Tell  me  one 
more  thing:  has  this  Collins  jierson  any 
hold  on  you?” 

Stephen  hesitated  a  moment.  And  then, 
as  if  he  had  resolved  to  make  his  confession 
complete,  he  told  the  whole  story.  “I’v^e 
been  weak,  of  course,”  he  added,  his  eyes 
averted.  “A  prime  fool.  A  man  always  is 
in  such  a  fix.” 
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“It’s  quite  a  fix,”  screed  Ammiel  doubt-  “I’m  sure  I  don’t  know.  I’ll  ask  this 
fully.  But  it  was  only  a  moment  before  his  Elsie  person  about  that.” 
face  cleared  and  he  rose  from  his  chair.  “You’re  not — ” 

“But  fixes  are  made  to  be  fixed.  It  looks  Ammiel  nodded.  “Since  she  seems  the 

as  if  Ammiel  had  another  job  on  his  most  authentic  nigger  in  the  woodpile,  I 
hands.  Well — to  horse,  men.  The  bugle  guess  I’ll  pay  her  a  call.” 
sotHids!”  Before  Stephen’s  alarmed  protest  could 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?”  asked  take  voice,  the  door  had  closed  upon  his 

Stephen  doubtfully.  brother. 

Ammiel’s  quality  of  understanding  sympathy  carries  him  far.  But  the  Collins  (ler- 
son  proves  to  be  a  handful  even  for  him — in  March  Everybody’s,  out  February  14. 


Coming  in  March 

Besides  the  new  serial,  “The  Great  Samara,”  by  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim  (see 
announcement  on  p^e  130),  and  the  complete  novel,  “Conquest,”  by  Jay 
Gelzer  (see  page  20),  there  will  be— 

Seven  Short  Stories 

Broadway  Forever  By  Gayne  Dexter 

Milton  Glaze,  star-maker  of  the  movies,  exp>eriments  with  matrimony 

Hypostasia  By  Ralph  Barstovv 

Startling  adventures  in  the  realm  of  psychologv' 

Canned  Salmon  By  Stephen  Vincent  Benet 

Amusing  satire:  a  Main  Street  turns  Bohemian 

The  White  Pigeon  By  Prosper  Buranelli 

Cesare,  singer  of  small  parts  in  grand  opera,  parades  as  a  bird  of  a 
finer  feather 

The  Sporting  Thing  to  Do  By  Lucian  Cary 

A  mental  hazard  handicaps  Jimmy  McLean  in  tennis  and  a  game  of 

hearts 

Mayes  By  Captain  Dingle 

A  tropic  calm  strips  life  aboard  a  festering  horse-ship  to  its  brutal 

realities 

The  Hair  of  the  Dog  By  Arthur  Mills 

Algernon  Forcet,  imp)ervious  to  a  woman’s  wiles,  overlooks  one  spot 
-  in  his  armor 

And  further  instalments  of  two  serials:  “March  Winds,”  by  Francis  R.  Bellamy, 
and  “The  Phantom  Caravan,”  by  Howard  Vincent  O’Brien 
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Out  February  14 


Dr,  Goodrich,  Scientist- Detective 


The  S  ubconscious  Witn  ess 

A  Mysterious  Automobile  Death  That  Baffled  the 
Latest  Scientific  Methods  of  the  Criminologist 

By  Stoddard  Goodhue 


IT  IS  said  to  be  a  wise  child  that 
knows  its  own  father,”  Dr.  Good¬ 
rich  commented.  “It  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  a  wise  father  that  could 
establish  a  claim  to  paternity,  or  disprove  a 
charge  of  it,  by  a  blood  test.” 

The  physician  was  smiling  quizzically. 
“Jesting  aside,”  he  continued,  “the  thing 
can’t  be  done  at  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge — which  is  fortunate  or  unfortu¬ 
nate  according  to  the  point  cf  view  one 
happens  to  hold.” 

“But  there  are  different  typ)es  of  blood,” 
I  demurred.  “No  one  makes  a  blcKid 
transfusion  nowadays  without  first  finding 
out  whether  the  prospective  donor  has  the 
same  type  of  blood  as  the  recipient.  When 
bloods  of  different  types  are  mixed,  the 
corpuscles  stick  together  or  dissolve,  and 
the  very  deuce  is  to  pay.” 

“Of  course.  But  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  paternity  matter.  It  has  been 
proved  that  a  child  may  have  blood  of  a 
different  t>’pe  from  that  of  its  mother,  let 
alone  its  father.  Whatever  the  chemical 
conditions  may  be  that  determine  the 
different  types,  they  are  not  directly  heri¬ 
table.  I’m  afraid  the  case  you  speak  about 
can’t  be  settled  with  the  aid  of  the  micro¬ 
scope  alone.” 

As  he  spoke,  the  examiner  had  taken  up 
a  little  rack  of  test-tubes  that  stood  on  the 
table  before  him.  He  inspected  the  tubes 
critically,  and  nodded  as  if  in  approval. 

“If  the  blood  tests  fail  in  the  case  you 
mention,”  he  said,  “fortunately  there  are 
other  questions  they  can  answer  for  us. 
These  test-tubes  furnish  a  case  in  point. 
Do  you  note  the  little  flocculent  deposit, 
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like  SO  much  undissolved  snow,  in  this  tube 
here,  and  in  this  other  one,  and  this,  and 
this?” 

I  nodded  assent. 

“And  these  other  tubes,  as  you  will 
agree,  are  perfectly  clear.” 

Again  I  assented. 

“Well,  these  are  all  specimens  of  blood — 
human  blood.  But  they  came  from  differ¬ 
ent  sources.  Even  the  four  specimens  that 
give  the  precipitate  are  not  from  the  same 
subject.  All  of  them  are  from  known  indi- 
riduals.  One  of  these  indhnduals  has  com¬ 
mitted  a  crime— he  micide,  to  be  exact — 
whereas  the  other  three  have  done  nothing, 
so  far  as  I  know,  that  brings  them  within 
my  official  purview.  But  the  difficulty  Is 
that  this  test-tube  experiment  doesn’t  tell 
me  ‘which  from  t’other,’  so  to  speak.” 

“Tell  me  about  it,”  I  urged. 

The  examiner  hesitated  a  moment,  strok¬ 
ing  his  chin.  “There  isn’t  much  more  to 
tell  just  yet,”  he  said  presently.  “Howev^er, 
what  you  see  in  these  tubes — just  the  faint 
little  cloudiness — is  not  without  importance, 
for  it  does  serve  to  exonerate  no  fewer  than 
six  people  of  suspicion  of  having  committed 
a  certain  crime,  while  at  the  same  time  in¬ 
volving  four  other,  persons.” 

'  I  'HE  quizzical  smile  that  is  so  much  in 
evidence  whenever  Dr.  Goodrich  pro¬ 
pounds  something  esp)ecially  puzzling  played 
across  his  features  now  as  he  added: 

“Only,  as  I  just  told  you,  I  do  not  know 
which  individual  in  the  group  of  four  is  the 
guilty  one.  To  find  that  out,  I  must  leave 
the  test-tubes  and  fall  back  on  another  line 
of  experiment.  And  that,  as  it  happens. 
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will  interest  you;  for  it  concerns  the  very 
kind  of  blood-test  that  we  were  just  talking 
about — the  one  by  which  the  paternity 
of  the  child  was  supposed  to  be  determined 
in  that  California  case.” 

“But  you  have  just  condemned  that 
test.” 

“For  the  purpose  of  establishing  relation¬ 
ship  of  father  and  child,  yes.  Or  any  other 
relationship.  But  the  establishment  of  in¬ 
dividual  identity  is  another  matter.  Our 
case  is  this:  We  have  four  persons  brought 
under  suspicion  by  the  result  of  the  test- 
tube  experiment.  One  of  the  four  has 
committed  a  murder.  AU  the  individuals 
are  known,  and  I  have  specimens  of  the 
blood  of  all  of  them.  I  have  also  a 
specimen  of  blood  from  the  murder  weapon. 
It  has  been  tested  and  found  to  belong  to 
type  three.  Now  I  am  going  to  test  the 
blood  of  the  four  suspected  individuals. 
When  we  find  out  which  tj’pes  they  re¬ 
spectively  belong  to,  we  shall  perhaps  be  a 
step  forwarder.” 

“Unless  all  your  suspects  should  be 
found  to  belong  to  type  three,”  I  inter¬ 
rupted. 

“Just  so,”  said  the  examiner  genially, 
already  leaning  over  his  microscope.  “But 
that,-”  he  added,  “is  rather  unlikely,  inas¬ 
much  as  there  are  four  jwssible  types  into 
which  they  may  fall.  However,  we  shall 
see  what  we  shall  see.” 

ITOR  a  few  minutes  the  microscopist 
^  worked  in  silence.  With  deft  precision 
he  manipulated  the  pipettes  of  blood  and  the 
glass  slides  on  which  different  specimens 
were  mixed;  then  one  slide  after  another 
was  placed  on  the  stand  of  the  microscope 
and  subjected  to  careful  scrutiny.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  observer’s  expression  or 
manner  to  indicate  whether  what  he  was 
seeing  met  his  exp)ectations.  But  presently 
he  appeared  to  have  finished  his  quest,  for 
he  pushed  the  microscope  a  little  to  one 
side  and  looked  at  me  across  the  glass- 
topp>ed  table,  holding  one  of  the  slides 
toward  me  as  if  for  my  inspectiorr. 

“Mechanically  speaking,”  he  said,  “this 
is  a  very  simple  test.  You  have  merely  to 
mix  a  droplet  of  each  of  two  samples  of 
blood  and  watch  the  corpuscles  under  the 
microscope.  If  the  two  specimens  of  blood 
are  of  the  same  typ)e,  the  corpuscles  inter¬ 
mingle,  and  nothing  tangible  happens.  If, 


on  the  other  hand,  they  are  of  different 
typ)es,  a  chemical  battle  ensues,  with  the 
result  that  many  of  the  corpuscles  are  dis¬ 
solved.  That  is  all.  And  yet,  in  its  im¬ 
plications,  this  simple  experiment  seem? 
to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  profoundly 
suggestive  tests  ever  made  in  the  entire 
range  of  scientific  inquiry.” 

A  MOMENTARY  pause.  Then  came 
the  explication  that  I  eagerly  awaited. 
It  concerned,  as  I  anticipated,  philosophical 
rather  than  practical  aspects  of  the  subject. 
Dr.  Goodrich  was  using  the  test  to  aid  in 
detecting  a  criminal;  but  for  the  moment 
his  major  interest  lay  in  another  direction. 
He  was  considering  a  problem  in  human 
personality. 

“It  is  utterly  beyond  credence,  is  it  not,” 
he  demanded,  “that  the  personality  of  an 
individual  human  being  should  be  stamped 
on  a  particle  of  matter  so  minute  and  so 
seemingly  insignificant  as  a  blood  corpuscle? 
Consider  the  case.  There  are,  as  you  know, 
about  five  million  red  corpuscles  in  a  cubic 
millimeter  of  normal  blood.  And  there  are 
a  million  cubic  millimeters  in  a  liter,  and 
about  six  liters  of  blood  in  an  average 
human  body.  Let  us  see  w'here  that  lands 
us.” 

A  moment  later  a  row  of  figures  had  been 
jotted  across  the  margin  of  a  card  the 
center  of  which  bore  graded  colors  for  test¬ 
ing  the  color  of  blood  sp>ecimens,  and  the 
examiner,  checking  over  the  ciphers,  com¬ 
mented: 

“Nice  row  of  figures,  isn’t  it?  With  sLx 
liters  of  blood  in  the  body,  and  five  mil¬ 
lion  red  corpuscles  to  the  cubic  millimeter, 
we  get  an  aggregate  corpuscle  population 
spread  clear  across  the  sheet  here,  with- 
let  us  see — seventeen  figures  to  represent  it. 
That  reads  ‘thirty  quadrillions,’  I  believe. 
Of  course  quadrillions  don’t  mean  anything 
to  anybody,  but  if  the  total  human  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  globe  is  estimated  at  only  about 
one  and  three-quarters  billion,  we  can  make 
a  comparison  that  will  at  least  be  sugges¬ 
tive.  The  simple  computation  shows  us 
that  there  are,  in  general  terms,  sixteen 
million  times  as  many  red  corpuscles  in  an 
average  human  body  as  there  are  human 
beings  in  the  world. 

“  To  go  still  further,  a  few  more  pencil 
strokes,  if  you  care  to  make  them,  will  con¬ 
vince  you  that  the  aggregate  population  of 
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the  globe,  in  all  the  successive  generations 
of  the  million  years  or  so  since  the  human 
race  came  into  being,  does  not  equal  the 
corpuscle  population  of  each  and  every  one 
of  the  human  beings.” 

“T’LL  take  your  word  for  it,”  I  conceded. 

-I-  “But  what  has  all  that  to  do  with 
your  microscopic  test?” 

The  physician  waved  his  hand  expres¬ 
sively.  “Why,  simply  this,”  he  said.  “Each 
and  every  corpuscle,  of  all  the  quadrillions, 
would  appear  to  have  its  individual  per¬ 
sonality — its  likes  and  dislikes,  if  you  will. 
The  proof  is  found  in  the  fact  that  each 
corpuscle  can  abide  mingling  with  corpuscles 
only  of  its  own  type.  All  the  corpuscles  in 
any  given  human  organism  are  of  one  type, 
and  there  is  no  clear  evidence  that  the  type 
in  any  given  case  ever  changes,  from  cradle 
to  grave.  Between  the  members  of  one 
group  and  any  other  there  are  profound  and 
ineradicable  differences,  making  mutual  in¬ 
termingling  impossible;  yet  these  differ¬ 
ences  are  in  no  wise  accounted  for  by  any¬ 
thing  we  know  of  heredity  or  evolution. 
Doesn’t  that  all  seem  mysterious  and  won¬ 
derful?” 

“It  does  indeed,”  I  readily  admitted. 
“But  turning  from  generals  to  particulars, 
what  does  the  test  you  have  just  made  re¬ 
veal  concerning  the  personalities  of  the  cor¬ 
puscles  of  these  four  people  whom  you  are 
trailing?” 

Dr.  Goodrich  eyed  me  tolerantly,  and 
drew  a  deep  breath.  His  appearance  was 
that  of  one  who  suddenly  recalls  a  for¬ 
gotten  project.  But  his  next  remark  showed 
that  the  data  connected  with  the  task  in 
hand  had  been  only  pigeonholed,  by  no 
means  forgotten. 

“Well,  things  might  be  worse,”  he  com¬ 
mented  reflectively.  “All  the  specimens 
might  be,  as  you  have  cheerfully  suggested, 
of  one  type,  which  would  help  us  not  at  all. 
But  it  isn’t  as  bad  as  that.  One  specimen 
falls  in  group  one,  and  another  in  group 
two.  So  those  two  people  are  eliminated — 
exonerated  of  any  suspicion.  But  the  two 
other  specimens  fall  in  group  three.  One  or 
the  other  of  the  persons  that  furnished  those 
specimens  is  guilty.  But  there  is  nothing  in 
the. test  to  show  which  one.  We  are  down 
to  two  suspects,  which  is  a  big  reduction 
from  the  original  ten.  The  test-tube  and 
the  microscope  have  done  that:  but  they  do 
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not  tell  me  which  of  the  two  type  three 
is  the  particular  culprit  I  am  seeking. 
To  determine  that,  I  must  find  yet  an¬ 
other  test.” 

“How  about  that  good  old-fashioned  one, 
the  third  degree?”  I  ventured. 

The  examiner  shook  his  head.  “That,” 
he  said,  “would  be  of  very  doubtful  utility 
indeed,  because  all  that  can  be  hoped  from 
it  is  the  exaction  of  a  confession;  and  in  this 
case  there  is  probably  no  one  who  could 
possibly  confess.” 

I  pondered  this  crj’ptic  remark,  and 
admitted  myself  beaten.  “I  don’t  get 
it,”  I  said  presently.  “Why  could  not 
the  criminal  confess  if  he  wished  to  do 
so?” 

“For  the  simple  but  adequate  reason 
that  he — or  she,  for  one  of  the  two  re¬ 
maining  susjsects  is  a  woman — probably  has 
no  recollection  of  having  committed  the 
overt  act.  All  the  members  of  the  party — 
of  both  parties,  for  that  matter — were  a 
good  deal  more  than  half  seas  over;  and  no 
one  of  them  appears  to  be  able  to  give  a 
clear  account  of  any  of  the  events  associated 
with  the  crime.  Several  cf  them  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  unconscious  for  some  time  after 
the  accident.  Others  were  partially  sobered 
by  the  shock.  But  both  of  my  present 
suspects  were  still  in  a  dazed  condition  for 
some  hours  afterward.  As  to  that,  there 
is  ample  evidence.” 

I  realized  now  that  the  examiner  was 
divulging,  in  the  roundabout  way  that 
often  pleases  him,  the  nature  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  crime  that  he  was  investigating. 
His  reference  to  an  “accident”  in  the  same 
breath  with  mention  of  the  “overt  act,” 
coupled  with  the  comments  on  the  condition 
of  the  participants,  left  in  my  mind  no 
room  for  doubt  that  the  case  was  one  that 
had  been  featured  so  much  in  the  news¬ 
paper  headlines. 

^  I  *HE  essentials  of  the  stor>',  as  I  now 
passed  them  in  mental  review,  were 
these:  There  had  been  a  head-on  collision 
late  one  night  on  the  Coney  Island  road. 
A  big  touring-car,  with  seven  passengers, 
had  apparently  swung  too  far  into  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  road  as  it  met  a  closed  four- 
passenger  car,  and  the  result,  curiously,  had 
been  more  disastrous  for  the  big  car  than 
for  the  little  one. 

The  passengers  were  spilled  in  every 
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direction  more  or  less  indiscriminately,  in 
the  midst  of  broken  glass  and  general 
wreckage;  but  by  a  miracle  all  but  one  were 
still  alive  when  help  arrived,  though  several 
were  badly  cut  and  bruised,  and  nearly  all 
were  in  a  dazed  condition. 

The  one  individual  who  had  lost  his  life 
was  the  owner  of  the  touring-car,  the  well- 
known  broker,  Jason  Bettersee.  It  ap¬ 
peared  that  he  himself  had  been  at  the 
wheel  of  the  big  car,  and  so  had  been 
directly  responsible  for  the  accident.  The 
imp>act  had  thrown  him  free  of  the  car,  well 
over  to  one  side  of  the  road,  where  his  body 
was  found  face-down,  the  crushed  skull 
apparently  accounting  for  the  unfortunate 
fatality. 

The  morning  papers  contained  no  hint  of 
anything  beyond  the  apparent  facts  just 
cited.  It  was  noted  that  Bettersee’s  wife, 
who  was  said  to  have  sat  beside  her  hus¬ 
band,  had  escaped  serious  injury,  though 
she  was  severly  bruised,  and  suffere'd  from 
shock.  The  other  members  of  the  party  in¬ 
cluded  several  men  and  women  fairly  well 
known  in  social  and  financial  circles.  They 
had  been  bound,  it  was  supposed,  for  a 
week-end  party  at  Bettersee’s  country 
place  on  the  south  shore. 

This  from  the  morning  papers.  But  by 
by  th^  time  the  later  editions  of  the  evening 
papers  appeared,  there  began  to  be  rumors 
that  things  were  not  quite  as  they  had  at 
first  seemed.  In  the  first  place,  some  re- 
portorial  sleuth  had  discovered  that  the 
Bettersee  car  had  not  been  headed  east¬ 
ward  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  but  had 
been  coming  toward  town,  just  as  was  the 
other  car;  and  that  the  accident  had  been 
due  not  to  head-on  collision,  but  to  imjiact 
of  the  forward  right-hand  wheel  of  the  big 
car  with  the  forward  left-hand  wheel  of  the 
smaller  one  it  was  p>assing. 

The  big  car  had  apparently  veered  sud¬ 
denly  to  the  right,  just  as  it  passed;  and  the 
impact,  combined  perhaps  with  a  sharp 
application  of  the  emergency  brake,  had 
swung  the  body  of  the  vehicle  about  so  that 
it  finally  stopped,  partly  overturned,  headed 
in  nearly  the  opposite  direction  from  that 
in  which  it  had  been  going.  The  smaller 
car,  which  apparently  had  been  traveling 
slowly,  had  its  hood  smashed  in  a  way  to 
suggest  head-on  impact,  which  was  natural 
enough  in  view  of  the  actual  character  of 
the  catastrophe. 


This  new  evidence  made  the  reporter 
question  whether  the  driver  of  the  big 
car  had  intended  to  cut  into  the  small  car 
in  passing.  Bettersee  was  known  as  a 
skilful  driver,  and  it  was  hard  to  believe 
that  he  could  have  misjudged  his  distance 
on  that  open  stretch  of  road  sufficiently  to 
hit  the  other  car,  there  being  abundant 
leeway  for  passing. 

Such  a  surmise,  however,  would  doubt¬ 
less  have  come  to  nothing  had  not  the 
reportorial  interviews  led  to  another  rev¬ 
elation:  Bettersee’s  young  and  beautiful 
wife,  who  according  to  first  reports  had 
been  at  his  side  in  the  touring-car,  had  in 
reality  been  a  member  of  the  company  of 
four  in  the  small  car. 

The  two  groups  of  motorists,  it  now  ap>- 
peared,  had  not  been  together  during  the 
evening;  and  Mrs.  Bettersee  herself  was  the 
only  member  of  the  smaller  company  who 
was  personally  knowm  to  any  surviving 
member  of  the  other  group. 

As  to  whether  Bettersee  himself  could 
have  known  that  his  wife  was  touring  in 
that  part  of  the  world  with  another  party, 
no  one  could  surmise.  Certainly  it  seemed 
highly  improbable  that  he  could  have 
known  that  she  was  in  that  particular  car 
since  even  at  that  hour  cars  were  not  in¬ 
frequently  encountered. 

But  naturally  enough  the  reporter  put  a 
pin  there.  Indeed,  he  put  a  good  many 
pins  there,  each  indicating  a  possible  clue 
to  a  scandal  that  would  change  the  entire 
complexion  of  the  “accident,”  which  had 
threatened  to  prove  good  for  only  a  few 
columns  of  copy. 

VERY  quickly,  intelligent  suspicion  had 
its  reward.  As  the  reporter  was 
scouting  about,  in  the  region  of  the  disaster, 
he  discovered  something  at  the  side  of  the 
road  that  made  his  heart  leap  for  joy — or 
come  as  near  to  it  as  the  heart  of  so  expe¬ 
rienced  a  sleuth  is  able  to  do.  The  “some¬ 
thing”  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  or¬ 
dinary  automobile  wrench.  But  this  partic¬ 
ular  wrench  not  only  lay  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  off  at  the  side  of  the  roadway,  where 
it  could  scarcely  have  come  unless  hurled 
with  vigor;  but  it  was  covered  with  blotches 
that  the  most  casual  inspection  rev'ealed  as 
blood  stains. 

Young  Melville — that  was  the  report¬ 
er’s  name — had  the  caution  to  take  up 
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the  wTench  only  with  gloved  fingers  and  to 
wrap  it  carefully  in  a  newspaper,  in  case  it 
might  bear  telltale  finger-prints.  Then  he 
hurried  to  the  local  hospital  where  the  body 
of  Bettersee  still  lay.  By  prop>er  manipu¬ 
lation  of  official  strings,  he  obtained  per¬ 
mission  to  inspect  the  body. 

In  tw'o  minutes  he  knew  that  the  dead 
man’s  skull  had  been  crushed  in  by  some 
implement  of  just  about  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  automobile  wrench  that  W'as  stored 
in  his  inside  coat  jwcket.  And  when  he 
left  the  hospital  he  was  walking  on  air.  He 
scented  the  biggest  beat  of  his  hectic 
career. 

The  story  got  better  and  better,  from 
the  reporter’s  viewpoint,  as  the  investiga¬ 
tion  progressed.  Expert  medical  exami¬ 
nation,  now  that  it  was  directed  prop)erly, 
left  no  doubt  that  Bettersee’s  death  was 
due  to  cranial  fracture  from  impact  of  the 
wrench — or  some  implement  of  identical 
size  and  shap)e — upon  the  back  of  his  head, 
presumably  as  he  lay  unconscious  in  the 
road. 

The  man  had  been  murdered.  Some 
one  had  seized  the  opportunity  to  take  the 
broker’s  life,  under  circumstances  that  gave 
every  prospect  of  effectively  hiding  the 
murder  behind  the  appearance  of  acciden¬ 
tal  death. 

But  who  could  have  done  it?  Obviously 
it  must  be  some  member  of  one  or  the  other 
group  involved  in  the  wreck.  But  which 
individual?  As  to  that,  fortunately  there 
was  no  direct  evidence — otherwise  a  splen¬ 
did  mystery  would  have  been  solved  all  too 
soon. 

CUGGESTIVE  clues  were  not  lacking. 

Several  divergent  ones,  fortunately. 
And  all  were  of  such  character  as  to 
add  piquancy  to  tho  case,  and  give  it  front¬ 
page  significance. 

First,  there  was  the  salient  fact  that  Mrs. 
Bettersee,  much  younger  than  her  husband, 
and  of  a  temj^erament  none  too  domestic, 
was  rumored  to  have  given  cause  for  gossip 
at  least,  through  association  with  com- 
I)anions  not  all  to  her  husband’s  liking. 
Second,  it  was  distinctly  more  than  rumored 
that  Bettersee  himself  had  carried  on  an 
affair  with  a  woman  whose  husband  had 
threatened  divorce  proceedings  in  conse¬ 
quence — though  the  matter  had  been 
hushed  up. 
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And  to  make  the  thing  quite  perfect — 
from  the  standpoint  of  public  interest,  of 
course — it  was  revealed  that  the  comp)any 
in  which  Mrs.  Bettersee  was  disporting  her¬ 
self  on  the  fatal  evening  included  the  out¬ 
raged  husband  of  Bettersee’s  inamorata; 
her  particular  escort,  however,  being  a 
young  man-about-town  with  whom  gossip 
had  previously  linked  her  name  rather 
intimately. 

In  all  this  I  am  only  giving  a  condensed 
transcript  of  the  melange  of  fact  and  gossip 
with  which  the  newspapers  had  been  filled 
for  a  week  or  so  prior  to  my  visit  to  Dr. 
Goodrich’s  office.  These  things  flashed 
through  my  mind  as  I  now  realized  the  im¬ 
port  of  the  blood  tests  that  the  examiner 
had  been  making. 

/^BVIOUSLY  enough,  the  six  persons 
whom  the  physician  referred  to  as 
having  been  exonerated  of  suspicion  by  the 
test-tube  experiment  were  the  members  of 
Bettersee’s  party,  in  the  big  car.  The  four 
persons  under  suspicion  were  as  obviously 
the  members  of  the  other  company. 

I  learned  now  that  the  test-tube  experi¬ 
ment  had  been  one  with  which  I  was 
already  familiar,  in  which  blood  from  the 
wrench  that  had  been  used  as  a  murder 
weapon  was  tested  for  certain  proteins, 
notably  that  of  lobster,  of  which  food  the 
occupants  of  the  smaller  car  were  known  to 
have  partaken  freely,  at  a  shore  dinner, 
a  few  hours  previous  to  the  enigmatic 
catastrophe. 

As  the  test  was  positive,  and  as  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  big  car  had  not  dined  at  the 
shore — nor  eaten  lobster  elsewhere,  as 
careful  inquiry  showed — this  test  assured 
Dr.  Goodrich  that  the  person  whose  blood 
stained  the  handle  of  the  wrench  was  in  the 
smaller  parly.  But  it  gave  no  informa¬ 
tion  beyond  that,  inasmuch  as  all  four  of 
the  occupants  of  the  wrecked  car  were  cut 
and  scratched  from  contact  with  shattered 
gla.ss  of  the  car  windows. 

I  have  already  related  that  the  physician 
had  instituted  a  second  blood  test,  this 
time  using  specimens  gained  directly  from 
the  four  possible  suspects,  and  compared 
with  the  .specimen  from  the  murder  weapon; 
proving  that  two  of  the  four  individuals 
had  blood  of  the  type  of  that  found  on  the 
wrench — and  at  the  same  time  exonerating 
the  other  two  individuals. 
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Dr.  Goodrich  presently  revealed,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  specific  inquiry  from  me,  that 
the  two  suspects  left,  sifter  the  other  eight 
had  been  eliminated,  were  Mrs.  Bettersee 
herself  and  the  man — named  Burton — 
whose  wife  had  been  the  misdemeanant 
associated  by  gossip  and  innuendo  with 
Bettersee’s  philandering. 

“So  far  as  motives  are  concerned,”  said 
the  physician,  “Burton  seems  a  very  favor¬ 
able  subject.  Certainly  he  had  reason  to 
hate  Bettersee,  and  it  is  a  plausible  enough 
guess  that  he  would  avail  himself  of  such  an 
opportunity — ^particularly  when  under  the 
influence  of  liquor.  But  all  that  of  course 
does  not  prove  that  Burton  is  guilty. 
There  are  plenty  of  reasons  why  Mrs. 
Bettersee  might  feel  unamiably  inclined 
toward  her  spouse.  And  she  also  was  right 
on  the  spot.  Hence  the  complications  of  my 
problem.” 

“It  is  indeed  a  problem,”  I  said.  “It 
would  be  hard  to  suggest  a  more  interest¬ 
ing  one.  As  I  understand  you,  the  second 
blood  test  shows  that  both  Burton  and  Mrs. 
Bettersee  have  blood  of  the  same  typ)e  as 
that  found  on  the  weapon  we  know  was 
used  in  the  murder?” 

The  physician  nodded.  “Both  number 
three,”  he  said.  “That  places  the  crime  on 
one  or  the  other  of  them,  but  leaves  us  with 
no  manner  of  determining  which — so  far 
as  that  blood  test  is  concerned.  I  may  add 
that,  as  both  have  normal  blood,  there  is 
no  other  blood  test  known  that  can  give  us 
further  aid.  So  far  as  that  line  of  investi¬ 
gation  is  concerned,  we  find  ourselves  at  an 
imp)asse.” 

I  meditated  a  moment,  and  recalled 
another  line  of  investigation  in  which  Dr. 
Goodrich  is  an  expert.  I  felt  sure  that  he 
was  thinking  of  the  same  thing.  Presently 
I  said: 

“So  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  only  one 
other  thing  open  to  you.” 

“"'S^ES,”  he  replied,  I  thought  rather  re- 

*  gretfully.  “I  have  gone  over  the 
matter  carefully,  and  I  see  no  escap>e.  I 
would  rather  not  resort  to  that  particular 
method,  but  I  appear  to  be  driven  to  it.  I 
anticipated  as  much,  and  that  was  one  rea¬ 
son  why  I  welcomed  your  coming  this  eve¬ 
ning.  I  do  not  want  to  make  the  test  alone, 
of  course;  and  there  is  no  one  else  I  would 
care  to  have  present.  For  if  things  are  as  I 


expect  to  find  them,  I  shall  probably  be  in¬ 
clined  to  act — or  fail  to  act — in  a  way  that 
some  of  my  legal  colleagues  might  not  ap¬ 
prove.  .\nd  I  wish  to  have  entire  freedom 
of  choice.” 

“I  think  I  know  what  you  mean,”  I  re¬ 
plied,  “and  I  sympathize  with  your  inten¬ 
tion,  as  I  forecast  it.  Anyhow,  I  need 
hardly  tell  you  that  whatever  I  see  falls 
within  the  scope  of  professional  privilege, 
and  will  go  no  further  without  your  full 
approval.” 

“I  understand  that  fully,”  said  the  e.x- 
aminer.  “And  now  I  think  we  will  go  to 
work,  without  further  ado.  I  had  sent  for 
Mrs.  Bettersee  before  you  came,  and  I 
think  she  is  waiting  in  the  outer  office.  I 
will  summon  her,  and  we  shall  see  what  we 
shall  see.” 

I  shall  describe  ver>*  briefly  what  fol¬ 
lowed.  Mrs.  Bettersee  proved  to  be  as 
beautiful  and  as  appealing  as  her  published 
pictures — with  an  added  charm  of  manner 
and  wistfulness  of  expression  that  the 
photographer  failed  to  catch.  Her  large 
dark  eyes  regarded  Dr.  Goodrich  almost 
appealingly  as  she  declared  that  she  had  no 
recollection  whatever  of  what  had  trans¬ 
pired  after  the  “dreadful  crash.” 

“I  believe  you,”  said  the  physician,  in 
kindly  tones.  “.\nd  I  think  I  can  help  you 
to  attain  a  p)eace  of  mind  that  you  now 
lack  if  you  will  cooperate  with  me  in  a 
mental  test  that  at  worst  can  do  you  no 
harm.” 

“I  will  gladly  do  whatever  you  ask,”  she 
replied  earnestly. 

“T  .AM  going  to  ask  you  merely  to  go 
into  a  condition  of  hj’pnotic  receptive¬ 
ness,”  the  physician  told  her,  “in  which  you 
wll  p)erhaps  reveal  things  that  you  have 
yourself  forgotten.  But  these  things,  let  me 
assure  you,  will  be  regarded  by  myself  and 
by  my  friend  here,  who  is  also  a  physician, 
as  fjdling  behind  the  veil  of  professional 
secrecy.  Understanding  that,  do  you  agree 
to  the  test?” 

For  an  instant  she  hesitated.  Then  she 
looked  up  quickly. 

“.Anything  is  better  than  the  ffieadful  un¬ 
certainty  that  now  oppresses  me,”  she  de¬ 
clared.  “Whatever  you  think  best,  I  will¬ 
ingly  agree  to.” 

The  physician  gravely  inclined  his  head. 
Then  he  held  up  one  hand  impressively. 
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asked  the  patient  to  fix  her  eyes  on  it  in¬ 
tently,  and  presently  began  to  intone  the 
banal  phrases  used  by  the  hypnotist,  ending 
with  the  declaration: 

“You  are  going  to  sleep.  .  .  .  You 
are  sleeping.” 

The  patient  proved  a  most  susceptible 
subject.  She  obviously  plunged  into  deep 
hypnotic  slumber.  In  a  few  moments,  in 
response  to  the  physician’s  request  that  she 
reenact  the  incidents  of  the  fatal  accident 
she  gave  one  of  the  most  dramatic  and 
thrilling  presentations  of  a  tragedy  that  I 
have  ever  witnessed.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
stage  presentations  for  comparison.  The 
young  woman  was  acting  a  part,  but  she 
was  acting  under  inspiration  of  the  subcon¬ 
scious  mind.  She  was  going  through  the 
scenes  of  the  fatal  night,  with  the  fervor  of 
original  enactment. 

It  suffices  here  to  tell  only  of  the  critical 
scene,  in  which  the  wide-eyed  dreamer 
seized  a  fragment  of  cardboard  fashioned 
like  an  automobile  wrench,  which  Dr. 
Goodrich  had  tossed  on  the  floor;  and, 
springing  forward,  beat  it  fiercely  against 
the  end  of  a  rolled-up  rug  in  the  comer  of 
the  room,  which  the  physician  had  pointed 
out  to  her  as  the  unconscious  form  of  her 
husband. 

Three  times  in  rapid  succession,  the 
mock-wrench  fell  on  the  supposed  head  of 
the  victim.  Then  the  dreamer  drew  back, 
with  a  stifled  scream.  Her  eyes  stared 
wildly  at  the  form  she  saw  there  in  the 
comer.  She  hurled  the  weapon  from  her 
hand,  as  she  cried  out;  “So  you  meant  to 
kill  us!  That  was  like  you.  It  was  not  the 
first  time,  but  it  will  be  the  last.” 

The  next  instant,  the  tense  figure  re¬ 
laxed,  and  the  sleeper  slowly  collapsed, 
until  she  lay  full-length  on  the  floor  beside 
the  carpet  roll  that  to  her  sleep-self  had 
represented  the  body  of  her  husband. 

Dr.  Goodrich  regarded  the  recumbent 
sleeper  with  grave,  benignant,  tolerant 
eyes.  He  stooped  presently  and  lifted  the 
figure  as  if  it  were  that  of  a  child. 

A  moment  later  the  young  woman  was 
sitting  erect  in  the  chair  where  she  had  sat 
at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment.  She 
was  still  as  far  as  ever  removed  from  waking 
consciousness. 

‘T-isten  to  me  intently,”  the  physician 
commanded  in  a  low,  earnest  voice.  “Very 
soon  now  you  will  come  out  of  this  sleep, 
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and  you  will  remember  nothing  that  has 
happened  here  today.  Nor  will  you  ever 
remember  anything  of  the  incidents  of  the 
night  when  your  husband  lost  his  life  in 
that  terrible  accident.  You  will  recall 
only  that  you  saw  the  other  car  collide  with 
the  one  in  which  you  were.  The  next  thing 
you  knew,  you  were  lying  in  the  bed,  there 
in  the  hospital.  You  are  never  to  attempt 
to  recall  what  may  have  happened  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  when  you  lay  unconscious, 
under  shock  of  the  accident.  Nor  are  you 
to  be  distressed  in  any  way  about  anything 
that  happened  that  night,  beyond  the 
natural  grief  resulting  from  the  loss  of  your 
husband,  which  time  will  alleviate.  And 
now — awake!” 

The  young  woman  roused,  as  from  a 
deep  sleep.  But  she  apparently  had 
no  consciousness  of  the  lapse  of  time.  As 
she  came  to  her  senses.  Dr.  Goodrich  was 
saying: 

“Very-  well,  Mrs.  Bettersee,  I  think  there 
is  nothing  more  that  I  wish  to  ask  you  at 
present.  I'  feel  that  we  have  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  sad  affair  that  can  ever 
be  had.  It  was  one  of  those  deplorable 
accidents  that  can  neither  be  averted  nor 
accounted  for,  except  on  the  ground  of  the 
inevitable  element  of  human  carelessness. 
But  it  belongs  to  the  past,  and  it  is  the  p)art 
of  wisdom  to  live  in  the  present  and  the 
future.  My  suggestion  would  be  that  you 
take  a  trip  abroad,  and  divert  your  mind 
as  much  as  may  be  from  recollections  of 
the  accident  that  bereaved  you.” 

As  the  young  woman  left  the  office,  she 
was  walking  with  head  erect,  drawing  deep 
breaths,  as  if  freed  from  a  colossal  burden. 
Dr.  Goodrich  turned  to  me,  his  face  still 
grave. 

“No  man  can  say  what  would  constitute 
sheer  justice  in  such  a  case  as  that,”  he 
mused.  “Or  at  least  I  do  not  pretend  to 
be  able  to  say.  But  it  seems  clear  that 
Bettersee  met  his  death  while  attempting 
to  wreck  that  lighter  car  with  his  heavy  one. 
He  may  or  may  not  have  been  dead  before 
he  received  the  blows  on  the  head.  But  in 
any  case  he  got  no  worse  than  he  deserved. 
And  so  far  as  official  action  from  this 
quarter  is  concerned,  the  case  is  forevef 
closed.” 

“And  an  excellent  evening’s  work  done,  in 
my  opinion,”  I  commented  in  all  sincerity. 


Major  of  Lamontai 

Can  a  Man  Be  as  Loyal  to  His  Dog 
as  His  Dog  Is  to  Him  ?  A  Story 
of  Game  Wardens  and  Fishermen 

By  Charles  Alexander 


From  a  faint  trail  in  a  salmon- 
berry'  thicket  a  dog  burst  forth, 
tawny,  shaggy  and  unkempt,  like 
a  hobo  who  has  been  drawn  by 
his  heels  through  a  muddy  culvert. 
bounds  and  his  poise  when  he  stopped  to 
look  back  belied  the  hobo.  His  heavy  mus¬ 
cles  were  springy,  as  if  each  were  on  tiptoe. 
His  brown  eyes,  half  hidden  by  hair,  were 
quick  and  challenging. 

The  broad  pale-green  salmonberry  leaves 
rippled  again,  and  old  Wally  emerged.  He 
shook  the  twigs  and  leaves  from  his  flannel 
blouse  shirt,  faded  overalls  and  very'  slouch 
hat.  He  polished  a  sleeve  across  a  shiny 
game  warden’s  badge  on  his  breast.  The 
dog  w'aited  till  Wally  came  up  to  him.  He 
fell  in  step  then,  not  behind  the  man  but 
beside  him,  walking  slowly,  head  up,  with 
a  certain  dignity, 

Wally,  an  old  ten-pound  single-shot  rifle 
in  the  crook  of  his  arm,  straightened  his  six- 
foot  thin  form  and  also  walked  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  dignity.  The  evening  sun  glinted  on 
his  badge.  They  were  but  a  hundred  paces 
from  a  little  board  store  and  post  office. 
Scattered  on  the  worn  board  platform  be¬ 
fore  the  store  were  lounging  men.  Among 
them  a  brilliant  red  hat  advertised  itself 
with  sharp  bobs  and  ducks  as  its  owner  re¬ 
cited  mighty  stories. 

Crossing  a  foreground  of  cart-tracks 
and  yellow  mesquite  grass,  Wally  stalked 
straightly  and  seriously.  His  small  blue 
eyes,  wide  apart  in  his  long  sharp  face,  shot 
glances  at  the  city  fisherman  inhabiting  the 
red  hat.  In  the  Lamontai,  or  Mountain 
River  country,  Wally  was  game  warden. 


And  Mr.  Dagget,  with  the  red  hat,  creamy 
creel,  eight-ounce  pole  and  tapered  line,  was 
the  only  angler  on  the  Lamontai. 

“Absolutely,  there’s  no  other  way  to  take 
trout,”  Dagget  was  telling  the  native  hill¬ 
billies  and  fem-jumpers  lounging  on  the 
platform.  “That  is,  no  decent  way.  h. 
trout’s  a  gentleman.  Between  gentlemen 
everything  ought  to  be  fair  an’  square.  Be¬ 
tween  a  trout  an’  me,  boys,  there’s  fair  play 
an’  no  gang-hooks.” 

Mr.  Dagget  removed  the  red  hat  that 
theoretically  prevented  people  from  shoot¬ 
ing  him  for  a  deer  or  a  mule,  and  rubbed 
his  short  black  hair.  Old  Wally  and  his 
dog  lingered,  listening,  in  front  of  Dagget. 
Dagget’s  ferret  eyes  rested  exp>ertly  on 
Wally’s  badge. 

“Catch  any  deerslayers  today.  Leather¬ 
stocking?”  inquired  Dagget,  his  voice  so 
serious  that  it  hurt. 

“Yeh,”  Wally  replied,  “the  Major  an’ 
me  did.  We  tooken  an’  treed  a  eight-foot 
panther.  Gov’ment  says  a  panther  kills 
fifty  deer  a  year.  This  ol’  Tom,  he  won’t 
kill  no  more  does.  Deer  belongs  to  the 
United  States.  Me  an’  the  Major  keeps  busy 
lookin’  arter  ’em.  .  .  .  Ketched  a  crowd 
of  trout,  now  did  ye?  They  ain’t  bitin’. 
They’s  too  many  knltus  salmon  crowdin’ 
the  river.” 

Dagget  laughed.  “Dad,”  he  said  impres¬ 
sively,  “it  was  only  the  limit  stopp)ed  me. 
Play  fair  and  use  your  head  and  you’ll  get 
’em.  Can’t  strong-arm  trout.  It’s  like 
poker.” 

Wally’s  gimlet  eyes  bored  into  Dagget’s. 
Major,  the  dog,  watched  Dagget’s  face. 
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“Mister,”  said  Wally,  “not  today  you 
didn’t  catch  no  limit  unless  ye  tocken  an’ 
strong-armed  ’em.  With  a  spinner  ye  might 
catch  tzum  salmon,  not  trout.  Nar\’  a 
trout  out  from  under  the  rocks  when  the 
tyee  6sh  is  runnin’.  They’s  only  one  way  ye 
could  get  ’em  to  come  out  from  under  the 
rocks.” 

“Rot!”  Dagget  snorted.  “I  got  ’em. 
The  boys  saw  my  creel — full.  I  don’t  jerk 
’em  out  with  a  telephone  pole,  either,  old- 
timer.  I  fisht  It’s  a  science.” 

ITHOUT  a  word  Wally  strode  around 
the  store  and  down  a  trail  to  a  chin¬ 
quapin  tree.  Behind  it  was  a  cool  spring, 
and  on  a  shelf  in  the  spring,  fem-wrapped, 
were  Dagget’s  trout. 

Dagget  followed  the  old  man,  and  Major 
was  between,  watching  Dagget  over  his 
shoulder.  Wally’s  steps  were  too  long. 
Dagget’s  were  short.  He  did  not  reach  the 
spring  before  Wally  had  sliced  a  trout  open 
with  his  knife.  Half  a  dozen  red,  berr>’-iike 
salmon  eggs,  the  size  of  peas,  spilled  out  on 
the  ground. 

“That’s  how  ye  strong-armed  ’em,  gol 
hing  ye!”  the  old  man  snarled.  “Salmon 
eggs  fer  bait!  Xo  trout  can  keep  from  them 
eggs.  I  knowed  it.  Dagget,  you  know  the 
Gov’ment  law  about  salmon  eggs.”  Draw¬ 
ing  himself  up,  his  blue  eyes  blazing,  Wally 
said,  “Dagget,  consider  yourself — ” 

He  looked  into  a  cold  little  .25  Colt, 
its  tiny  barrel  thrusting  beyond  Dagget’s 
white  knuckles.  Wally’s  hands  did  not  go 
up.  They  seized  Major  by  the  shoulders 
and  held  the  dog  back. 

“You  old  fool!”  the  salesman  said.  “I 
know  the  law.  But  it’s  a  dead  letter.  You 
know  that.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  man 
pinched  for  using  salmon  eggs?  Everybody 
uses  ’em.  Now,  listen  to  me:  I  know  Colo¬ 
nel  Barnes.  He’s  state  game  warden  an’ 
my  friend.  I  see  him  at  the  club  every  day. 
Play  p>oker  with  him.  You  know  where 
you’ll  get  off  damn’  quick  when  I  tell  him 
of  this.” 

Dagget  put  his  gun  up.  Wally  drew  a 
sleeve  across  his  sun-reddened  brow.  It 
was  true.  Salmon  eggs,  irresistible,  were 
a  despicable  snare  to  use  against  hun¬ 
gry  trout.  Sportsmen  did  not  stoop  to 
them.  The  law  forbade  them.  Yet  some 
anglers  baited  their  fly-hooks  with  salmon 
eggs. 
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Law  and  duty  were  the  fetishes,  the  re¬ 
ligion,  of  Wally’s  lonely  yeaars.  Now  and 
then  his  sup)eriors,  like  Colonel  Barnes,  sur¬ 
prised  him  in  the  way  they  worshiped  at  the 
same  shrine.  In  court  he  could  do  nothing 
with  Dagget.  Wally  walked  slowly  back  to 
the  store.  Major  lay  down  outside  it  and 
bit  the  drying  mud  from  between  his  toes. 

Conjuring  up  a  grin,  Wally  leaned  against 
the  lock  boxes  in  the  post-ofl5ce  part  of  the 
store  and  addressed  Mrs.  Purdom,  who  stood 
within  the  general  delivery  window.  “Any 
Gov’ment  business  today?”  he  asked  hope¬ 
fully. 

“No,  Mr.  Waller,”  she  answered.  “But 
there’s  a  stack  o’  mail.  I  declare  a  body’d 
think  you  was  aimin’  to  set  up  housekeepin’, 
the  catalogues  you  get.” 

She  gave  him  an  armful  of  vari-colored 
advertisements.  Two  years  before  Wally 
had  sent  his  name  to  New  York  in  answer 
to  an  advertisement  that  read:  “Big  mail 
every  day.  Send  name,  address  and  silver 
dime.”  The  advertisement  had  not  lied. 

*  I  'HE  sallow  widow,  sharp  and  thin  as 
a  steel  table-knife,  considered  Wally 
with  possessive  eyes.  “Of  course,  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ler,”  she  said,  busying  herself  with  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  letters,  “you’ll  be  wantin’  me  to 
bank  that  twenty  dollars  bounty  you’ll 
get  for  this  last  panther?  I’m  sendin’  some 
money  of  my  own  to  the  bank  next  week. 
I  thought — ” 

Juggling  his  own  armful  of  mail,  Wally 
reddened.  “Ye  see.  Mis’  Purdom,  I  aimed 
to  send  fer  a  brass-studded  collar  fer  the 
Major.  Facin’  them  panthers  the  way  he 
does,  he  needs  it  to  keep  ’em  from  gettin’ 
his  throat.  Just  today — say!  It  was  great 
the  way  he  duv  in  on  that  old  Tom.  Gol 
hing!  Wisht  you’d  been  there,”  he  added 
incautiously. 

“Wisht  I  had,  indeed!”  the  widow  Pur¬ 
dom  retorted.  She  was  vexed  to  be  out¬ 
rivaled  by  a  shagg>’,  dirty  dog.  Wrinkles 
flocked  across  her  bony  forehead.  “Thomas 
Waller,  you  an’  your  hound  dog!  I  should 
think  you’d  be  ashamed  not  to  have  human 
company  around  you  at  all.  Livin’  up 
there  with  that  whelp!  That’s  no  way  for 
a  gentleman  to  live,  Thomas  Waller!” 

Thomas  Waller  hitched  his  stained  over¬ 
alls  and  moved  toward  the  door.  “He  ain’t 
no  hound.  Mis’  Purdom,”  he  said  instruc¬ 
tively.  “He’s  a  Airedale.  An’  ye  know  I 
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tooken  an’  traded  ten  valuable  panther 
hides  fer  him.” 

“More’s  the  pity!”  she  muttered,  shuf¬ 
fling  her  letters. 

OUTSIDE,  Wally  walked  with  giant 
strides  among  the  bantering  fem- 
jumpers  and  up  the  trail  through  the  sal- 
monberries.  At  the  store  a  fem-jump)er  ob¬ 
served;  “That’s  a  smart  dog  Wally’s  got.” 

Dagget  squinted  doubtfully.  “Smart  as 
Wally,  anyway,”  he  replied.  “The  only  dif¬ 
ference  between  ’em,  in  fact,  is  that  the  dog 
can’t  vote.” 

A  laugh  went  up.  But  Wally,  on  the 
trail,  did  not  hear  it.  He  thought  almost 
wistfully  of  the  widow  Purdom.  She  really 
must  have  meant  that  she  would  many- 
him.  In  his  face  he  felt  the  hot  blood  burn¬ 
ing.  But  he  couldn’t  supjwrt  her,  and  he 
wouldn’t  live  out  of  her  store,  with  the  to¬ 
bacco-chewing  fem-jumpers  perched  out 
front  every  day.  Rivers  and  forests  were 
better  friends.  He  could  afford  them. 

For  a  mile  Wally’s  trail  climbed  among 
cascaras  and  vine-maples  and  alders.  Then 
it  pitched  upward  among  rocks.  Wally 
came  out  on  a  verge  high  above  the  river. 

From  far  ahead  Major  returned  at  a  lop>e 
and  sat,  panting  and  looking  down.  Wally 
watched  the  river.  Here  he  always  paused 
to  watch  it.  Below  him,  through  two  walls 
of  dark  forest,  it  fretted  over  black  and 
white  rocks.  It  was  a  nervous  river.  In 
spots  it  ran  smoothly  for  twenty  feet  over 
white  rock,  the  water  like  bottle-green 
glass,  to  sweep  and  lash  upon  a  protruding 
black  boulder.  Stealthily  it  swept  into  dark 
comers  to  rip  and  fling  itself  against  rocks. 
Patches  of  lather,  evidences  of  fury,  tossed 
on  it. 

Wally  regarded  it.  It  was  part  of  his  do¬ 
main.  Up  that  wild  path  between  the  walls 
of  the  forest  the  salmon  came,  those  that 
had  swum  out  of  it  four  years  before  and 
ranged  the  free  seas  in  swift-gleaming  free¬ 
dom.  To  it  they  returned,  great  and  gleam¬ 
ing,  and  up  its  rapids  they  fought,  to  spawn, 
which  was  a  crowning  glory,  and  high  on  its 
upper  reaches  to  die,  which  was  the  wages 
of  their  freedom.  All  this  to  old  Wally  was 
big,  like  the  phenomenon  of  the  stars,  of  a 
forest  wind,  or  of  a  budding  woman. 

Major  left  the  man,  trotting  back  down 
the  trail.  He  returned  with  news.  This  he 
imparted  by  putting  his  paws  on  the  man’s 


breast  and  holding  his  eyes  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  dropped,  turned,  and  looked  back 
down  the  trail,  ears  pwinted. 

But  Wally  went  on.  He  climbed  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  Close  by,  all  the  way, 
was  a  heavy  roar,  where  the  Lamontai 
plunged  over  the  mountain  and  raved  down 
a  precipitate  series  of  rapids  and  chutes, 
among  massive  boulders. 

At  these  falls  the  trail  came  to  the  river 
again.  Here,  at  the  head  of  the  steep  rap¬ 
ids,  the  river  leaped  over  the  broken  shoul¬ 
der  of  the  mountain  in  a  forty-foot  fall.  It 
was  thin,  this  flow  of  green  water,  and  it 
splattered  on  a  hard  boulder  below  that 
had  been  worn  dovm  until  its  surface  was 
a  bed  of  needles,  the  softer  stone  carried 
away. 

At  other  points,  beside  the  fall,  were 
minor  ladder-like  rapids.  Up  these  the 
greater  and  stronger  salmon  flashed.  Wally 
watched.  He  saw  a  back  cut  the  water,  a 
flash  in  a  smother  of  white  foam.  He  never 
understood  how  the  salmon  fought  up 
through  such  water,  up  and  up,  beyond 
boulder  and  boulder,  until  the  break  of  the 
mountain  and  the  swift  deep  pool  beyond 
were  reached. 

Wally  had  felled  a  tree  across  this  pool. 
It  served  for  a  foot-log  by  which  he  reached 
his  cabin  on  the  mountain  beyond.  He 
talked  to  Major,  and  walked  on  the  log. 
Deep  below  him  the  wrinkled  ribbon  of  the 
river,  dappled  green  and  white,  reached 
away  to  the  sea.  The  sun  was  dipping 
toward  the  Pacific.  From  out  there  the 
salmon  came. 

“How’d  you  like  salmon  steak  for  sup¬ 
per,  Major?”  he  asked.  “Or  baked?  I’ll 
get  some  clay  from  the  cliff  an’  we’ll  bake 
it.  Say,  man,  I’d  like  to  bring  down  my 
brass  spoon  an’  slap  it  on  them  riffles.  But 
it’s  your  turn.  Mind  ye  don’t  chase  ’em 
down  to  the  pool.  Ye  only  go  over  them 
falls  onct.  Stay  in  the  riffles.  Get  a  big 
Chinook  that  could  Lite  your  leg  off.” 

T^AGERLY  barking.  Major  lop>ed  up  the 
river.  Above  the  pool  were  mild, 
shallow  and  wide  riffles,  where  shale  clogged 
the  stream.  After  resting  in  the  pool,  the 
salmon  worked  through  the  shallows  and 
on,  deep  into  the  dark  ranges. 

Major  leaped  in.  Wally  sat  on  the  log 
and  watched.  Wading  and  swimming,  the 
dog  made  the  center  of  the  river.  He 
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worked  always  upstream,  as  did  the  sal¬ 
mon.  His  tawny  head,  the  water  swirling 
about  his  nose,  turned  from  side  to  side, 
watching.  Then  sidewise  he  lunged. 

He  missed.  A  spectator  came  out  on  the 
bank  beside  him.  It  was  Dagget,  with  a 
heavy  pole  and  a  big  spoon,  looking  for  sal¬ 
mon.  He  had  wicked  three-gang  hooks  be¬ 
hind  his  spoon.  Major  stood  on  his  head  in 
a  foaming  riffle.  He  went  under.  In  the 
white  water  there  was  a  storm  of  tawmy 
dog,  flashing  salmon,  angry  water.  And 
they  went  upstream,  dog  and  fish,  flounder¬ 
ing  and  fighting,  breaking  water  and  disap- 
jx'aring  under  it,  Major’s  feet  now  in  the 
air,  now  his  head. 

And  he  came  to  shore  and  dragged  the 
big  fish  out.  He  dropped  it  to  bark  to 
Wally,  seized  it  as  it  flounced  and  slapped 
him  with  its  tail.  He  shook  it  savagely  un¬ 
til  it  lay  still,  but  for  a  long  time  it  would 
not  stay  still.  And  he  never  bit  deep  into 
it,  for  once  he  had  been  salmoned,  and  writh 
Wally’s  help  had  lived  through;  and  he 
knew  fishbones  as  well  as  fish. 

\s  soon  as  his  salmon  showed  signs  of 
behaving,  the  dog  plunged  into  the  river 
again.  Wally  had  not  seen  Dagget.  Now 
he  heard  him. 

“Look  here,  Dad,”  Dagget  called.  “Get 
your  dog  out,  will  you?  How  can  I  fish 
with  him  chasing  around  in  there?” 

Wally  had  wanted  only  one  salmon.  Now 
he  wanted  two.  “Got  as  much  right  to  the 
river  as  you  have,”  he  bawled.  “Go  get 
’em,  Maj.” 

Dagget  w'aded  in.  From  his  creel  he  took 
a  tzum  salmon — a  small  steelhead — and  de- 
lil)erately  baited  his  barbed  gang-hooks  with 
it.  Then  he  cast  the  steelhead  beyond  the 
dog.  Slowly  he  dragged  the  floundering  fish 
across  the  current  in  front  of  Major.  He 
fished  for  the  dog. 

Major  dived  for  it.  Wally’s  yell  split  the 
air.  The  old  man  came  running  from  log  to 
bank,  bank  to  Dagget.  Dagget  was  soft- 
faced  from  much  shaving-cream,  and  pink 
under  his  small  straight  nose.  Tiny  veins 
showed  on  his  chin.  His  hands,  monkey¬ 
like,  were  small  and  black-haired.  Wally 
yelled  the  dog  out  of  the  water.  His  long 
arm  unwound.  Dagget  hurtled  and  fell. 

His  lips  bleeding,  a  tooth  slanted  out  of 
position,  he  groped  in  his  khaki  pocket  as 
he  got  up.  Wally  w'as  on  him,  yelling  and 
smashing  wdth  his  thin  hard  knuckles. 
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“You  hellish  rat!”  he  screamed.  “Ye’ll 
catch  my  dog  on  a  hook!  Ye’ll  let  him  swal- 
ler  it  an’  then  tear  his  insides  out!” 

Dagget  was  down  again.  Wally  seized 
the  dog,  who  had  scrambled  out  and 
charged. 

“Pull  that  gun!”  croaked  Wally.  “Pull 
it,’ ye  skunk.  Ye  can  hock  me.  Mister,  but 
ye  can’t  hook  my  dog.  Pull  your  gun.  Ye 
can’t  shoot  us  both  fast  enough!” 

Making  wordless,  choking  sounds,  the 
dapper  salesman  got  up.  This  time  the  au¬ 
tomatic  was  in  his  hand.  Wally  released 
the  dog.  He  stepped  close  to  the  gun  and 
crashed  his  fists  into  Dagget’s  face.  The 
salesman  went  dowm  again.  On  the  rocks 
the  gun  clattered  and  exploded.  Wally 
pulled  Major  from  the  man’s  throat.  Mut¬ 
tering,  picking  up  the  salmon  as  he  passed, 
he  stalked  across  the  log  and  climbed  the 
mountain  to  his  cabin; 

After  a  baked-salmon  dinner,  old  Wally 
that  night  sat  before  the  red  coals  in 
his  smoke-stained  cabin.  Major  lay  beside 
him.  Wally,  in  his  homemade  easy  chair, 
lifted  his  feet  to  the  wood-box  and  unlaced 
his  spiked  muleskin  shoes. 

In  the  argument  with  Dagget  Wally  had 
received  a  three-cornered  tear  in  one  knee 
of  his  overalls.  His  skinny  leg  showed  in 
the  flickering  light  from  the  fire.  “Gol  hing. 
Major!”  Wally  complained.  “Hate  to  be 
always  patchin’.  Wisht  the  wridow’d  patch 
for  us.  Major.” 

Long  he  stared  into  the  embers.  He  was 
uneasy.  He  arose  and  swabbed  out  his 
rifle  with  a  ramrod.  Except  that  he  was 
clean-shaved,  he  resembled  a  cartoon  of 
Uncle  Sam.  Now  and  again  he  looked  to 
the  queer  five-paned  window.  Beyond  it 
all  was  black.  He  frowmed,  and  sometimes 
addressed  his  thoughts  to  Major. 

The  dog’s  head  rested  on  one  foreleg. 
When  Wally  talked.  Major  lifted  his  head, 
regarding  his  master’s  eyes.  When  Wally 
was  silent.  Major  laid  his  head  dowm  and 
dozed. 

“Somethin’  worries  us,  man,”  Wally  said, 
lost  in  a  dark  study.  He  searched  back 
over  the  day’s  events.  “Maybe  it’s  Mis’ 
Purdom.  But  we  can’t  live  dowm  there  on 
what  we’re  makin’.  .  .  .  Major,  that  Tom 
panther  this  momin’,  now,  he  might  have 
had  your  throat.  Major.  Good  old  man! 
But  I  got  to  git  ye  that  studded  collar.  I’ll 
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git  ye  a  warden’s  badge  an’  fix  it  on  the  col¬ 
lar.  The  old  Toms’ll  know  ye  represent  the 
Gov’ment  then.” 

He  chose  a  catalogue  and  looked  at 
the  dog  collars  again,  while  his  thoughts 
idled  back  over  the  morning’s  hunt.  Major, 
trailing  and  treeing  a  cougar,  had  brought 
Wally  to  the  tree  with  his  deep-lunged  music. 
Wally’s  shot  had  just  missed  the  heart, 
puncturing  the  cat’s  lung.  Before  Wally 
could  reload  the  cougar  landed  on  the 
ground,  and  in  an  instant  a  swirl  and  hub¬ 
bub  replaced  dog  and  cougar.  Shaking 
free,  the  cougar  had  taken  form  again, 
whirled  and  launched  in  a  sidelong  leap 
at  Wally  himself.  With  a  puny  knife-blow 
Wally  met  the  leap.  Then  it  was  that  Ma¬ 
jor  with  a  rush  struck  the  cat’s  head,  hurl¬ 
ing  him  away.  In  his  chair  before  the  fire, 
Wally  drew  a  deep  and  loud  breath. 

“Good  man!”  he  said.  Major  arose  and 
laid  his  head  on  the  old  man’s  bony  knee. 
“You  come  close  to  gittin’  minced.  But  I 
can’t  lose  ye.  You  know  I  tooken  an’ 
hunted  fer  two  years  to  get  the  skins  to  buy 
ye.  Best  dog  God  ever  made.  A  Gov’ment 
dog  ye  is,  man,  an’  named  fer  a  young  offi¬ 
cer  I  fought  Indians  with.” 

The  old  man  growled  and  cursed,  “Gol 
hing!  Gol  hing!”  remembering  Dagget  and 
the  gang-hooks.  At  ten  o’clock  Major 
stretched  like  a  sagging  rop)e  and  walked  to 
the  door.  A  long,  low  talk  he  made  in  his 
throat,  ending  with  a  short  bark. 

Wally  arose  stiffly.  “Bedtime,  sure,”  he 
ya\vned.  Opening  the  door,  he  followed 
Major  out.  “I  tell  ye,  man,  trouble’s 
ahead.  Somethin’s  goin’  to  happen.  I  feel 
it.  Don’t  run  far  tonight,  will  ye?” 

Tall  gray  trees,  with  mountainous  bark, 
stood  around  in  the  darkness.  Far  over¬ 
head  branches  sprang  from  the  straight 
trunks,  roofing  out  the  sky.  Some  moon¬ 
light  filtered  in.  Major  picked  out  a  fir 
tree,  eight  feet  through  at  the  base,  and 
turned  around  and  around  in  the  soft 
needles  at  its  base  before  lying  down. 
Wally  came  and  put  an  arm  on  the  tree,  as 
he  might  place  it  around  a  man’s  shoulder. 
He  leaned  his  old  face  against  the  tree.  He 
had  never  yet  pressed  his  face  against  a 
woman’s. 

Back  in  the  cabin,  he  lifted  a  steel-white 
dipper  from  the  water  bucket  and  drank  in 
gulps.  Filtered  moonlight  gleamed  on  the 


dipper.  The  high  forest,  op)en  underneath 
like  a  pillared  temple,  swayed  above  and 
crooned,  a  rising,  pulsing  sob,  a  chord  an¬ 
cient  and  moving  as  no  organ’s  chords  are 
moving. 

“Good  night,”  said  Wally.  “We  can’t 
live  with  the  widow,  wrappin’  up  beans  an’ 
always  listenin’  to  them  fem-jump>ers  chaw 
tobacco.  Now  if  we  had  a  income  so’s  we 
could  hold  up  our  heads  among  ’em — ” 

He  stripp^  and  got  into  a  white  mail¬ 
order  nightshirt,  hanging  his  blouse  shirt 
where'  the  badge  would  gleam  in  the  dim 
light.  Then  by  the  dying  fire  he  crouche<l 
and  painfully  read  from  Proverbs  in  a  heavy 
Bible.  When  he  put  the  Bible  on  a  shelf  he 
still  lingered,  uneasy.  He  scolded  himself. 
“Gol  hing!  Old  fool!”  To  rouse  his  spirit.s 
he  danced  and  kicked  a  few  steps,  and 
quavered  weirdly  in  a  high  sheer  voice  a 
hymn  in  the  old  Northwest  jargon: 

Mikah  minchelute  ensikah, 

Ankute  yukumalah; 

Konawa  edinch  aguitqmh 
^  Quonesim  ponanakow. 

Still  he  frowned,  and  glared  from  under 
his  brows.  The  hair  around  his  ears  was 
white  and  bristly.  He  muttered,  “5a//- 
halee  Tyeel  Chief  above!”  and  climbed 
into  his  bunk. 

When  next  he  went  to  the  post  office  the 
trouble  broke. 

'  I  'HAT  was  five  days  later,  and  he  had  the 
scalps  of  seven  great  timber-wolves  to 
send  to  Portland  for  bounties.  In  Port¬ 
land,  meanwhile,  Dagget  had  got  in  his 
work.  Over  a  poker  game  one  murky  night 
Dagget  chatted  with  Colonel  Barnes,  state 
game  warden.  Yes,  there  was  good  fishing 
in  the  Lamontai  country,  and  few  fisher¬ 
men.  The  Chinooks  were  running.  Steel- 
heads  also  were  still  coming  home  from  the 
sea. 

“The  river’s  full  of  ’em,”  Dagget  said, 
lighting  a  cigarette.  “But  there’s  no  chance, 
no  chance.” 

“That  so?”  Colonel  Barnes  inquired. 
“Why?” 

“Check!”  said  Dagget  to  the  players. 
“Why,  there’s  a  wild  dog  on  the  riffles  all 
day,  jerking  ’em  out.  No  chance  to  fish. 
If  he  pulls  out  one  he  pulls  forty  a  day. 
Crazy-mad  about  salmon.  You  know  how 
they  get.” 

“Raise  you  five  dollars,”  the  fat  colonel 
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said  to  the  baize  table;  and  to  Dagget:  “I 
know.  We  have  more  or  less  trouble  with 
dogs  on  all  the  coast  creeks.  I  have  a  war¬ 
den  shoot  them.  We  have  a  warden  of 
sorts  at  Lamontai.  Old  native.  .  .  .  Two 
pairs,  my  pot,  boys!  .  .  .  He’s  not  on  regu¬ 
lar  salary.  I  doubt  if  he  draws  two  hundred 
a  year.  .  .  .  Cards,  two!  .  .  .  I’ll  have  him 
shoot  this  dog.  .  .  .  Who  dealt  me  this  al¬ 
leged  hand?” 

He  looked  at  it,  but  saw  instead  certain 
visions  of  white  water  and  glistening  fish. 
Dagget  saw  old  Wally  shooting  the  dog  he 
had  beaten  Dagget  over.  .  .  . 

OLD  Wally  asked  the  widow  Purdom 
diffidently,  “Any  Gov’ment  business. 
Mis’  Purdom?” 

“Yes,  and  a  stack  of  fourth-class  mail  for 
you.  I  declare,  Mr.  Waller,  you  must  be  a 
busy  man,  the  way  you  stay  away  from 
civilization.” 

“Busy,  yes,  ma’am.  I’ve  fetched  seven 
wolf  p>elts.  I’ll  have  ye  send  fer  that  brass 
collar,  if  ye  please.  .  .  .  Quick-stamp,  eh?” 

He  took  the  small  white  envelope  with 
the  blue  comer-head  of  the  State  Game 
Commission  and  a  special-delivery  stamp 
on  it,  muttering,  “Gov’ment  business.” 
Opening  the  letter,  he  looked  blandly  over 
the  words.  It  would  take  him  an  hour  to 
puzzle  out  the  typing.  Staring  at  the  let¬ 
ter,  he  looked  intelligent,  handed  it  to  the 
postmistress  and  cried: 

“Well,  Gol  hing!  What  would  ye  think 
0’  that,  now.  Mis’  Purdom?”  He  looked 
Innocently  into  her  eyes.  “Just  read  it  out, 
will  ye?” 

She  understood  her  man.  She  meant  to 
have  him  for  her  own.  At  a  glance  she 
read  the  letter.  A  horror  filled  her  eyes. 
Wally  saw  it.  He  stiffened. 

“Come  right  back  here  in  my  room,  Mr. 
VV’aller,”  she  said.  Two  lounging  fern- 
jumpers  were  in  the  store.  She  glanced  at 
them.  “I  want  to  sp>eak  to  you — on  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Back  in  her  tidy  room,  flushing  as  he  saw 
her  white  bed,  Wally  listened  to  fate  as  Mrs. 
Purdom  read  the  letter  aloud: 

Mr.  Thomas  Waller, 

Lamontai,  Oregon. 

My  dear  Warden:  This  office  has  had  a  number 
of  corhplaints  of  the  activities  of  a  wild  dog  on  your 
river  detrimental  to  the  pleasure  of  fishermen.  The 
dog  must  be  removed. 

If  it  has  an  owner,  kindly  instruct  him  to  shoot  it^ 
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and  if  it  has  no  owner,  or  he  declines  to  kill  the  dog, 
do  so  yourself.  You  will  make  it  clear  to  the  owner 
that  the  law  cannot  recognize  the  right  of  a  dog  to 
hsh,  cannot  license  him  to  fish  or  allow  him  the  privi¬ 
lege  in  any  way. 

I  hope  to  see  you  soon. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  .A.  Basnes, 

State  Game  Warden. 

In  Mrs.  Purdom’s  sharp  eyes  was  a  quick 
gleam  of  sympathy.  She  saw  how  Wally 
stood,  stiffly,  his  world  whirling,  his  eyes 
cringing  under  the  blow. 

“I  declare!”  she  cried.  “If  that  ain’t  just 
too  bad!  Thomas  Waller,  you  come  right 
down  here  to  supper  with  me  tonight.  We 
all  need  human  company  in  these  afflic¬ 
tions.  An’  goodness  knows  you’ve  never 
had  enough!” 

But  Wally,  the  opten  letter  now  in  his 
hand,  walked  out  blindly  among  the  loiter¬ 
ers  and,  unseeing,  stalked  through  the  mes- 
quite,  into  the  salmonberries.  Major  came, 
not  now  at  his  side  but  at  his  heels,  head 
down.  And  Wally  climbed  by  the  nervous 
river,  crossed  the  log,  stumbled  slowly  to 
his  cabin. 

While  the  afternoon  wore  away,  the  fir 
trees  grieving  above,  he  sat  humped  over 
his  board  table.  Sometimes  he  muttered: 
“By  Goddlemighty,  I  won’t  do  it!  I  won’t 
fer  no  Gov’ment.”  Major  walked  about, 
his  ears  laid  back,  or  sto^  against  Wally’s 
leg  restlessly. 

And  in  his  mind,  while  night  fell,  Wally 
recounted  his  life,  all  his  relations  with  hh 
Government.  It  had  always  been  a  hyas 
kloshe  Government,  a  very  dear,  a  very 
high  father.  First,  as  a  lanky  lad,  Wally 
had  been  taken  from  the  Indians  who  had 
raised  him  and  alone  knew  the  fate  of  his 
parents.  He  had  been  taken  by  a  band  of 
bearded  men  in  blue,  bugles  ringing,  Custer 
in  his  campaign  hat  and  saber  at  their  head. 
And,  himself  wearing  that  blue,  Wally  had 
struggled  through  the  snowy  passes  to  the 
Nez  Perce  wars  on  the  John  Day  River; 
with  General  Fremont  on  the  desert  he  had 
corralled  the  tribes  within  the  cone  of  Fort 
Rock;  with  young  Grant  at  Grant’s  Pass 
and  on  the  River  Rogue  he  had  seen  the 
Rogue  war;  with  young  Phil  Sheridan  he 
had  helped  clean  up  the  Yaquina  and  the 
Siletz.  For  these  things  he  had  been  repaid 
in  Indian  war  medals. 

“By  Goddlemighty,  I  won’t  do  it!”  he 
cried,  the  cry  tearing  his  breast.  It  had 
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been  father,  mother  and  confessor  to  him, 
his  Government.  Now  it  ordered  him  to 
shoot  his  dog. 

He  got  up,  swaying.  Automatically  and 
because  he  must  do  something,  he  opened 
the  block  of  his  rifle  and  pushed  a  cartridge 
home.  The  hammer  he  set  at  half-cock.  “I 
won’t  do  it,”  he  mumbled,  gripping  the 
rifle.  Down  the  mountain  trail  he  stum¬ 
bled,  muttering,  “I  won’t.”  The  forest 
crooned,  sweet  sounds  floated  from  the 
river,  a  hoot  owl  made  the  echoing  evening 
melodious.  Wally  paused  in  the  forest 
above  the  pool,  hesitating  to  face  the  dying 
sunlight.  “I  won’t  do  it,”  he  snarled,  and 
leaning  on  a  tree  he  waited  for  darkness, 
when  dark  deeds  may  be  done.  He  slid  to 
the  ground;  Major  came,  and  Wally  took 
the  dog  in  his  arms.  In  a  rosy-red  kiss  Ma¬ 
jor’s  tongue  flashed  out. 

“Stop!”  begged  Wally,  pushing  the  dog 
away. 

Puzzled,  Major  stood  off  and  watched 
his  bowed  master,  undecided  as  to  what  he 
might  do  that  would  please  him.  And  then 
he  wheeled  and  ran  to  the  river  and  to  the 
foot-log.  He  would  fetch  an  offering  of 
salmon  to  his  master. 

For  Wally  the  roar  of  the  river  drowned 
out  what  happ>ened. 

pOLONEL  BARNES,  portly  and  ex- 
^  presstonless  as  a  Buddha,  followed  his 
letter  to  Lamontai.  He  drove  his  car  from 
Waldport  down  the  beach  on  what  he  repre¬ 
sented  to  himself  was  a  trip  of  inspection. 
But  he  had  old  clothes,  boots  and  salmon 
gear  in  the  car.  He  recalled  that  the  La¬ 
montai,  according  to  Dagget,  was  swarming 
with  salmon.  The  fishing  dog,  the  one 
nuisance  on  the  river,  ought  to  be  gone 
today. 

Parking  in  the  mesquite-grass,  he  waded 
through  the  tobacco  chewers  and  entered 
the  cool  of  Mrs.  Purdom’s  store.  He  asked 
where  Warden  Waller  was.  For,  as  State 
Game  Warden,  the  colonel  had  come  to 
confer  with  his  deputy.  He  hoped  Waller 
was  far  away,  so  that  he  might  be  forced, 
while  waiting,  to  kill  time  by  fishing  for 
salmon  at  the  first  riffles. 

“Why — Thomas  Waller’s  in  the  moun¬ 
tains — a  long  ways  off,  I  declare  I  believe,” 
Mrs.  Purdom  said,  thinking  fast.  She  must 
not  tell  Barnes  or  any  one  else  what  Thomas 
Waller  was  doing.  She  added,  her  black 


eyes  falling,  “He’s  on  some — some  Govern¬ 
ment  business  today.”  She  thought  that 
Wally  would  go  far  away  to  do  what  he 
had  to  do. 

“Of  course,”  Barnes  said,  greatly  relieved. 
“He’ll  be  in  tonight,  won’t  he?” 

“I  don’t  know,  I  declare.  Mr.  Waller 
doesn’t  always  come  in  to  town.”  (She 
thought  Wally  would  not  come  to  her  for  a 
day  or  two  after  doing  what  he  had  to  do.) 
“You  see,  he  lives  in  a  cabin  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  with  only  a — with  a — well,  alone.” 
She  gathered  some  spirit  into  her  voice.  “I 
don’t  think  it’s  right  for  a  man  to  live  that 
way.  I  tell  him,  my  gracious,  he  should  live 
here!  You  understand,  in  civilization.” 

“Of  course,  of  course,”  rumbled  Barnes, 
secretly  amused,  as  he  sensed  the  situation. 
“It’s  getting  evening,  Mrs.  Purdom.  I 
think  I’ll  just  drift  up  the  river  and  try  for 
a  salmon  before  dark,  while  I’m  waiting  for 
Waller.” 

In  the  curtained  tonneau  of  his  car  he 
struggled  into  old  clothes  and  boots,  armed 
himself  with  his  tackle  and  emerged,  to  dis¬ 
appear  up  the  salmonberry  trail.  And  he 
sat  on  the  foot-log,  humming  an  answer  to 
the  wild  song  of  the  river,  threading  up  his 
jx)le,  as  Major  trotted  out  on  the  log. 

Major  stopped.  Warden  and  dog  looked 
steadily  at  each  other,  their  eyes  meeting 
and  holding. 

“Hello,  old  man,”  Barnes  said  casually. 
He  had  an  Airedale  of  his  own. 

‘jV/f’ AJOR  acknowledged  the  tone  by  low- 
ering  his  head  and  sniffing  casually 
of  the  stranger.  He  looked  upstream,  his 
eyes  seeming  to  focus  on  illimitable  distance. 
Back  over  his  shoulder  he  looked,  at  the 
forested  mountain-side  where  Wally  sat 
limply  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  Then  Major 
managed  a  turn  on  the  foot-log  and  walked 
back  to  the  bank  whence  he  had  come,  step¬ 
ping  slowly,  listening  without  appearing  to 
listen  for  what  the  stranger  might  do  be¬ 
hind  him. 

Barnes  did  nothing  but  feel  contented 
and  busy  himself  again  with  his  salmon 
pole.  From  a  fat  fly-book  he  extracted  a 
huge  brass  sp)Oon,  gang-hooks  and  double¬ 
strength  leaders.  Once  he  looked  over  his 
shoulder  at  the  falls  behind  him,  mesmer¬ 
ized  by  the  hurtling  water.  Manlike,  he 
thought  it  would  be  ruinous  to  float  over  the 
falls.  When  he  looked  back.  Major  was 
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wading  into  the  riffles  at  the  upstream  end 
cf  the  pool. 

Barnes  watched.  Major  fished.  Barnes 
lighted  his  pipe;  it  went  out;  he  forgot  it. 
He  laid  his  pole  along  the  foot-log  and  his 
undivided  feelings  and  faculties  followed 
the  fishing  dog. 

Major  was  a  tawny  sea-wolf.  He  trailed 
a  salmon  that  crawled  as  only  chinooks 
crawl  through  the  ripped  waters  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  cascades.  Major  swam,  his  jaw  cleav¬ 
ing  the  water  like  an  otter’s;  he  lifted  his 
head  to  spot  and  follow  his  fish;  he  whirled, 
dived,  swam  again. 

In  a  lather-coated  whirlpool  below  a 
boulder  he  plunged  under.  Barnes  saw 
Major’s  back  uppermost,  then  his  legs,  and 
the  glistening  body  of  a  salmon  striking 
great  blows  as  it  flopped  in  Major’s  jaws. 
He  had  it  near  the  tail.  Its  struggles  blinded 
and  half  drowned  him. 

Slowly  he  worked  it  toward  the  near 
shore,  opix)site  where  he  had  entered  the 
river.  The  salmon  was  longer  than  Major, 
and  heavy  and  strong  from  its  years  in  rig¬ 
orous  seas.  Coughing  and  panting.  Major 
lay  among  the  rocks  with  his  paws  on  his 
catch.  Once  it  went  flouncing  away.  He 
leaped  on  it. 

And  on  the  foot-log  Barnes  had  forgotten 
his  habitual  passivity.  Darkness  gathered. 
He  could  not  now  fish.  But  he  called  to  the 
dog  and  cheered.  The  fight  had  been  great. 
His  voice  was  rich  with  praise. 

Major  understood  that  voice,  and  an¬ 
swered  with  stubby  wags  of  his  tail.  But 
he  did  not  forget  Wally.  Picking  up  his 
fish,  he  came  out  on  the  log. 

Barnes  stood  to  let  the  dog  pass.  “Old 
man,  you’re  all  right,”  he  crooned.  “You’re 
the  goods.  Go  on;  you  can  pass.  I’d  like 
to  take  you  home  with  me.” 

There  was  no  extra  room  on  the  log.  As 
Major  sidled  in  front  of  Barnes,  the  salmon 
flopped  violently  in  its  dying  throes. 

Major  clung  to  it.  Barnes  moved  an  inch 
backward.  His  heavy  p)ole  on  the  log  was 
between  his  feet.  He  tripped.  And  dog  and 
man,  abruptly,  were  in  the  water,  and  a 
dozen  yards  below  the  log,  and  a  dozen 
yards  above  the  falls.  Barnes  was  being 
dragged  to  the  falls. 

With  his  teeth  he  seized  Major’s  shaggj' 
flank  beside  him.  He  fought  desperately 
with  hands  and  feet.  The  dog  was  a  steady, 
powerful  tug.  Inch  by  inch  they  edged 
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toward  shore.  Or  they  dragged  back,  as 
new  currents  caught  the  man.  Once  Ma¬ 
jor  lifted  his  head  and  gave  an  explosive  cry, 
the  cry  that  often  had  brought  old  Wally 
miles  over  the  mountains  to  a  treed  cougar. 

Wally  came,  as  the  echoing  call  reached 
him  faintly.  He  stood  on  the  foot-log,  the 
swift  moony  pool  about  him,  the  bellowing 
falls  and  the  man  and  dog  below  him.  The 
salmon  pole  was  still  balanced  on  the  log. 

With  it  Wally  reached  the  man  and,  the 
pole  bending,  urged  him  to  shore.  Major 
was  free.  In  the  darkness  he  swram  abov'e 
Barnes.  He  dropf)ed  behind.  The  wrater 
from  Barnes’s  kicking  boots  strangled  him. 
He  was  done  in.  As  Barnes  dragged  out  on 
the  rocks  a  hoarse  cry  from  Wally’s  quiet 
old  throat  struck  through  him.  He  rolled, 
and  looked. 

Touched  by  moonlight.  Major  swept 
slowly,  tail-first,  in  the  smooth  racing  wa¬ 
ter  above  the  brink.  As  he  tipjied  over  the 
falls  he  was  raised  for  an  instant,  still  swim¬ 
ming  upstream,  his  homely  dripping  face 
high,  his  eyes  on  old  Wally  on  the  log. 

A  LONG  time  Barnes  lay  among  the 
rocks,  panting.  And  Wally,  silent,  his 
face  on  his  arm,  lay  full-length  on  the  log. 
He  whispered  to  himself:  “One  thing,  Maj, 
boy:  I’d  ’a’  never  tooken  an’  done  it.  Ye 
know  I  wouldn’t.  The  Gov’ment  jist  didn’t 
understand,  Maj.  An’  now — ”  He  spoke 
aloud,  bitterly.  “Now  I’ll  never  say  I  done 
it,  neither,  Maj.  I’ll  say  I  ain’t  an’  won’tl” 

“What?”  Barnes  shouted  weakly. 

Wally  came  slowly  and  helped  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  fat  person  of  Barnes  down  the 
rivei  to  Mrs.  Purdom’s.  Leaving  him  be¬ 
side  the  kitchen  range,  where  the  widow 
excitedly  made  beef  tea,  Wally  sought  the 
front  porch. 

Barnes  told  the  widow  how  it  happened. 
And  she  told  him.  She  told  him  it  was 
Wally’s  dog.  Almost  she  told  him  it  was 
the  dog  he  had  ordered  shot.  In  a  flash 
of  intelligence  Barnes  understood.  He  set 
down  his  brown  bowl  of  beef  tea  and  stood 
up.  The  widow’s  black  eyes  were  soft  as 
she  dabbed  at  them  with  a  corner  of  her 
apron.  She  put  in  a  broken  word  for  Wally: 

“Please,  sir,  Mr.  Waller  wns  pniwerful  set 
on  that  dog,  I  declare.” 

But  Barnes  was  out  of  the  room.  He 
saw  Wally,  slumped  against  a  post  on  the 
porch.  Wally  stirred,  held  out  his  hand. 
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On  it  was  his  warden’s  badge.  And  it  was 
Sah-halce  Tyee,  the  Government,  a  thing  of 
the  round  world  and  arching  skies,  greater 
than  man,  and  it  had  always  been  his  sav¬ 
ing  faith;  but  it  was  not  greater  than  Wally’s 
and  Major’s  love.  .  .  . 

“I  didn’t  do — it,  Mr.  Barnes,”  Wally 
grunted.  “Didn’t  an’  wouldn’t.  Not  even 
— fer  the  Gov’ment.”  It  was  heresy.  But 
he  said  it. 

Barnes  took  the  badge  from  his  waver¬ 
ing  hand.  He  did  not  clap  Wally 
roundly  on  the  back.  Softly  he  dropped  his 
arm  about  the  old  man’s  shoulders.  “Why, 
that  rotter  Dagget!”  he  cried.  “The  skunk! 
I’ll  beat  him  to  shreds,  don’t  you  fear,  Wal¬ 
ler.  He  told  me,  you  know —  I  suppose 
he’ll  never  come  back  here.  But  I’ll  smear 
his  lying  mouth,  never  worry.”  He  had  a 
brill^t  inspiration.  “Now  you  come  in 
with  me,  old  man.  I’ve  something  to  say  I 
want  Mrs.  Purdom  to  hear.  .  .  . 

“It’s  this  way,”  Barnes  said  over  the  beef 


tea.  “We’ve— the  Government  needs  a 
full-time  warden  here.  Full  pay,  you  know 
— eighteen  hundred.  I  think  you’d  have  to 
live  down  here,  where  you’d  be  in  touch 
with  hunters  coming  and  going.” 

Barnes  glanced  into  Mrs.  Purdom’s  eyes. 
He  felt  he  was  entitled  to  that  reward. 
“Now  I’ve  just  time  to  change  clothes  and 
hit  for  the  Waldport  Hotel.  Tide’s  right 
for  beach  driving.” 

He  arose.  “By  the  way.  I’ll  send  you  an 
Airedale — special  pet  of  mine.  He  needs 
the  mountain  life.  City’s  no  place  for  he- 
dogs.  I’ll  drop  in  occasionally  and  see  him. 
And  I  wish  you’d  teach  him  to  fish.” 

Wally  climbed  to  his  feet.  Barnes  stepped 
close,  pinned  the  shining  Government 
badge  on  Wally’s  shirt.  Then  Barnes 
was  gone.  The  widow  Purdom  bustled  to 
her  stove,  w'here  more  beef  tea  simmered, 
surreptitiously  turned  the  kerosene  light 
lower.  Her  old  heart  was  racing.  Her 
long  fingers  were  work-hardened,  but  then- 
touch,  on  Wally’s  arm,  was  soft  and  light. 


Announcing  a  New  Move/ 

The  Great  Samara 

By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim 

GAIN  we  step  into  the  future  of  the  world,  particularly  this  time 
of  Russia  and  Germany,  those  two  great  countries  w'hose  con¬ 
ditions  are  still  so  unsettled  and  seemingly  full  of  menace  of  a 
world  war  more  deadly  than  the  last.  The  opening  scene  is  in  a  center  of 
international  intrigue  that  not  many  of  us  recx)gnize  as  such — New  York. 
From  there  this  story  of  the  Russian  who  finally  crushed  Bolshevism  in 
it.s  stronghold  moves  at  a  breathless  pace  to  Monte  Carlo,  London  and 
Most'ow. 

Sp>eaking  of  greatness,  what  about  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim,  that 
master  of  the  art  of  recounting  international  intrigue,  who,  after  twenty 
years  of  novel-waiting  in  this  field,  has  as  fertile  an  mvention  as  ever,  and 
whose  bold  fictional  ventures  into  the  future  of  international  relations 
many  a  time  hav'e  had  the  accuracy  of  fact? 

Look  for  the  stirring  first  instalment  of  “The  Great  Samara”  in — 
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Again  Tommy  Casts  Away  Happiness 


MARCH  WINDS 

When  a  Man's  Strongest  Guiding  Principle  is  Simply 
the  Determination  Not  to  Hurt  Other  People's  Feel¬ 
ings  ^  What  a  Mess  He  Is  Bound  to  Make  of  Life! 

By  Francis  R.  Bellamy 

Illustrations  by  John  R.  Neill 


Begin  this  serial  with  any  instalment.  The  story  up  to  this  point  is  here. 


Tommy  Dumbarton  gave  no 

great  amount  of  thought  to  Diane 
Shirley  that  afternoon.  They  had 
played  at  love — his  conscience 
was  clear  about  that.  It  had  been  a  game; 
no  more.  And  one  in  which  the  opening 
gambit  had  not  been  his.  Now  the  game 
was  over,  and  he  had  told  her  so  the  night 
l)efore,  in  the  garden  of  his  father’s  New 
Canaan  house. 

He  was  sorry  the  game  had  ever  been 
started.  So  much  he  could  admit  to  him¬ 
self.  But  he  couldn’t  blame  himself  very 
deeply.  He  had  had  no  mooring,  after  all, 
when  it  had  begun — weeks,  months  before, 
in  another  garden — that  of  Shirley’s  Rhine- 
l>eck  home.  Mai2ie  had  gone  out  of  his  life. 
'I'here  had  been  the  idyl  between  them,  in 
Cannes,  after  the  war.  And,  because  he 
had  not  been  sure,  because  he  had  been 
afraid  of  love,  she  had  cast  him  off — oh, 
rightly  enough! 

He  had  come  home — to  take  up,  after  four 
years  of  war,  the  career  as  a  sculptor  that 
he  had  begun.  Then  Diane,  daughter  of  the 
man  who  had  given  him  his  first  commission, 
had  intruded  herself  into  his  life,  and  there 
had  followed — well,  what  had  not  been,  had 
never  promised  to  be,  an  idyl. 

Then,  while  Diane  was  abroad,  he  had 
met  Maizie  again.  And  he  knew  now,  be¬ 
yond  all  doubt,  that  he  loved  her.  She  had 
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repulsed  him.  But  slowly,  with  infinite  dif¬ 
ficulty,  he  had  worn  down  her  resistance. 
The  memor>"  of  her  kiss  was  fresh  with  him 
still;  that  shyly  given,  reluctant  kiss  that 
had  sealed  their  new  and  truer  understand¬ 
ing,  one  of  the  other.  Diane?  Oh,  well, 
Diane  must  come  to  understand,  that  was 
all.  No  longer  was  it  the  past  that  held 
him,  interested  him.  He  kx)ked  to  the 
future,  and  to  Maizie. 

But  Diane,  riding  off  in  a  pique  with 
Stork,  Tommy’s  nearest  friend,  was  far 
from  understanding.  Tommy  was  being 
moody;  p>erhaps,  if  he  saw  her  go  off  with 
the  Stork,  he’d  come  to  his  senses.  She 
had  led  Stork  on,  his  sheer  brutality  of  re¬ 
sponse  and  his  savage  love-making  had 
angered  her.  When  he  had  freed  her  she 
had  turned  on  him  like  a  fury  with  her 
threat  to  tell  Tommy. 

A  full  grin  appeared  on  the  Stork’s  face, 
and  he  lighted  a  cigarette. 

“Since  when  has  he  been  your  protector?” 
he  inquired. 

She  stood  up  suddenly.  “I’ll  tell  him,” 
she  said. 

“Why  waste  your  time  on  him?”  in¬ 
quired  the  painter  significantly. 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“He’s  taken  already.” 

“I  don’t  believe  it,”  she  said.  But  a 
curious  little  arrow  came  in  her  heart. 
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“Wait  and  see,”  retorted  Stork.  “Why 
else  is  he  so  anxious  to  get  back  to  town 
tomorrow?” 

“His  fountain,”  she  said  coldly.  “He’s 
conscience-stricken  because  he  couldn’t  get 
it  out  to  Rhinebeck.  He  isn’t  like  you!” 

Stork  allowed  himself  a  full  laugh.  “Why, 
my  dear  child!”  he  said.  “You  ought  to  go 
back  to  boarding-school.  Tommy’s  con¬ 
science  is  simply  another  woman!” 

“Not  Tommy’s!” 

“Even  Tommy’s,”  answered  the  Stork. 

There  is  a  I>eculiar  quality  of  poign¬ 
ancy  to  any  emotion  felt  for  the  first 
time — a  poignancy  that  seldom  returns  in 
its  original  vividness.  To  Diane  real 
jealousy  had  probably  never  come  before. 
But  there  was  little  question  about  its  ex¬ 
ceptional  quality  as  she  and  Stork  rode 
down  the  cedar-studded  hills,  when  the  rain 
had  ceased,  an  hour  later. 

In  the  light  of  the  painter’s  unexpected 
revelations  there  was  left  no  irritation 
against  him.  There  remained  only  a  re¬ 
membrance  of  a  dramatic  moment,  a  dim 
conviction  that  she  had  met  a  man  of  her 
own  kind — ^and  that  was  all.  What  more 
consideration  could  she  give  it  when  there 
stood  out  with  startling  distinctness  this 
gleaming  fact  of  another  girl — and  Tommy? 

In  the  white  glare  of  that  even  the  past 
was  illumined,  with  a  light  that  made  plain 
many  things  only  dimly  visible  before: 
the  night  when  she  had  first  met  him  at 
the  New  Canaan  Country  Club  and  he  had 
made  no  advances;  his  uneven  flirtation 
that  week-end  at  Rhinebeck;  his  talk  of 
conscience  and  morality  during  the  sittings; 
his  queer  lapses  and  hesitations  on  the 
Astor  Roof,  in  the  Rialto,  even  on  the 
divan  in  .\unt  Jocelyn’s  library! 

.\nd  he  had  met  this  Maizie  on  the 
Riviera,  before  their  own  intimacy  had  be¬ 
gun.  He  had  been  crazy  about  her  there. 
Stork  had  said!  Just  somebody  with  whom 
to  fill  in — that  was  what  she  had  been 
all  along.  His  conscience,  truly — as  Stork 
had  said — was  merely  this  yellow-haired 
Maizie  Delafield! 

.\11  that  had  occurred  to  her  in  one 
emotional  flash  while  jealousy  had  stabbed 
her  with  a  poignancy  she  had  never  known. 
.\nd  her  feelings  and  intentions  toward 
Tommy  had  intensified  a  thousand  fold! 
Not  into  hate,  and  a  desire  for  revenge — 


oh,  no!  Rather  to  hot  hatred  of  this  un¬ 
known  Maizie;  to  a  flaming  intention  to 
possess  Tommy  once  and  for  all,  com¬ 
pletely! 

It  was  her  clear  and  fixed  intention  six 
hours  later  as  she  arranged  her  hair  in  the 
hall  before  the  mirror,  beside  the  square 
portrait  of  Flinty  as  a  young  lady,  with  her 
Titian  hair  and  green  eyes.  There  seemed, 
indeed,  to  be  almost  a  reflection  of  that 
Titian  red  in  her  eyes,  as  she  gave  her  hair 
a  final  pat  and  turned  toward  the  drawing¬ 
room  and  bridge. 

Tommy  was  standing  by  the  table;  but 
she  ignored  him  obviously  as  she  came 
in  slowly,  conscious  of  John  Dumbarton’s 
piercing  eyes  up>on  her.  Tommy  himself, 
indeed,  was  no  longer  of  prime  importance 
in  the  carr>’ing  out  of  this  flaming  inten¬ 
tion  which  possessed  her.  These  others 
w'ere  her  pawns. 

She  went  upstairs  early.  Up  the  stairs 
she  hurried,  down  the  long  hall,  past  the 
picture  of  Oscar  and  into  her  room  where 
the  moonlight  lay  in  squares  on  the  plain 
rug.  She  closed  the  door,  snapped  on  the 
dresser  lamp  and  began  tearing  quickly, 
even  nervously  at  the  hooks  and  snaps  of 
her  evening  dress,  tearing  at  the  eyelets 
that  held  up  the  skirt — more  work  for 
Marie — disengaging  her  feet  from  her 
mauve  satin  slipp>ers.  In  a  moment  she 
had  thrown  her  things  in  crumpled  heaps 
on  the  old-fashioned  Colonial  bed  and  was 
seeking  her  flowered  negligee  in  the  closet 
by  the  rose-light  of  the  bed  lamp,  her  hair 
in  a  raven  cloud  about  her  white  shoulders. 

By  the  door  then,  minute  after  minute, 
she  listened,  her  eyes  trying  to  penetrate 
the  darkness  of  Tommy’s  room  through 
the  half-opened  door  across  the  dimly  lit 
hall,  her  attention  riveted  upon  the  noises 
which  came  from  downstairs. 

Laughter;  confused  remarks;  the  noise  of 
glasses,  silver  on  china,  pushing  of  chairs. 
Her  father  and  Mr.  Dumbarton  crossing 
into  the  drawing-room.  Her  mother,  Mrs. 
Dumbarton,  Stork,  in  the  hall;  Tommy, 
evidently,  closing  the  piano.  Then  goocl 
nights  and  last  jests. 

A  little  shiver  crept  on  her  skin — a  shiver 
more  of  excitement  than  of  fear;  and  she 
closed  the  door  except  for  a  tiny  crack 
through  which  a  little  line  of  dim  light 
struck  into  the  moonlit  obscurity  of  her 
room. 
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Indecision  was  expressed  in  the  light  clasp 
of  her  hand  upxjn  the  door  knob,  in  her 
half-parted  lips,  in  the  fingers  upon  her 
breast. 

Then  came  sudden  relief  at  the  un¬ 
mistakable  sounds  of  her  father  following 
her  mother,  ascending  the  stairs,  going 
down  the  hall  the  other  way  to  their  room; 
Mrs.  Dumbarton’s  voice  receding  into  the 
sitting-room  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  and 
then  apparently  into  her  bedroom  beyond; 
Stork,  closing  his  door  loudly;  Tommy’s 
footstep®  coming  down  the  blue-carpeted 
hall  to  the  room  opptosite;  Mr.  Dumbarton, 
calling  the  dog  down  by  the  big,  white  front 
door — 

She  wrapp)ed  her  negligee  closer  about  her, 
her  heart  beating  audibly. 

Sound  of  a  door  closing — yes.  Tommy’s! 

Another  minute  she  waited;  then  she 
optened  her  door  and  slippted  into  the 
hall,  stood  a  second,  drawing  in  her  breath, 
and  then  turned  the  knob  of  Tommy’s 
door  and  stepped  inside,  closing  the  door 
l>ehind  her,  putting  her  back  to  it. 

He  was  standing  by  his  chiffonier,  by  the 
reading  lamp;  he  turned  abruptly  and  saw 
her. 

“Why,  Di!”  he  said.  “What’s  the  matter?” 
He  was  astonished,  for  the  instant,  out 
of  all  remembrance  cf  the  anger  which  had 
so  recently  possessed  him. 

“Nothing,”  she  said. 

Her  eyes  had  a  preoccupied  look,  and  yet 
a  curious  flash. 

“You  shouldn’t  come  in  here,”  he  said. 
He  was  still  motionless,  amazed,  only 
half  aware  of  the  significance  of  her  pres¬ 
ence,  still  plunged  in  the  mist  which  their 
cjuarrel  had  raised  in  his  heart — a  mist  no 
amount  of  talk  downstairs  had  been  able 
as  yet  to  dissipate.  Completely  unused 
to  hard  words,  to  quarrels,  and  to  anger 
with  women — totally  unaccustomed  to  such 
things,  he  w’as.  And  doubt,  r^et  and  a 
certain  shame  over  having  spx)ken  as  he 
had  to  a  woman  still  filled  him.  He  had 
l)een  rotten,  of  course,  to  lose  his  temper! 
There  had  been  no  need  of  that — no  need 
of  striking  at  her  heart  in  such  a  manner! 
She  had  been  disdainful  downstairs  by  the 
bridge  table,  but  her  wounded  feelings  had 
l>een  clearly  evident  just  the  same. 

“I  couldn’t  stand  not  seeing  you  again,” 
she  was  saying  in  a  tiny  voice.  “And 
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you’re  going  in  the  morning — and  I  just 
wanted  to  say  that  I’m — sorry.” 

“Why,  I’m  sorry,  too,”  he  said  at  once. 

“You  don’t  sound  very  sorrj' — ” 

“But  I  am!” 

“I  didn’t  mean  all  I  said,”  she  confessed. 

“Why,  neither  did  I,”  he  agreed.  A 
little  perspiration  broke  out  on  his  fore¬ 
head.  “But  we  can’t  discuss  it  here,  you 
know,  Di.” 

“I  know,”  she  said.  “I  just  wanted  to 
— to  kiss — and  forget!”  She  came  forward 
abruptly.  “I’m  so  sorry.  Tommy,”  she 
whispered,  her  eyes  upjon  the  floor. 

She  flung  her  arms  around  him  suddenly, 
blinding  him  with  the  strands  of  her  dark, 
loose  hair. 

“As  sorry  as  that!”  she  whispered. 

She  buried  him  in  the  yielding  depths  of 
her  embrace. 

“Tommy!”  she  whispered.  “I  love  you!” 

“Di — ”  he  said.  His  hands  were  on  her 
arms. 

“Just  let  me  stay  a  minute,”  she  whis¬ 
pered. 

“You’ll  have  to  go!”  he  said  breathlessly. 

There  was  no  passion  in  him;  only  sud¬ 
den  dread,  fear,  product  of  the  abrupt 
glimp>se  of  what  discovery'  could  mean  for 
them  both. 

“You  can’t  stay!”  he  said. 

But  she  leaned  back  from  him,  her  eyes 
wide. 

“Why?”  she  asked.  “Aren’t  we  all  right 
again?” 

“Of  course,”  he  replied.  “But  some  one 
might  come — ” 

But  it  was  all  he  had  time  to  say.  For 
over  Diane’s  shoulder  he  could  see  the  doer 
opening  then — and  he  knew  some  one  had 
already  come. 

“Good  Lord!”  he  said  under  his  breath. 
Perspiration  flooded  his  forehead. 

It  was  his  father — and,  behind  him, 
Patterson  Shirley’s  lounging  bulk. 

In  the  doorway  they  stood,  indeed,  the 
door  opren  behind  them  letting  in  a  sudden, 
soft  breeze  that  stirred  Diane’s  hair  upon 
his  cheek. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  John  Dum¬ 
barton  slowly. 

“Oh!”  said  Diane. 

She  spun  around,  clutchii^  to  her  the 
flowered  negligee  that  revealed  so  clearly 
the  soft  yielding  lines  of  her  figure. 

“Well!”  It  w’as  Patterson  Shirley’s  voice. 


Over  Diane's  shoulder  he  could  see  the  door  opening — and  he  knew  some  one  had  come. 
"Good  Lord!  "  he  said  under  his  breath.  Perspiration  flooded  his  forehead. 
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“We  had  a  quarrel,”  said  Diaoe  in  a 
little  whisper. 

Her  hands  were  trembling  now.  But  she 
leaned  upon  Tommy,  who  did  not  raise  his 
arms. 

“Why,  you  young  villains!”  exclaimed 
Patterson  Shirley.  “A  lovers’  quarrel?” 
“Yes,”  admitted  Dimie. 

She  returned  John  Dumbarton’s  piercing 
gaze  until  she  could  no  longer  sustain  it. 
“Didn’t  we.  Tommy?”  she  added. 

She  buried  her  face  up>on  his  shoulder, 
while  dryness  came  up>on  his  lips,  per¬ 
spiration  on  his  hands,  and  a  curious  un¬ 
wavering  look  in  his  eyes  that  gave  him 
of  a  sudden  the  first  resemblance  to  his 
father  he  had  ever  had.  There  was  only 
one  thing  for  him  to  do,  of  course,  and  he 
knew  it.  And  yet —  Good  God!  And 
yet — 

“Why,  yesl”  he  said. 

He  disengaged  her  gently. 

“By  God!”  said  John  Dumbarton. 

And  from  the  hall  came  voices.  .  .  . 

STORK  said:  “I’d  leave  the  country.” 

But  Tommy  did  not  answer  him. 
They  were  on  the  train  bound  for  New 
York. 

“In  fact,!’  the  Stork  continued,  “I 
wouldn’t  take  any  chances — even  though 
engagement  doesn’t  mean  you’ve  got  to 
marry  a  girl.” 

Again  Tommy  was  silent. 

In  his  mind,  at  the  moment,  there  was  a 
\i\id  memory  of  childhood:  a  memory  of 
his  father,  in  the  white-paneled  dining-room 
in  New  Canaan,  shouting  at  him  the  day  he 
gave  away  Plinty’s  rabbits,  “For  heaven’s 
sake,  get  some  iron!”  It  had  been  a  de¬ 
mand  filled  with  considerable  mystery  at 
the  time,  inasmuch  as  no  iron  had  ever  been 
brought.  But  it  was  considerably  clearer 
now,  on  the  train,  amid  the  confusion  of 
the  conversations  and  card  games,  the  morn¬ 
ing  pap>ers  and  drifting  smoke  that  ac¬ 
companied  the  8:02  to  New  York. 

This  was  what  his  father  had  meant;  this 
was  the  result  of  possessing  no  iron  in 
one’s  character:  one  became  a  piece  of 
putty! 

That  had  forced  itself  upon  him  in  the 
grim  hours  toward  dawn  as  he  had  lain 
upon  his  bed  in  the  house  on  Primrose  Lane, 
reviewing  the  whole  course  of  events  which 
had  culminated  in  such  stunning  disaster. 
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He  had  had  no  fault  to  find  with  the  mo¬ 
tives  which  had  brought  Diane  to  his  room 
at  midnight.  He  had  planted  the  seeds  for 
those  himself,  he  had  admitted,  and  had 
watered  them  assiduously  every  moment 
he  had  spent  with  her  since  that  first  night 
in  the  garden  in  Rhinebeck. 

Diane  had  not  reflected,  of  course.  It 
was  a  mad  impulse  upon  her  part.  Her 
infatuation  had  flamed  into  love — and  had 
blinded  her,  most  likely,  to  everything  else. 
That  was  all.  She  r^y  loved  him — and 
had  no  idea  of  the  blow  she  had  dealt 
him. 

More  than  anything  else,  that  fact  had 
stunned  him  during  all  the  ghastly  con¬ 
gratulations:  the  plain  delight  of  his  mother: 
the  back-bangings  and  badinage  to  which 
Patterson  Shirley  had  treated  him;  the  con¬ 
ventional  kiss  Mrs.  Shirley  had  bestowed 
upon  him;  the  laughter  and  chaffing  and 
hullabaloo.  Not  until  the  whole  mi^ght 
scene  had  ended,  and  he  had  sat  alone  on 
his  bed  in  the  moonlight,  had  consequences 
begun  to  take  vivid  form  for  him.  And 
then  the  thought  of  Maizie  overwhelmed 
his  heart  completely. 

Maizie! 

Only  for  a  brief  instant  had  he  contem¬ 
plated  any  escape  from  his  situation;  and 
then  he  had  recognized  its  impossibility  at 
once.  It  would  not  require  a  day,  he  had 
realized,  for  the  conventionalized  facts  of 
last  night’s  brief  moment  to  travel  outward 
on  a  thousand  invisible  wires  from  this  old- 
fashioned  house  in  New  Canaan — to  Rhine¬ 
beck,  to  New  York,  to  Washington  Square. 
Even  if  an  effort  were  made  to  prevent  it, 
if  that  hybrid  of  society,  the  “unannounced” 
engagement,  were  to  result,  as  a  consequence 
of  his  and  Diane’s  insistence,  the  fact  could 
not  be  kept  from  Maizie.  Not  by  any 
twisting  of  honor’s  obligations,  not  by  any 
perfection  of  sophistry  could  he  contem¬ 
plate  that.  He  was  faced  with  the  prospect 
of  telling  her,  in  any  event. 

Hour  after  hour  he  had  recognized  the 
inevitability  of  that;  too  blinded  by  the 
prospect  to  devise  any  plan  of  action,  un¬ 
able  to  do  anything  but  recognize  the  grim 
fact,  as  if  it  were  some  single  flaming  gate¬ 
way  which  had  suddenly  opened  on  the  wall 
of  his  horizon — ^a  gateway  toward  which 
his  steps  must  inevitably  bring  him,  no 
matter  what  pathway  he  chose,  no  matter 
if  death  and  destruction  lurked  upon  its 
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portals,  no  matter  though  no  one  could  tell 
what  lay  beyond  it. 

It  was  a  prospect,  he  had  realized,  that  he 
could  not  reveal  to  Diane.  Loyalty  to  Maizie 
forbade  that.  He  could  not  put  her  heart 
into  Diane’s  vanity  case  for  her  to  stare  at. 
An  engagement,  even  though  a  temporary 
one,  was  inevitable  now.  That  was  enough. 
It  was  not  necessary  both  to  scourge  Maizie 
and  to  betray  her.  There  would  be  heart¬ 
break  enough  for  Diane  the  day  she  realized, 
finally,  that  he  would  never  marry  her. 

Dimly,  he  had  arrived  at  these  conclusions 
as  the  sun  had  appeared  beyond  the  purple 
autumn  woods  and  he  had  dressed  in 
the  pale  morning  sunshine.  Then  he  had 
stepped  into  the  hall,  and  met  Diane  in  the 
doorway,  a  blushing  ^^sion  in  wine-red 
velvet;  she  had  glanced  down  the  hall  and 
then  kissed  him  with  sudden  emotion. 

“Wasn’t  it  awful?”  she  had  whispered. 
“You  were  a  dear!  I’ll  never  forget  it!” 

She  had  run  downstairs,  then,  and  in  the 
white-paneled  dining-room  he  had  faced 
that  unforgettable  breakfast  party. 


Amazement  on  stork’s  face;  grim 
lines  around  his  father’s  mouth;  the 
excessive  affection  of  his  mother  for  Diane; 
the  p)oetical  pleasantries  of  Patterson  Shir¬ 
ley;  the  overemphasized  emotion  of  Mrs. 
Shirley;  and  the  humorous  comments  of 
Flinty — all  had  testified  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  no  dream,  no  hallucination  of  his  own. 

Yes,  he  was  engaged.  Not  married  though 
— no! 

But  engaged! 

The  incr^ible  irony  of  it  had  held  him 
sp>ellbound  all  through  the  hurried  breakfast. 
But  he  had  carried  it  off  well,  nevertheless — 
aided,  perhaps,  by  that  expectation  of  con¬ 
fusion  and  embarrassment  which  custom 
has  associated  with  young  love. 

Only  the  brief  moment  he  had  with  his 
father  in  the  library  had  nearly  unhorsed 
him;  perhaps  because  it  had  torn  so  at  his 
heartstrings.  There  had  been  weary  lines, 
indeed,  around  his  father’s  piercing  eyes, 
as  he  had  closed  the  library  door  and  put  his 
back  to  it.  For  the  first  time,  too,  his  hands 
had  appeared  slightly  mottled  as  he  stood 
erect,  in  the  morning  sunshine. 

“I  won’t  keep  you  one  minute.  Tommy,” 
he  had  said  in  an  oddly  steady  voice. 
“You’ve  seen  fit  to  exclude  me  from  your 
confidence.  And  I  have  no  intention  of 


interfering  in  your  affairs.  You’re  not  a  ^ 

boy.  But  you  are  my  only  son,  of  course. 

So  I  have  seen  fit  to  make  an  agreement  i 

with  Mr.  Shirley — one  which  I  shall  ex|>ect  f 

you  to  observe.”  \ 

“Why,  of  course — ”  he  had  begun  to  say. 

But  his  father  had  disregarded  him,  his 
piercing  blue  eyes  fastened  on  the  distant  i 

view  beyond  the  windows.  j 

“That  agreement  simply  is  that  there  ( 

shall  be  no  marriage  for  six  months.  You  ] 

owe  this  to  me — because  I  am  your  father.  i 

It  is  the  only  debt  I  shall  ever  ask  you  to  i 

pay.  If  you  find  at  the  end  of  six  months  I 

that  Diane  still  fulfils  all  your  require¬ 
ments — there  will  be  no  further  objection. 

I  imagine  that  is  Will  and  the  motor 
now.” 

The  motor  for  the  train  had  rounded  the 
drive,  as  the  door  behind  him  had  opened 
and  Diane  had  come  in,  followed  by  the 
sound  of  many  voices  in  the  hallway. 

“Oh,  it’s  simply  John,  of  course,”  he  had 
heard  his  mother  telling  Mrs.  Shirley  in  the 
hall;  “John  and  his  ridiculous  ideas  about 
\'oung  people  not  knowing  their  own  minds! 

.A.nd  he  would  have  proposed  to  me  without 
knowing  my  last  name,  I  do  believe,  if  I 
had  let  him!  Do  you  remember  those 
amateur  theatricals  in  the  Academy  of 
Music?  Every  one  was  there — ” 

“All  right,  father,”  he  had  said  with  an 
effort  at  composure. 

“Good-by,  Di,”  he  added.  “I’ll  have 
to  go.” 

“But  I’ll  see  you  in  Rhinebeck,  day  after 
tomorrow?”  she  had  cried. 

“If  I  can,”  he  had  promised. 

“You  can,”  she  had  said. 

She  had  thrown  her  arms  around  him, 
before  his  father’s  gaze,  and  kissed  him. 

“I’ll  die  if  we  can’t  talk  it  all  over,”  she 
whispered. 

“I  will,”  he  had  promised  in  a  kind  of 
blinding  mist. 

Will  had  driven  him  and  Stork,  in  a 
portentous  silence,  to  the  station,  while  a 
complete  realization  of  the  utter  mess  in 
which  he  found  himself  had  pierced  him 
to  the  soul. 

It  didn’t  make  any  difference,  indeed, 
whether  it  was  an  unannounced  engagement 
or  a  Chinese  engagement.  It  made  no  dif¬ 
ference  whether  he  were  going  to  see  Diane 
at  Rhinebeck  tomorrow  or  the  devil  himself 
at  the  Grand  Central  Station. 
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The  only  thing  that  mattered  was  the 
accomplished  fact — and  that  expression 
in  his  father’s  eyes;  and  this  intolerable, 
forward  falling  shadow  which  oppressed 
him  now.  The  shadow  of  Maizie! 

What  in  God’s  name  could  he  say  to  her? 
That  question,  indeed,  had  not  been 
absent  from  his  thoughts  for  one  single 
instant  since  the  door  had  closed  upon  his 
catastrophe.  It  had  danced  dizzily  before 
his  eyes  all  through  breakfast,  as  he  had 
tried  to  eat.  It  had  beaten  on  his  brain  like 
a  hammer  as  Stork  had  demanded  ex¬ 
planation,  information,  and  he  had  finally 
told  the  painter  the  truth.  It  had  kept  on 
hammering  insistently  through  every  note 
of  the  train’s  swift  passage  by  suburban 
stations,  through  rackety  freight  yards, 
across  the  Harlem  bridge  and  down  into  the 
tunnel  to  the  Grand  Central. 

All  Stork’s  reassurances  about  danger, 
about  marriage,  about  leaving  the  country, 
had  been  drowned  in  its  grim  tattoo. 

“You  must  tell  Maizie!”  it  said.  “What 
will  she  say?” 

He  did  no  work  that  morning,  indeed;  nor 
that  afternoon.  He  sat  in  the  studio  on 
Charlton  Court  instead,  hour  after  hour, 
until  sunset  had  nearly  come.  Then  he 
walked  the  floor  in  the  dusk,  realizing  for 
the  first  time  the  true  isolation  of  each 
human  soul  in  any  crisis  of  its  existence. 
From  no  one  could  he  get  the  slightest 
assistance  in  this  affair!  No  one  could 
settle  it  but  himself!  Like  a  tiny  replica 
of  Judgment  Day,  each  crisis  in  existence 
was,  apparently,  an  invisible  extension  of 
divine  justice! 

No  intervening  judge  was  needed  for  him 
in  this  case  of  Tommy  versus  Tommy! 
Maizie’s  ideas  would  suffice  for  that.  Like 
little  flashing  jewels,  they  were,  Kdng  clear- 
cut  and  beautiful  in  the  casket  of  her  soul. 
F'aith,  honor,  love,  truth — each  facet  of  each 
jewel  shone  clearly  in  the  light  still  diffused 
from  her  childhood  in  the  house  on  High¬ 
land  Drive,  in  Syrchester.  No  admission 
in  her  that  honor  could  be  tarnished  by  kind¬ 
ness,  nor  charity  impinge  on  justice — or  love 
waver  in  the  shadows  of  passion. 

No;  clear-cut,  the  world  lay  before  her; 
shining  before  her  soft,  brown  eyes,  all 
kriown  and  certain,  outlined  boldly  with  the 
strokes  of  the  Master  Artist!  Just  so,  and 
no  otherwise,  must  p)eople  be! 

She  had  begun  to  believe  in  him,  once 
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more,  in  these  last  weeks,  since  that  mo¬ 
ment  in  the  Westchester  woods.  But  this 
would  put  him  on  trial  once  more,  with 
heartbreaking  certainty  of  conviction.  All 
those  doubts  which  had  assailed  her  in  the 
months  since  the  Riviera  would  revive 
again — doubts  originally  so  baseless,  but 
now,  ironically  enough,  justified! 

A  susceptible  fool,  with  a  weakness  for 
women! 

That  would  be  the  portrait  of  him  which 
she  would  see.  Diane  would  play  the  r61e 
in  his  ignoble  drama  that  drink  had  always 
played  in  George  Mallock’s — except  that 
Mally’s  tragic  marriage  and  cluttered  tene¬ 
ment  rooms,  under  the  eaves  of  Washington 
Square,  Mally’s  extenuating  circumstances 
would  be  absent. 

What  a  pleasant  picture  that  was  to 
paint!  After  all  the  hours  of  the  idyl!  After 
that  moment  in  the  October  woods! 

It  was  only  nine  months  since  Cannes — 
but  his  medallion  of  himself  was  completely 
reversed.  He  had  considered  Stork,  he  re¬ 
membered  abruptly,  as  one  obsessed  by 
women;  obsessed  since  their  student  days. 
Now  it  was  himself  who  stood  revealed  as 
the  susceptible  one,  only  troubled  by  con¬ 
science,  subtly  and  indefinably  complex 
where  Stork  seemed  primitive  and  direct. 

He  had  never  successfully  withstood  Diane. 

That  was  the  plain,  unvarnished  truth. 
She  had  come  at  the  psychological  moment, 
it  might  be  urged.  She  had  appeared  when 
existence  for  him  had  been  overhung  with 
a  gray  mist;  when  disillusion  had  held  him 
fast  in  the  ashes  of  a  useless  and  forgotten 
success.  But  he  had  not  been  able  to  with¬ 
stand  the  temptation  she  had  presented, 
nevertheless. 

The  rest  was  self-justification,  sophistry — 
what  Flinty  would  call,  in  her  ultramodern 
diction,  rationalization! 

He  realized  that,  a  trifle  grimly,  as 
darkness  began  to  fill  the  studio  and 
lights  began  to  pierce  the  curtain  of  evening 
which  descended  on  New  York,  shining  in 
the  back  windows  of  the  houses  across  the 
wan  back  yards.  The  old  Italian  clock  upon 
the  highboy  chimed  the  hour  of  seven.  In 
the  kitchenettes  that  gave  upon  the  Court, 
shadows  of  feminine  forms  proclaimed  the 
approach  of  dinner  in  the  apartments  across 
the  yards. 

Seven! 
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And  he  was  exjiected  at  Maizie’s  in  an 
hour,  to  help  prepare  that  picnic  lunch  he 
had  insisted  upon  helping  with  so  that  they 
could  get  an  early  start  in  Jimmy’s  tempera¬ 
mental  old  Ford  the  next  afternoon. 

An  hour!  And  it  was  only  three  days 
since  he  had  said  good-by  to  her.  .  .  . 

How  incredible  the  thing  was — and  how 
apparently  insoluble! 

An  air  of  hopelessness  pervaded  his  move¬ 
ments  as  he  turned  out  the  lights,  locked 
the  door  and  went  down  the  stairs  to  the 
street.  A  slight  rain  was  falling,  now,  too, 
and  in  the  Square  umbrellas  blossomed  like 
dark-flowering  night  plants  while  the  side¬ 
walks  glisten^  suddenly  with  the  gleaming 
radiance  of  the  unwinking  street  lamps. 

He  turned  in  at  the  Brevoort  and  sought 
one  of  the  little  round  tables  downstairs, 
dimly  aware  of  the  mirrors,  the  inquiring 
faces,  the  hurrying  waiters,  the  white  floor; 
and  yet  for  all  practical  purposes  completely 
unconscious  of  them. 

“She  tempted  me!” 

Well,  of  course  he  could  say  that,  he 
realized, ‘conscious  suddenly  of  what  depths 
of  revelation  the  telling  of  his  relations  wdth 
Diane  would  involve.  He  could  say  that; 
he  could  blacken  Diane;  excuse  himself; 
twist  all  the  implications  of  the  passionate 
embrace;  retell  the  story  of  that  moment 
in  his  room  in  New  Canaan .... 

Little  devils  of  deceit  crowded  round  him 
as  he  tried  to  eal  the  oysters  the  waiter  had 
brought  him;  little  devdls,  pointing  out  to 
him  how  simple  it  would  be.  But  then  his 
innate  decency  banished  the  idea,  and  the 
little  devils  slunk  behind  his  chair.  WTiy, 
yes;  he  could  add  lies,  dishonor,  deceit!  He 
could  throw  to  the  winds  the  last  shreds  of 
truth  and  self-resp>ect.  He  could  stoop  to 
the  level  of  the  liar  and  the  utter  cad.  He 
could  do  all  that  if  he  wished.  But  he  could 
never  build  happiness  wth  Maizie  on  any 
such  foundation.  If  he  had  intended  to 
save  himself  at  the  exjjense  of  Diane,  he 
should  have  begun  in  that  moment  the 
night  before  when  she  clung  to  his  breast 
and  his  father  and  Patterson  Shirley  stood 
in  the  doorw’ay.  He  should  have  dishonored 
her  then,  not  now,  word  by  word,  inference 
by  inference,  in  the  dark,  behind  her  back! 

He  should  have  repudiated  manhood  in 
that  hour;  not  now,  in  another  woman’s 
room. 

Did  he  also  lack  courage? 


Was  that  desire  to  avoid  the  unpleasant 
things  of  life  ingrained  in  him  to  his  very 
soul? 

After  all,  he  had  committed  no  murder; 
merely  a  venial  sin;  it  was  not  necessary  to 
marry  Diane;  it  was  necessary  only  to  tell 
the  truth  about  his  actions  to  Maizie — a 
thing  unpleasant  but  not  necessarily  fatal. 

In  the  clatter  and  hum  of  the  Brevoort 
he  trod  that  avenue  of  his  mind,  seeking 
extenuation,  seeking  all  the  excuses  that 
might  render  less  bitter  the  unveiling  of  his 
soul,  that  might  soften  the  effect  of  the 
blow,  that  might  prop  his  resolution  until 
the  inevitable  moment  had  been  faced  and 
conquered.  .  .  . 

Then  he  rose  abruptly,  called  for  his  bill, 
and  went  out  into  the  wet,  misty  evening 
of  lower  Fifth  Avenue — and  turned  down 
the  almost  deserted  length  of  Tenth  Street. 

“/‘^OME  up!”  Maizie’s  voice  told  him, 
^  through  that  brass  trumpet  in  the 
wall  of  the  hallway  which  makes  a  mockery 
of  all  human  voices. 

He  ascended  the  stairs. 

She  met  him  at  the  door  on  the  second 
landing,  a  slender,  graceful  figure  in  tan 
silk. 

“Hello!”  she  said. 

“Hello!”  he  answered. 

“It  was  sweet  of  you  to  come  back  to 
town,”  she  said. 

She  sat  down  rather  self-consciously  on 
the  chair  facing  the  davenport,  as  if  aware 
that  she  struck  an  oddly  modern  note  in 
the  old-fashioned  living-room  with  its  high, 
plastered  ceiling  and  white  marble  mantel. 
But  he  put  his  hat  on  the  table  rather 
grimly,  without  looking  at  her. 

“Oh,  yes!”  he  said  mechanically.  “I’m 
full  of  pretty  deeds.” 

“Why,  what  has  happened  to  you?”  she 
asked  instantly.  “Didn’t  you  enjoy  New 
Canaan?” 

“Not  exactly,”  said  Tommy. 

“Why  not?” 

He  did  not  sit  down  but  came  and  stood 
by  the  mantel  beside  the  fireplace  while 
she  looked  up  at  him  anxiously,  little  lines 
falling  on  her  forehead  below  the  golden 
hair. 

“You  know,”  she  admitted,  “I  felt  all 
along  that  you  shouldn’t  try  to  come  back 
so  soon.”  She  looked  into  the  fireplace  for 
an  instant.  “We  don’t  always  remember 
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other  people.  I’m  afraid  I  was  a  pig — to 
let  you.” 

“Not  you,”  said  Tommy,  and  stopped 
abruptly. 

She  took  her  eyes  from  the  fireplace  and 
looked  up  at  him  for  a  long  moment.  Noth¬ 
ing  imrticularly  out  of  the  ordinary  in  his 
words,  so  far,  but  a  peculiar  tone,  for  him. 
Rather  a  drawn  expression  on  his  face,  too! 
Unusual  in  sanguine  Tommy! 

“Why,  Tommy!”  she  said.  “You’re  aw¬ 
fully  funny.  What’s  the  matter?  Didn’t 
Mr.  Shirley  like  ‘Happiness’?  Or  have  you 
decided  yourself  that  it  isn’t  quite  right?” 

With  Tommy,  indeed,  gloom — extreme 
gloom  and  acute  p>essimism  over  all  his 
works — was  usually  the  herald  of  a  com¬ 
pletely  new  model  of  whatever  commission 
he  happened  to  be  executing.  Perhaps  in 
this  case  he  had  looked  upon  “Happiness” 
again,  in  the  light  of  New  Canaan,  and 
pronounced  it  “rotten!” 

But  Tommy  did  not  smile. 

“No,  ‘Happiness’  is  all  right,”  he  said. 

“.\11  except — ”  supplied  Maizie. 

“No,”  said  Tommy.  “The  damn  thing  is 
done.” 

He  stared  at  his  hands— those  oddly 
capable  hands — w’hile  a  little  silence  crept 
into  the  room — and  a  curious  premonition 
assailed  Maizie. 

“What  is  the  matter?”  she  asked. 

“I  wish  I  had  never  seen  the  pool  at 
Rhinebeck,”  he  replied. 

“Oh,  not  really!”  she  tried  to  rally  him. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “and  Patterson  Shirley — ” 

He  stopped  abruptly,  aware  of  a  sudden 
of  what  he  was  saying. 

But  Maizie  did  not  appear  to  notice. 

“Why,  how  terribly  ungrateful!”  she 
chaffed  him.  “The  gift-horse —  He  hasn’t 
gone  back  on  you,  has  he?” 

“Oh,  no!”  said  Tommy.  “Nothing  of 
that  sort!” 

“Well,  that’s  a  relief,”  she  sighed. 

.\  man  of  insight  who  recognized  Tommy’s 
genius!  That  was  Patterson  Shirley,  in  her 
view.  He  had  come,  as  if  sent  from  heaven, 
at  the  e.xact  moment  when  Tommy  had 
needed  a  push  to  start  him  again  on  that 
career  which  the  war  had  cut  short.  The 
only  defect  she  had  ever  detected  in  him 
was  his  pretty,  spoiled  daughter,  Diane. 
Had  she  been  making  things  difficult  for 
Tommy,  after  the  manner  of  spoiled, 
fashionable  youth? 
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“Was  that  Diane  Shirley  horrid  about 
it?”  she  asked. 

Tiny  beads  of  perspiration  appeared  on 
Tommy’s  forehead. 

“No,  I — I  guess  not,”  he  said  in  a  low 
tone. 

It  was  the  tone  as  much  as  the  reply  that 
stirred  Maizie. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  ‘guess’?”  she 
inquired. 

“I  mean — I  guess  it  was  my  fault,”  he 
said  in  a  curiously  hesitant  whisper. 

A  light  like  a  glow  came  into  Maizie’s 
brown  eyes. 

“What  was?”  she  asked. 

‘‘This  thing  that  has  happened,”  said 
Tommy  in  a  low  voice. 

tXDR  an  instant  silence  conquered  every- 
thing  in  the  old-fashioned  room  so  that 
the  sounds  from  the  city  street  outside  were 
oddly  distinct — a  taxicab  chugging  regu¬ 
larly,  an  Italian  shouting  to  some  one,  a 
distant  noise  of  cars,  a  rumbling  omnibus 
passing  the  distant  comer  of  Fifth  Avenue. 
And  then  Maizie  sat  up  straight,  her  hands 
taking  hold,  tightly,  of  the  tan  silk  of  her 
dress. 

“Why,  what  has  happened?”  she  asked  in 
perplexity. 

It  was  not  about  the  Rhinebeck  fountain, 
intuition  told  her — no,  that  was  not  what 
had  happened.  No  work  of  art  or  ambition 
was  involved  here.  Something  else,  some¬ 
thing  vital,  personal! 

“I  never  liked  her  face!”  she  said  pas¬ 
sionately. 

There  was  something  intensely  selfish  and 
spoiled,  indeed,  in  those  pictures  of  Diane 
which  had  lain  on  Tommy’s  Italian  table — 
something  which  was  not  in  the  medallion 
he  had  made  of  her;  something  Tommy 
would  probably  not  mention,  even  if  he 
knew  it.  She  would  be  capable  of  any  ex¬ 
treme  of  vanity!  That  was  the  feeling  her 
picture  had  induced.  Maisie  had  not  men¬ 
tioned  it  because  she  had  had  a  curious 
feeling  of  self-consciousness  the  day  he  had 
first  shown  her  the  medallion — a  touch  of 
jealousy,  she  had  named  it,  born  of  the  fact 
that  this  girl  with  the  beautiful  profile  and 
capricious  expression  had  known  him  before 
she  did! 

It  came  back  to  her  now,  however,  amaz¬ 
ing  her  by  its  unsusjjected  vigor,  its  hot 
strength,  its  clear  revelation  of  the  sudden 
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jealousy  and  dislike  which  could  dwell  in 
her  heart.  She  no  longer  thought  of 
Tommy,  of  course,  with  that  poignant  fear 
which  had  been  hers  upon  the  Riviera  and 
in  the  months  afterward.  She  knew  now 
that  he  was  no  such  Don  Juan  as  she  had 
pictured  him.  She  had  attested  her  faith 
in  him  by  that  flaming-cheeked  kiss  in  the 
dusk  of  the  October  woods.  They  had  been 
lover  after  that  even  though  she  had  not 
definitely  accepted  him.  Were  you  not  a 
lover  when  you  kissed  a  man  in  the  autunm 
dusk — when  you  kissed  him  good  night  in 
the  vestibule  of  your  apartment? 

Yes;  the  new  status  of  their  relations  had 
been  clear  enough  for  some  time.  But  the 
passionate  fire  that  lay  back  of  it  had  not 
flamed  up  with  any  such  hot  strength  before, 
as  this  jealousy  of  Diane  suddenly  imported 
to  it!  This  feeling  that  another  girl  had  been 
trying  to  take  him  away  from  her! 

Why,  she  could  hate  this  Diane!  And 
she  had  never  seen  her — nothing  more  than 
her  picture. 

“What  did  she  do?”  she  asked  hotly. 

“She  didn’t  do  anything” — Tommy  wus 
trj'ing  to  be  fair — “except  follow  her  own 
impulses.  The  whole  thing’s  my  fault!  I 
should  never  have  begun  it — up  at  Rhine- 
beck,  in  the  garden,  four  months  ago — ” 
He  broke  off  suddenly,  piassionately  de¬ 
sirous  of  extenuating  himself.  “It  was  be¬ 
fore  I  knew  you  were  in  New  York,  before 
I  began  ‘Happiness’ — when  I  first  came 
home  from  France!  I  didn’t  give  a  damn, 
somehow.  I  met  her  for  the  first  time  in 
New  Canaan.” 

He  told  her  slowly,  carefully,  steadily 
then — New  Canaan,  Rhinebeck,  Charlton 
Court,  Aunt  Jocelyn’s.  He  told  the  thing 
with  strained  steadiness,  the  blood  of  his 
Puritan,  conscientious  ancestors  censoring 
every  word  of  the  tale.  A  child  of  impulse, 
Diane;  an  unheroic  Tommy — but  trj’ing  to 
be  honest! 

Ah,  a  difficult  thing,  sometimes:  the  truth! 

Little  white  spots  came  in  Maizie’s 
cheeks;  her  hands  fell  ver>'  still.  But 
he  did  not  realize — so  intent  was  he,  at 
last,  upon  the  clear  truth,  the  exact  truth — 
the  fact  that  he  loved  her,  had  always  loved 
her,  would  always  love  her. 

One  hand  crept  to  her  arm,  too.  But  he 
did  not  see  it.  It  did  not  seem  to  occur  to 
him,  indeed,  that  there  was  no  meaning  for 


her  in  his  words.  No  meaning  for  her, 
either,  in  that  vivid  scene  in  Primrose  Lane, 
with  the  wind  from  the  hallway  blowing 
Diane’s  dark  hair  across  his  cheeks.  Only 
real,  poignant  meaning  for  her  in  those  mo¬ 
ments  of  his  with  another  girl!  A  sensuous, 
cj^jricious  girl! 

Dim  comprehension  came  to  her  of  dis¬ 
honor,  of  another  woman’s  unscrupulous 
theft,  of  things  untold!  Stunning  gUmpses 
of  a  landscap)e  of  checkered,  shifting  p>as- 
sions!  And.  standing  lonely  and  deserted, 
the  figure  of  conscience  in  the  somber 
shadows. 

That  was  the  story,  the  picture,  to  her, 
while  Tommy  stumbled  on.  He  could  have 
proclaimed  ten  thousand  engagements,  in¬ 
deed,  for  mere  convention’s  sake,  to  save 
ten  thousand  Dianes!  And  she  would  have 
thought  nothing,  except  to  admire  his 
quixotic  soul.  But  she  could  not  stand  one 
hour  of  passion  in  Diane’s  embrace! 

All  her  old  doubts  of  him  swelled  at  that 
into  a  mighty  wave  of  certainty  that  broke 
with  shattering  force  up>on  her  heart,  magni¬ 
fying  a  thousand  times  everything  he  had 
not  said. 

Quite  forgotten  was  that  instant  when  she 
had  stood  upion  the  street  in  Syrchester  and 
heard  Cliff’s  voice  bitterly  proclaiming  her 
so  “pierfect!”  Forgotten,  too,  was  any  coni- 
piarison  of  Tommy  with  the  rest  of  human¬ 
kind — with  that  host  of  bronzed  men,  for 
instance,  disembarking  from  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  express.  No;  forgotten  was  every¬ 
thing  but  his  comparison  with  her  ideal 
— and  his  lamentable  shortcoming.  For¬ 
gotten  all  but  his  unfaithfulness,  with  an¬ 
other  woman! 

All  that  swelled  into  a  swift,  mighty  tide 
of  loneliness  as  she  rose  suddenly  in  the  old- 
fashioned  living-room  beside  the  white  mar¬ 
ble  mantel. 

“I  see,”  she  said,  although  she  knew  she 
never  would  see.  Across  the  sky  of  her 
understanding,  indeed,  was  but  the  one 
flaming,  red  flash :  Diane. 

“I’ll  get  out  of  it,  of  course,”  said  Tommy. 
“Diane  isn’t  a  pig!” 

“But  you  needn’t  get  out  of  it  for  me,” 
said  Maizie. 

He  looked  up  suddenly  at  that,  but  he 
could  not  see  her  lips  trembling  because 
she  had  turned  away.  So  he  stared  down 
at  the  floor  again.  That  blue  p)attern!  He 
never  forgot  it! 
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“I  couldn’t  blame  you,  of  course,”  he  said 
steadily. 

“But  I  haven’t  any  choice,”  she  answered 
at  last,  half  in  a  whisper. 

That  woke  him  out  of  the  mist  he  had 
blundered  into,  following  the  trail  of  his 
courage. 

“W^at  do  you  mean?”  he  asked. 

“It  isn’t  love  to  me,”  she  said,  still  in  a 
whisper.  “Love  doesn’t  forget.  Maybe  you 
want  me  more  than  you  do— Diane — now. 
But  you  don’t  love  me.  I  couldn’t  give 
myself  to  you  now — ” 

“Maizie!”  he  cried. 

He  had  expecterl  something,  of  course — 
but  not  this. 

“Not  now,”  she  said.  She  faced  him,  her 
brown  eyes  filled  with  mist.  “Not  that  I’m 
angry,”  she  said.  “You  couldn’t  help  it, 
|)erhaps.  But  we  can’t  begin— like  that. 
I’m  thinking  of  gray  hair — and  the  day  my 
first  lines  come  to  me — and,  perhaps,  of 
children.  And  the  jwth  love  has  to  travel 
with  faith  and  Go<l.  It  has  to  be  all — or 
nothing,  somehow;  and — ”  She  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands.  “It  doesn’t  seem  like 
love  to  me — not  forever,  and  ever — ” 

“No — ”  he  said. 

“So  just  count  me  out,”  she  said.  “.And 
take — Diane.  I  think  I  would  rather  go 
it  alone.” 

Tears  came  to  Tommy’s  eyes,  tears  he 
c  ould  not  repress,  tears  of  anguish.  And 
to  his  soul  a  sudden  glimpse  of  the  eternal 
things  of  happiness.  Faith,  and  the  ideal, 
and  love.  .  .  . 

“I  love  you,”  he  said,  “nevertheless — ” 

“No,  you  don’t.  Tommy,”  she  said  in  a 
low  whisper. 

“What — ”  he  began. 

She  interrupted  him.  “I  think  you  just 
love  your  own  emotions.” 

She  rose  suddenly,  her  lips  trembling 
openly. 

“Please  go,”  she  said.  “I  want  to  be 
alone.  You  can  see  me  tomorrow.  I’m 
not  being  mean;  I  just  want  to  be — to  be 
alone.” 

.An  instant  Tommy  stood  by  the  mantel¬ 
piece.  Then  he  took  his  hat. 

“I’d  like  to  come  back  tonight,”  he  said 
uncertainly.  There  was  a  hint  in  his  man¬ 
ner  of  a  suffering  little  Ixjy.  “Because  I 
do  love  you — and  I  don’t  want — ” 

“Please  go.  Tommy,”  she  said  in  a 
whisper. 
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He  went,  while  she  stood  in  the  doorway 
watching  him,  and  then  closed  the  door. 
She  did  not  cry  nor  laugh  as  she  went  back 
into  the  room,  either.  She  merely  sat  down 
on  the  davenport. 

Even  three  hours  later,  she  had  not 
moved.  Only  her  hands  had  crept  to  her 
eyes. 

*  I  ‘O  TOMMY,  afterward,  that  was  always 
the  winter  of  his  unhappiness.  Other 
winters  he  spent,  of  course,  when  bitterness 
and  disillusion  were  his.  But  that  winter 
was  clear  unha])piness. 

It  was  a  curious  mixture  of  feelings,  in¬ 
deed,  that  he  experienced  as  he  sat  nights 
in  Bertolini’s,  opjiosite  Stork  or  Jimmy 
Watts,  trying  to  conceal  the  gaping  wound 
which  Mai/.ie  had  made  in  his  heart — a 
mixture  in  which  pride  and  self-pity  and 
that  prerogative  of  the  Devil,  palliation  of 
self,  seemed  to  predominate. 

Why,  no,  he  was  not  so  l)ad,  he  could 
think  as  he  stared  across  the  wooden  table 
at  Jimmy.  He  was  pretty  good.  He  had 
tried  to  do  what  was  right.  What  would 
Maizie  say  to  Jimmy?  Or  to  Stork? 

No,  he  wasn’t  so  bad.  Maizie  wanted 
perfection,  that  was  all! 

.A  hundretl  times,  perhaps,  he  said  that  to 
himself  in  the  days  and  nights  of  that  win¬ 
ter — and  yet  in  the  end  as  in  the  beginning 
he  knew  it  was  not  really  so  and  never  had 
been.  Maizie  did  not  want  him  because 
she  no  longer  had  faith  in  him.  That  was 
the  truth. 

He  had  glimpsed  that  fact  in  his  second 
interview  with  her,  on  the  bench  in  Wash¬ 
ington  Square  the  next  day.  There  had 
been  no  hint  in  her  manner  of  any  desire 
to  quarrel  with  him.  Only  odd  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  a  kind  of  burning  pride.  He  had 
realized  that  when  she  had  refused  to  make 
any  more  engagements  with  him. 

“Why,  you’re  engaged  to  Miss  Shirley,” 
she  had  said,  with  an  odd,  tiny  smile  that 
somehow  carried  no  humor.  “Wouldn’t  it 
look  queer?” 

She  had  repulsed  him  with  a  sort  of  pas¬ 
sionate  intensity,  indeed,  when  he  had 
touched  her  just  once  in  a  sudden  rush  of 
remorse.  .And  the  repulse  had  stabbed  him 
beyond  all  imagination,  with  its  clear,  defi¬ 
nite  gesture  that  he  had  lost  her. 

“Don’t  you  love  me  at  all?”  he  had  asked. 
“Just  because — ” 
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She  had  been  silent  a  long  time.  “No,” 
she  had  said  then  in  a  low  voice.  “I  think 
not.” 

They  had  parted,  in  the  softly  falling 
November  dusk. 

T  ATER,  he  realized  that  Maizie  was  of 
-L/  different  stuff.  He  realized  that  she 
saw  love  and  faith  and  honor  as  clearly 
as  he  saw  line  and  balance,  or  Stork  Mac- 
Do  well  saw  color  and  masses — saw  them, 
and  strove  for  them,  too,  as  if  they  were 
her  art,  her  struggle  toward  {perfection  and 
God. 

They  were  existence  to  her;  they  were  the 
quicksilver  on  that  mirror  wherein  were 
reflected  people,  life,  himself — the  mirror 
which  he  had  marred  and  distorted.  She 
felt  that  with  an  intensity  which  dwarfed 
forever  his  own  sense  of  beauty  and  {per¬ 
fection.  Sincerity  and  faith  were  life  itself 
to  her — and  he  had  muddied  them. 

Afterward,  he  saw  all  that  quite  clearly. 

But  at  the  time  he  had  only  a  brief 
glimpse  of  it  as  he  fingered  the  picture  of 
Diane  which  still  lay  u{Pon  the  Italian  table, 
in  the  dusk.  Then  the  swift  results  of  his 
action  were  u{Pon  him  and  he  abruptly  for¬ 
got  all  else. 

There  was  a  dinner  out  at  Rhinebeck:  a 
family  dinner,  devoted  {partially  to  “Hap¬ 
piness”  and  the  {panels  in  the  hallw'ay  but 
more  es{pecially  to  welcoming  him  to  a 
family  circle  w'hich  rarely  found  time  for 
such  intimacy.  In  fact,  Mrs.  Shirley  said, 
with  a  touch  of  archness,  they  would  not 
even  try  to  {persuade  Diane  to  go  South  with 
them  now,  of  course!  Miss  Winter  would 
cha{peron  her!  How  nice  it  was  to  feel  he 
was  such  an  old  family  friend!  For  once, 
too,  their  o{pera  seats  would  be  of  some  real 
use. 

“It’s  like  feeling  the  rope  around  your 
neck.”  he  told  Stork  gloomily  after  that 
dinner.  “Shirley  is  a  fine  old  cha{P — ■ 
wrap{ped  up  in  criticism  and  Ipooks  and 
ideas.  He  wouldn’t  ever  sus{pect  anything 
so  outrageous  as  this  in  nine  thousand  years! 
But  I  felt  like  a  crook.  You  wouldn’t  be¬ 
lieve  Diane  could  be  so  demure!  By  God, 
it’s  not  my  role.” 

At  which  Stork  only  grinned,  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  o{pera  seats  were  not  to  be 
des{pised,  particularly  when  filled  by  such 
excitement  as  Diane  could  always  be 
counted  on  to  {provide! 


“T  SUPPOSE,”  Plinty  remarked,  “that 
I’ve  got  to  have  Diane  to  dinner  now— 
and  get  chummy!”  In  the  midst  of  the  cigar 
smoke  and  Sunday  {Papers  which  always 
characterized  Sunday  afternoons  in  her 
Sixty-seventh  Street  house,  she  sighed. 
“After  all  I  said  about  her  and  that  Marjorie 
Clinton!”  She  leaned  back  comfortably. 
“You  know,  it  seems  invariable.  All  I  have 
to  do  is  to  say,  ‘My,  that’s  an  awful  old 
goofus  on  that  sofa  there!”  and  it’s  sure  to 
be  Aunt  Polly’s  uncle!  I  didn’t  know  you 
were  sweet  on  her.  I  thought  you  were 
dragging  money  out  of  her  {pa{pa.  I  thought 
it  was  going  to  be  the  other  one — the  gold¬ 
en-haired  child!” 

“Well,  we  aren’t  married  yet,  you  know, 
my  dear,”  Tommy  told  her.  “So  cheer 
up— maybe  you  won’t  get  her!  Though 
Aunt  Lib  seems  almost  relieved!” 

“I  always  do  want  to  wear  an  Annette 
Kellermann  at  Lib’s,”  Plinty  admitted. 
“WTiat  did  she  say?” 

He  told  her. 

“Has  father  come  to  his  right  mind  yet?” 

“Not  yet,”  he  admitted.  “No  announce¬ 
ment  until  May.” 

“You’ll  be  married  by  that  time!” 

“You  can’t  tell!” 

“I  can!  I’ve  seen  a  girl  or  two  before. 
Under  the  circumstances  I  don’t  think  the 
wait  is  decent!” 

“I  sup{Pose,  a  certain  jealousy 

“The  thought  of  your  evenings  makes  me 
blush!  This  new  generation  belongs  in  a 
burlesque  show.” 

“I  r^ret,  of  course,  your  hindrances  to 
such  pleasures,”  he  said  {politely. 

And  he  abruptly  took  his  de{parture  for 
Sylvester’s. 

It  had  its  humorous  side,  he  saw — all  this 
{Pother  about  a  phantom.  Yet  it  was  not 
really  very  funny.  It  was  not  es{pecially 
funny  to  deceive  one’s  family  and  friends. 
There  was  little  humor  in  the  shipwreck  of 
a  man’s  ho{Pes.  There  was  more  {poignancy 
than  humor,  too,  in  that  picture  of  Maizie 
he  could  not  forget — the  {passionate  in¬ 
tensity  of  her  repulse,  the  glint  of  unshed 
tears  in  her  eyes.  The  whole  thing  resem¬ 
bled  more  a  lesson  in  the  folly  of  weakness 
and  amiability,  and  their  consequences. 

It  was  the  realization  of  that,  {pcrha{ps, 
that  made  him  so  nice  to  Diane,  in  the 
beginning.  She  was  like  him,  he  thought, 
like  Jimmy  and  Stork — like  most  of  these 
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men  of  his  little  circle.  They  too  were  dim 
in  their  philosophies,  uncertain  of  their 
ethics;  not  over-flaming  in  their  pursuit  of 
the  truth  of  life. 

What  was  it  his  father  had  called  them? 
Oh,  yes!  “Children  in  the  art  of  existence.” 
That  was  Diane’s  kinship  with  them,  per¬ 
haps,  and  with  him,  too:  the  kinship  of 
imperfection  and  a  common  ignorance.  He 
should  never  have  imagined  for  an  instant 
that  he  could  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
any  girl  such  as  Maizie;  he  should  never 
have  tried  from  the  beginning. 

“Though  God  knows  I  can’t  see  that  I 
did  anything  so  very  awful,”  he  told  Stork. 
“I’m  not  perfect;  that’s  all.” 

“What  she  wants  is  a  plaster  saint,  I 
guess,”  Stork  said,  “something  she  can 
keep  in  her  pet  prison.  And  they  don’t 
come  that  way  nowadays.” 

“They  don’t!”  Tommy  agreed  emphat¬ 
ically,  and  turned  his  mind  to  that  aspect 
of  the  subject. 

Somehow,  he  felt,  insistence  on  the  in¬ 
feriority  of  all  men  eased  that  rather  fierce 
self-contempt  he  felt  when  he  thought  of 
the  unforgettable  silence  in  Maizie’s  living- 
room  on  Tenth  Street;  when  he  remembered 
the  mist  in  her  brown  eyes  as  she  had  stared 
at  the  chattering  'Italian  children  in  front 
of  their  bench  in  Washington  Square;  when 
he  thought  of  the  steady  eyes  of  his  father 
in  the  bedroom  in  New  Canaan. 

Why,  no!  He  was  not  a  plaster  saint ;  men 
weren’t,  nowadays.  All  girls  were  not  so 
particular  as  Maizie,  either.  Most  of  them 
were  more  like  Diane:  they  took  human 
nature  as  they  found  it;  they  did  not  set 
up  an  impossibly  lofty  ideal.  At  the  worst, 
he  had  merely  had  an  affair  with  Diane, 
mostly  because  he  had  not  wanted  to  hurt 
her  feelings;  and  the  affair  had  not  gone 
very  deep!  There  had  been  nothing  really 
awful  with  which  to  reproach  him! 

Would  not  Maizie  see  that  in  time? 


A  HUNDRED  times,  perhaps,  he  an- 
swered  that  question  in  the  affirmative 
during  the  first  month.  Then  he  met 
Johnny  Firth  one  noon  in  the  Thespian 
Club — and  that  hope  vanished  forever. 

There  were  almost  black  rings,  indeed, 
beneath  the  Elephant’s  eyes,  as  he  met  him 
coming  out  from  luncheon  to  the  lounge 
with  Blagdon.  And  the  sight  banished  from 
Tommy  at  once  the  odd  feeling  of  jealousy, 


of  envy,  which  had  sprung  into  his  heart 
at  the  first  glimpse  of  the  big,  slow-moving 
figure. 

“Hello,  Johnny,”  he  said.  “You  look 
as  if  the  new  frontier  was  proving  pretty 
hard  to  subdue!” 

“Oh,  just  a  lingering  touch  of  grippe,” 
Johnny  said. 

He  sat  down  on  the  lounge;  and  silence 
fell  between  them. 

Crowding  questions  were  in  Tommy’s 
mind:  Had  he  seen  Maizie?  What  was  she 
doing?  Had  she  mentioned  him? 

But  none  of  them  came  to  his  lips.  In¬ 
stead: 

“I  got  the  notices  for  the  Listeners’ 
Club,”  he  said.  “I’ve  been  meaning  to 
come  again — but  unexpected  things  have 
prevented.” 

“I’ve  only  been  twice  myself,”  Johnny 
replied. 

“What’s  been  the  excitement?” 

“Work.” 

“I’ve  been  home,  in  New  Canaan  my¬ 
self,  and  the  Rhinebeck  panels  have  taken 
most  of  my  time  since.” 

“I  wondered,”  said  Johnny.  A  slow, 
rather  quaint  smile  crept  across  his  big  fea¬ 
tures.  “In  fact,”  he  added,  “I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  you  and  I  might  not  properly 
be  termed  ‘stung.’  It  is  rather  a  joke 
on  us.” 

Instant  emotion  swept  over  Tommy’s 
heart. 

“Don’t  speak  in  riddles,  Jumbo,”  he  said. 
“How  so?” 

“Well,  under  the  circumstances,  I  don’t 
mind  admitting  that  I  wanted  her  as  much 
as  you  did,”  John  Firth  said,  laying  down 
the  stub  of  his  cigar.  “That’s  all  I  mean  - 
but  I  guess  Woodward  will  make  her  happy. 
In  fact,  he  is  the  lucky  man.  Life  holds 
some  bitter  moments,  doesn’t  it?”  He  rose 
abruptly,  and  held  out  his  hand.  “I’ll  call 
you  up  for  the  next  Listeners’  luncheon,” 
he  said. 

He  walked  heavily  out,  down  the  stairs, 
and  sought  the  street;  while  Tommy  sat  in 
the  lounge  minute  after  minute,  aware  that 
the  big  fireplace,  the  club  members  who 
passed  to  and  fro,  the  cheerful  rattle  in  the 
dining-room,  the  picture  of  Edwin  Booth 
that  stared  down  at  him — aware  that  every¬ 
thing  had  turned  to  mist.  .  .  . 

“There’s  a  big  party  on  at  Sylvester’s,  to¬ 
night,”  he  telephoned  Diane  an  hour  later. 
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“TTie  Vanity  Club — why  don’t  you  come 
in — and  we’ll  go?” 

“Wonderful!”  cried  Diane. 

And  they  went. 

It  was  exactly  three  o’clock,  he  always 
remembered,  when  they  finally  left  Syl¬ 
vester’s  studio  and  he  and  Jimmy  took  her 
to  her  Aunt  Jocelyn’s.  By  that  time  Syl- 
v'ester’s  Italian  wine  had  worn  off  suffi¬ 
ciently  for  him  to  realize  exactly  what  had 
happened.  Diane  had  kissed  him  again, 
and  he  had  not  cared.  He  had  made  vio¬ 
lent  love  to  her  and  promised  to  come  out 
and  call.  They  were  back  exactly  where 
they  had  been  six  months  before.  He  only 
wished  she  had  not  insisted  on  playing  the 
record  of  McCormack’s:  “Roses  Are  Bloom¬ 
ing  in  Picardy!” 

Damn  a  man’s  memories! 

UP  TO  that  moment  in  the  Thespian 
Club,  it  seemingly  had  never  occurred 
to  Tommy  that  he  would  go  through  with 
his  engagement  to  Diane.  After  it,  it  was 
as  if  some  invisible  p)ower  had  snipped  one 
strand  of  the  web  and  given  it  an  entirely 
new  tilt.  After  it,  it  never  occurred  to  him 
that  he  had  ever  intended  to  do  anything 
else. 

He  and  Diane  had  blundered  into  their 
disaster  together.  W^ll,  they  would  find 
the  way  out  together.  She  was  his  kind, 
anyway.  Maizie  had  released  him.  Now 
that  he  had  set  his  hand  to  the  thing,  he 
would  not  turn  back. 

“Real  love  isn’t  to  be  despised,”  he  told 
Stork  heavily.  “No  matter  who  the  girl  is. 
It  doesn’t  happen  every  day.” 

In  the  light  of  that  idea  he  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  being  as  nice  to  Diane  as  he  possibly 
could. 

His  view  of  her,  indeed,  was  touched  with 
a  pity  and  chivalry  which  gilded  her  emo¬ 
tional  appeal  amazingly.  They  did  not 
view  life  alike,  of  course.  He  knew  that. 
She  could  insist  upon  sending  Gigi  home, 
because  he  interfered  with  her  tete-a-tdte, 
although  dismissal  meant  the  loss  of  half  a 
day’s  wages  to  the  Italian.  She  could  push 
an  old  lady  aside  outside  a  theater,  so  that 
she  and  Tommy  could  get  the  first  taxicab 
to  take  them  to  Montmartre.  She  could 
take  the  Amorj-s’  table  at  the  Biltmore  and 
pretend  to  the  head  waiter  that  she  was  Miss 
Amory,  even  while  the  Amorvs  stood  in  the 
haU. 
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She  was  intensely  thoughtless  and  selfish. 

But  such  things  were  simply  youth.  She 
would  outgrow  them.  Back  of  her  were  all 
the  culture  and  kindliness  and  good  breed¬ 
ing  of  the  Shirleys. 

“A  man  might  do  much  worse  than  Di,” 
he  told  the  Stork. 

To  the  end  that  was  his  view  of  her. 

Her  actions  from  the  beginning  had  been 
but  the  expression  of  her  nature,  unham¬ 
pered  by  any  of  the  restraints  and  inhibi¬ 
tions  of  his  own  New  England  youth.  What 
had  appeared  as  petty  immorality  to  him 
had  constituted  only  a  natural,  desirable 
ecstasy  to  her — an  ecstasy  which  had  stolen 
into  her  heart  finally  to  touch  it  into  sudden 
love. 

She  was  an  impulsive  child,  who  had 
fallen  in  love,  and  been  caught  in  a  com¬ 
promising  situation! 

That,  beneath  the  situation,  there  might 
have  been  something  hidden,  something 
contrived,  intended,  and  planned — such  a 
thought  never  entered  his  mind,  and  per¬ 
haps  never  would  have,  had  it  not  been  for 
Stork. 

To  the  Stork,  however,  the  idea  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  more  than  a  mere  suspicion.  In  his 
mind  was  a  remembrance  of  that  moment 
in  the  Nest  when  Maizie’s  name  had  come 
up.  Diane,  he  was  convinced,  was  neither 
so  childishly  impulsive  as  Tommy  imagined 
her,  nor  so  unselfishly  in  love  with  him. 
She  did  want  him  madly;  she  had  wanted 
him  irresistibly,  that  night  in  New  Canaan; 
she  still  wanted  him.  But  she  wanted  an 
ice-cream  soda  in  the  same  way,  with  the 
same  intensity,  when  they  stood  upon  the 
midnight  comer  of  Fifth  Avenue,  after  an 
evening  at  Sylvester’s,  and  there  were  no 
longer  any  fountains  open!  Her  own  way 
was  what  she  wanted  most.  She  was  sim¬ 
ply  an  egoist,  bent  upon  securing  some  sen¬ 
sation. 

From  the  beginning  that  had  been  his 
conviction  about  her — a  conviction  which 
had  been  deepened,  if  anything,  by  every¬ 
thing  he  had  seen  of  her  since  Tommy  had 
intr^uced  them  in  the  Charlton  Court 
studio. 

New  Canaan  had  merely  confirmed  it. 

She  had  tricked  Tommy.  He  was  sure 
of  it. 

“Though  there  is  no  proof,  of  course,” 
he  told  himself  rather  oddly.  “And  no 
likelihood  of  Tommy  believing  it,  either!” 
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To  the  Stork,  indeed,  the  affair  presented 
a  very  curious  aspect.  From  the  begin¬ 
ning  he  had  viewed  Diane — ^indistinctly, 
perhaps,  but  more  or  less  consciously — as 
the  kind  of  girl  who  might,  perhaps,  solve 
that  problem  which  life  was  begiiming  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  him:  the  problem  of  making  a  living. 

He  had  been  increasingly  aware,  of  late, 
of  the  fact  that  there  was  more  than  a  touch 
of  the  ephemeral  in  that  fame  which  he  had 
obtained  in  the  dim  days  before  the  war, 
when  he  had  first  shown  his  surprising  for¬ 
mula  and  the  exhibitions  had  been  full  of  his 
pictures.  He  had  been  almost  painfully 
aware  of  it,  as  he  had  stood  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tions  lately,  staring  at  the  work  of  other 
and  newer  men — imitations  of  Cezanne  and 
Picasso,  with  an  occasional  monstrously 
ugly  yet  forceful  Gauguin.  He  had  not 
needed  the  critics’  faintly  favorable  reviews 
of  his  present-day  work  to  bring  home  the 
conviction  that  he  was  destined  to  be  a 
minor  painter,  and  nothing  more. 

A  minor  artist.  .  .  . 

The  realization  had  its  bitterness.  Thirty- 
eight,  and  a  second-rate  painterl  With  a 
growing  conviction  in  his  heart  that  he 
would  never  be  anything  more! 

The  thing  had  struck  Stork  poignantly 
when  he  had  paid  his  one  and  only 
visit  to  his  old  home  in  Minneap>olis,  three 
months  before,  and  seen  again  the  friends  of 
his  youth — business  men,  bankers,  manu¬ 
facturers,  now.  Fine  residences  on  pleasant 
avenues,  magnificent  motorcars  and  expen¬ 
sively  dressed  wives.  Such  things  had  been 
the  appurtenances  of  most  of  them.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  failures  had  not  been  in  evidence, 
he  ^d  admitted;  but  most  of  them  seemed 
to  have  done  well,  materially,  in  life:  the 
way  he  himself  would  have  done  had  he 
stuck  to  his  father’s  greenhouse  and  florist 
business,  instead  of  following  the  will-o’- 
the-wisp,  Art. 

A  certain  bitterness  had  bitten  his  soul  at 
the  realization.  He  had  neither  fame  nor 
money,  he  had  realized,  as  a  result  of  his 
choice  in  life — a  choice  that  partook  of  the 
incredible,  viewed  from  the  heights  of  his 
present  expieriences.  Why,  in  (jod’s  name, 
bad  he  ever  thought  he  wanted  to  be  an 
artist,  a  painter?  If  he  had  had  to  dabble 
in  color,  why  hadn’t  he  stuck  to  roses,  or 
gone  into  commercial  work,  into  advertis¬ 
ing,  or  publishing? 


He  had  gone  so  far  on  his  path  now,  too, 
that  he  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  turn 
back.  He  had  deliberately  surrounded  him¬ 
self,  so  far  as  the  friends  of  his  youth  were 
concerned,  with  an  aura  of  Paris,  salons,  ex¬ 
hibitions,  Beaux  Arts,  Washington  Square 
and  Cubist  abstractions.  He  had  scorned 
the  cold,  common  horse-sense  necessary  to 
impress  the  ordinary  business  man — had 
done  it  with  a  certain  touch  of  malice,  and 
a  certain  touch  of  dramatic  intention. 

Stork  MacDowell,  artist. 

That  was  the  mold  he  had  prep>ared  for 
himself — to  find  it  completely  hardened,  at 
thirty-eight.  He  had  scorned  the  material 
rewards  of  life  for  the  mantle  of  the  artist — 
only  to  find  that  it  did  not  fit  him;  that  be¬ 
neath  it  were  beginning  to  show  the  ragged 
clothes  of  the  failure. 

Tommy,  with  his  sculptures;  Sylvester 
with  his  country  houses  and  that  Trinity 
Place  building;  Henri  Blyn,  with  his  por¬ 
traits — they  were  all  forging  ahead  strongly, 
year  by  year,  despite  the  interference  caused 
by  the  war.  They  were  forging  ahead,  while 
he  himself  was  beginning  to  find  difficulty 
even  in  paying  the  rent  for  this  studio,  with 
its  one  bedroom  and  alcove  bath — could 
not  have  paid  it,  in  fact,  had  it  not  been  for 
this  Mauritanian  Building  job.  It  would 
not  be  long  before  they  would  be  moN-ing 
over  to  Washington  Mews  or  to  Paris  or 
.\rgenteuil  or  getting  summer  places  at 
Provincetown  or  W'indsor,  Vermont,  as  suc¬ 
cess  came  more  and  more  to  them. 

But  he  himself  .  .  . 

Well,  for  him,  probably,  the  same  old 
clothes,  the  Village  Kitchen,  and  Coney 
Island  of  a  summer  night;  and  the  society 
of  a  new  crowd  of  young  fools,  in  place  of  the 
old  crowd  of  Macdougal  Alley  and  Berto- 
lini’s.  Lies,  over  the  telephone,  when  peo¬ 
ple  from  Minneap)olis  came  to  town!  More 
lies,  when  he  went  home  at  Christmas 
time! 

That  would  be  the  future  for  him,  un¬ 
less  .  .  . 

Well,  unless  he  wanted  to  take  advantage 
of  what  Fate  might  offer  in  the  shapie  of  a 
girl  such  as  Diane. 

That  had  been  the  outcome  of  his  more  or 
less  conscious  sp>eculations. 

Her  family,  he  had  recognized,  might 
never  care  to  welcome  any  such  alliance  as 
he  could  propose,  were  the  thing  done  in  the 
ordinary  way.  But  where  a  girl  of  Diane’s 
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type  and  propensities  was  concerned  the 
ordinary  way  was  not  the  only  way.  She 
was  attractive,  even  thrilling.  And  above 
all,  she  was  the  sort  whom  he  could  fas¬ 
cinate  unscrupulously  and  possibly  fatally, 
if  opp>ortunity  allowed. 

He  knew  precisely  how  he  should  treat 
her! 

All  that  he  required  was  the  proper  op¬ 
portunity.  Everything  had  promised  w’ell 
—particularly  after  that  scene  at  the  Nest, 
overlooking  the  New  England  hills.  .  .  . 

Now,  however,  there  was  present  this  new 
and  highly  inconvenient  factor:  Tommy — 
and  an  actual  engagement! 

In  an  instant,  Maizie  had  vanished  and 
the  whole  affair  had  taken  on  a  new  aspect. 
How  should  a  man  consider  it  now?'  The 
only  real  affection  of  his  life,  p)erhaps,  was 
the  one  felt  for  Tommy:  an  affection  born 
of  their  days  in  Montmartre  and  on  Wash¬ 
ington  Square.  Irritating,  yer,;  but  the  only 
man  he  had  ever  known  whose  unselfish¬ 
ness  he  could  not  question:  that  was 
Tommy.  Long  hours  spent  over  trouble¬ 
some  canvases;  fierce  defenses,  written  and 
sjK)ken,  of  everything  he  had  ever  painted — 
all  had  testified  long  ago  to  that.  There 
were  few  friendships  in  his  life;  and  that 
with  Tommy  was  like  a  bright  star! 

And  yet — and  yet — of  course,  there  was 
a  jx)int  at  which  friendship  ceased.  Did  it 
cease  to  count  when  a  man  was  thirty-eight, 
and  was  conscious  that  he  was  not  a  fine 
success,  and  heard  opportunity  at  his  door, 
after  all  the  years? 

“God  knows!”  he  said,  in  his  chilly 
studio. 

And  he  turned  his  mind  to  other  things. 

'  I  'HE  question  rather  haunted  Stork, 
nevertheless,  during  the  first  part  of 
March  as  day  by  day  he  finished  the  murals 
in  the  Mauritanian  Building  and  evenings 
he  went  to  Sylvester’s,  to  Eva  West’s,  to  the 
Brush  and  Scalpel  and  the  rest  of  that 
rather  circumscribed  round  to  which  his 
lack  of  money  limited  him. 

No,  he  would  not  care  to  break  with 
Tommy.  And  yet — damn  it,  a  man  had  to 
consider  himself  first!  The  world  had  no 
use  for  the  artist.  Cezanne,  in  that  dirty 
attic;  Rodin,  dying  in  his  icy  room.  The 
rule  of  the  world  was  dog  eat  dog.  And 
Tommy  did  not  love  her.  He  would  never 
approve  of  or  even  listen  to  his  own  ideas — 
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of  course.  He  was  a  kind  of  blcx)ming  Gala- 
had  where  women  were  concerned.  Yes — 
modem  women! 

“You  might  come  up  sometime,  and  see 
some  of  my  poor  things,”  he  invited  Diane 
one  afternoon,  when  Tommy  was  out  on 
Long  Island. 

And  she  came.  .  .  . 

“I  don’t  see  any  reason  why  you  should 
miss  the  next  Vanity  Club  party  either,” 
he  told  her,  “just  because  Tommy  has  got 
to  go  to  New  Canaan.” 

“I  don’t  either,”  she  agreed,  with  just  a 
slight  gleam  in  her  dark  eyes. 

And  they  went. 

The  party  decided  him.  .  .  . 

“Though  it  may  not  be  a  very  good  one, 
of  course,”  he  warned  Diane,  at  the  outset. 
“You  can  never  tell  about  Sylvester  and 
his  parties!” 

He  piloted  her  up  the  stairs,  his  gaze  fixed 
a  little  steadily  on  the  soft  napie  of  her  neck, 
where  the  white  skin  disappeared  beneath 
the  dress. 

Just  the  second  fl(X)r  of  a  stable,  done 
over  into  a  studio  by  the  genius  of  the  archi¬ 
tect — that  was  Sylvester’s.  In  every  cor¬ 
ner  of  it  app>eared  its  owner’s  admiration 
of  things  Chinese — Chinese  temple  wind- 
bells,  lacquered  chairs,  p)ottery’,  ancient 
rugs,  pieces  of  Wei  sculpture,  temple  doors 
and  at  the  back,  high  over  the  long  work¬ 
table,  a  pair  of  tremendous,  old  blue  Chi¬ 
nese  curtains. 

No  matter  what  happened,  Sylvester 
never  sold  these — and  much  happened! 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  casual  guest  who 
attended  his  parties — he  called  them  the 
meetings  of  the  Vanity  Club — had  not  been 
sure  for  some  years  now,  of  exactly  what  to 
exp)ect.  In  student  days  abroad,  the  gamut 
had  ranged  from  wine  and  cheese  in  fifth- 
floor  attics  to  Roman  banquets  in  spacious 
apartments  with  fountains;  from  Tony’s 
filthy  wineshop  to  feasts  at  the  Grand 
Batignolle  itself.  His  parties  on  Charlton 
Court  had  displayed  the  same  uncertainty — 
due,  it  was  rumored,  not  only  to  the  va¬ 
riations  in  his  own  pjersonal  fortune  but 
also  to  those  of  the  mysterious  family  he 
possessed  somewhere  in  Ohio. 

Never  any  pK)sitive  assurance,  indeed, 
when  mounting  Sylvester’s  stairs  that  one 
would  not  be  met  at  the  top  with  cheese 
sandwiches  and  a  |ail  of  beer — or  even  a 
request  to  accompany  the  architect  to  the 
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nearest  Italian  store,  with  the  wherewithal 
to  purchase  the  party! 

Just  once  there  had  been  nothing — merely 
a  discussion  of  art  and  its  critics;  to  which 
none  of  the  guests  had  dared  add  even  so 
much  as  a  bag  of  peanuts.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  had  been  real  Rhine  wine  on  at 
least  tw'elve  occasions,  and  twice  there  had 
been  champagne. 

Delightful  uncertainty! 

On  this  occasion,  however,  fortune  seemed 
to  smile. 

“Champagne,  Storko!”  Jimmy  Watts  as¬ 
sured  him  as  they  entered. 

He  cast  his  eyes  about  for  strangers  who 
might  have  made  possible  such  magnificence. 

Usually,  indeed,  exjjensive  parties  were 
only  possible  as  a  result  of  what  Sylvester 
called  the  Vanity  tariff — a  species  of  tax 
imposed  as  the  evening  progressed  and  the 
bo^tfulness  or  vanity  of  the  guests  ap¬ 
peared.  By  common  consent,  twenty-five 
cents  was  Uie  penalty  for  any  undue  exhi¬ 
bition  of  “side.”  Undue  mention  of  famil¬ 
iarity  with  great  personages:  fifty  cents. 
Talk  of  press  notices:  one  dollar. 

With  the  money  thus  collected,  delicacies 
were  swiftly  procured  from  the  near-by 
Brevoort — the  length  and  magnificence  of 
the  party  thus  naturally  varying  according 
to  the  state  of  mind  of  the  guests.  There 
was  a  legend,  indeed,  that  once  a  party  had 
lasted  until  well  into  the  forenoon  of  the  next 
day,  because  Sylvester  had  invited  a  visit¬ 
ing  architect  who  had  insisted  up>on  read¬ 
ing  aloud  a  full  page  from  a  Sunday  paper 
about  a  library  comp)elition  which  he  had 
recently  won.  By  common  consent,  the 
assessment  had  b^n  one  hundred  dollars, 
which  Sylvester  had  paid. 

In  this  instance,  however,  it  looked  sim¬ 
ply  like  an  ordinary  gathering  of  the  clan. 

“Sylvester  himself  must  have  had  a  run 
of  luck,”  Stork  confided  in  Diane. 

*  I  'HEY  turned  their  attention  to  the 

-*■  guests — Jerry  Faulkner,  in  a  light- 
green  smock,  holding  a  cigarette  in  her 
pretty,  white  hand;  r^-hair^  Jack  Courte¬ 
nay,  with  his  heavy  jaw  and  small  peasant 
eyes,  quoting  poetry  to  a  pasty-faced  Rus¬ 
sian  girl  with  soft  hands  and  gray  eyes; 
Jimmy  Watts,  thick-necked,  Irish,  freckled, 
with  tousled  hair  and  a  soft  collar,  grinning 
over  a  glass  of  wine;  Goodrich,  with  his  air 
of  Beacon  Street  and  snobbish  clubs,  smok¬ 


ing  a  gold-monogrammed  cigarette  below 
his  tiny  mustache;  Barry,  of  the  bullet  head 
and  thick  black  hair,  his  hairy  hands  end¬ 
ing  in  dirty  finger-nails,  listening  wdth  a 
faint  smile  to  a  tiny  coquettish  blonde  wdth 
sparkling  blue  eyes  and  long  bare  arms; 
Stockton,  of  the  fair  hair  and  crude,  un¬ 
grammatical  speech,  talking  to  a  nervous 
girl  in  glasses,  w'ho  might  have  been  pretty 
in  a  black-and-tan  way,  without  them. 
And,  on  a  Chinese  chair,  a  chunky,  black¬ 
haired  girl  who  laughed  in  her  throat  as  she 
looked  at  Sylvester  over  a  glass  of  wine, 
with  steady,  provoking  eyes. 

“That’s  Bebe  Cantor,”  the  Stork  in¬ 
formed  Diane. 

“Golly,  she’s  got  it,  hasn’t  she?”  replied 
Diane'. 

“Got  what?”  inquired  Stork. 

“Oh,  you  know!”  retorted  the  connois¬ 
seur  in  flirtation.  “Either  you’ve  got  it  or 
you  haven’t!”  ■ 

“She’s  got  the  vital  spark,  if  that’s  what 
you  mean,”  said  the  Stork  purp)osely. 

She  stared  at  the  Stork,  her  owm  eyes  sud¬ 
denly  alight,  while  in  the  painter’s  mind 
surmise  fused  into  conviction.  Yes,  she 
was  just  the  kind  he  thought  she  was.  She 
was  like  the  women  who  glanced  at  him  in 
Fifth  Avenue  busses,  in  crowded  subways, 
in  passing  taxicabs — like  that  little  Rus¬ 
sian  girl  at  Hilda  Garrison’s,  that  exquisite 
little  Italian  girl  who  lived  across  the  Court, 
that  frankly  sensuous  debutante  he  had 
picked  up  at  the  Plaza.  Clothes,  perfumer, 
paints,  powders — ^all  meant  but  one  thing 
to  her!  Like  that  girl  with  the  Titian  hair 
and  the  sheer  silk  stockings  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan;  like  Beb4  Cantor,  here,  with  her 
level  gaze  and  strong,  stirring  figure. 

“Let’s  dance,”  he  proposed,  as  Jimmy 
Watts  turned  on  the  phonograph  and  a  fox¬ 
trot  sounded  invitingly.  And  he  swept  her 
to  him  closely. 

“It’s  time  you  and  I  had  a  chance  to  be 
alone  together,  anyway,”  he  remarked,  as 
they  swdrled  back  and  forth  in  a  temporari- 
eddy  among  the  dancers  by  the  Chinese 
wind-bells. 

“Why  is  it  time?”  she  asked. 

“Because  I  want  to  ask  vou  a  question.” 

“VVTiat?” 

“What  sort  of  man  do  you  like  best?” 

“Big,”  she  said  promptly. 

“With"  brown  hair  and  blue  eyes,  I  sup¬ 
pose,”  he  chaffed  her  meaningly.  “.\nd — ” 
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“Oh,  not  necessarily,”  she  said  with  an 
odd  intonation. 

“Just  temporarily?”  he  suggested. 

“Why  want  what  you  can’t  have?”  she 
replied. 

“You  never  can  tell  till  you  try,”  he 
|K)inted  out. 

“I  think  I’m  afraid  of  you,”  she  said, 
with  a  slightly  contradictory  glance. 

“You’re  engaged,”  he  said  dryly. 

“That  doesn’t  mean  I’m  dead  and 
buried,”  she  retorted. 

“It  just  means,”  he  remarked,  “that  soon 
you’ll  be  dumpy  and  fat  and  uninteresting. 

.•\  married  woman!” 

“Have  you  ever  made  love  to  a  married 
woman?”  she  asked  keenly. 

“Sometimes  one  finds  oneself  in  reduced 
circumstances,”  he  answered. 

“How  horrid!”  she  pronounced. 

“Oh,  it’s  something,”  he  said  cheer¬ 
fully. 

“I’m  not  married — ^yet,”  she  suggested. 

He  stared  at  her  coolly.  “You’ll  get 
something  you  don’t  expect,  if  you  talk  like 
that  to  me,”  he  warned  her. 

“Oh,  my!”  she  shivered,  ironically.  “How 
terrible!” 

“If  you  were  mine,”  he  said  deliberately, 
“I’d  drag  you  around  by  your  hair  until 
you  never  looked  at  another  man!” 

“What  else  would  you  do?”  she  inquired, 
much  interested. 

“That’s  telling,”  he  said. 

Of  a  sudden  he  realized  that  some  one 
had  switched  off  the  lights  of  the  studio  so 
that  they  danced  in  the  dimness  for  an 
instant. 

“You  little  animal,”  he  said  in  a  low 
whisper,  “I’d  love  you  to  death!” 

In  the  darkness  he  crushed  her  to  him 
and  kissed  her.  .  .  . 

'  I  'O  DIANE,  her  whole  affair  with  Stork 
Mac  Dowell  appeared  as  simply  one 
more  of  the  little  intrigues  whfeh  were  the 
spice  of  life  to  her.  Two  men,  again  — de¬ 
siring  her,  fighting  for  her,  even  though  the 
clash  was  silent,  hidden! 

The  drama  of  that  thrilled  her. 

When  she  danced  with  Stork,  she  could 
gaze  into  his  eyes.  When  she  stood  near 
him  in  the  studio,  she  could  draw'  just  a 
trifle  closer  so  that  the  i)erfume  and  aroma 
of  her  might  intoxicate  him.  At  an  unex- 
IH*cted  noise  u|x)n  the  street,  she  could 
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nervously  seize  his  arm  and  feel  the  thrilling 
result. 

The  vivid  jealousy  which  had  swept  her 
in  New  Canaan  had  vanished.  But  here 
was  the  fresh  emotion  which  her  soul  re¬ 
quired.  She  adored  Tommy,  of  course!  No 
other  man  would  have  sav^  her  as  he  had. 
But  the  Stork  was  like  a  new  wine  which 
must  be  tasted,  too,  in  order  to  give  variety. 

“He’s  really  thrilling,  my  dear,”  she  told 
Marjorie  Clinton.  “And  different!” 

He  was  as  vulgar  and  as  frightfully,  wdt- 
tily  sarcastic  as  any  man  she  had  ever  im¬ 
agined.  He  swore  magnificently — fearful 
oaths,  French  and  English  mixed!  She  ac¬ 
knowledged  a  distinct  sensation  from  him. 
He  was  primitive,  reckless,  hopelessly  un¬ 
predictable! 

“But  what  does  Tommy  say?”  inquired 
Marjorie. 

“Oh,  Tommy!”  said  Diane  scornfully. 
“He  doesn’t  say  anything!  He  doesn’t 
know  it!  He’s  just  a  nice  old  dear!” 

To  tell  Tommy,  clearly,  w'as  unnecessary. 
She  might  be  through  with  the  Stork  tomor¬ 
row.  What  was  the  use  of  going  into  that? 

“I  don’t  have  to  report  to  him,  do  I,”  she 
demanded  of  the  Stork,  “every  time  I  want 
a  little  fun?  What’s  the  idea?” 

“There  isn’t  any  such  idea,”  prcKlaimed 
the  Stork. 

So  their  affair  began— although  few  peo¬ 
ple  would  have  called  it  that.  It  seemed  so 
slight. 

Had  it  been  otherwise,  indeed.  Tommy 
must  have  noticed  some  of  the  incidents  that 
happened  early  in  April — the  day  when 
Diane  left  him  standing  downstairs  for 
nearly  an  hour,  outside  the  Mauritanian 
Building,  while  she  went  up  to  give  Stork 
a  lx)ok  on  modem  art  criticism;  the  night 
when  she  refused  to  leave  Sylvester’s  until 
after  the  painter  had  arrived;  the  cessation 
of  all  remarks  about  Diane  by  the  painter; 
the  Sunday  noon  at  the  Brevoort,  where  it 
slipped  out,  while  he  and  Stork  breakfasted, 
that  the  painter — who  never  went  north  of 
the  Metrojxjlitan  Museum  if  he  could  avoid 
it— had  been  in  Rhinebeck  only  the  day 
before. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  some  one 
of  these  incidents  might  have  made  its  im¬ 
pression  upon  him,  trivial  as  they  all  were. 
But  that  week  happenetl  to  be  the  week  he 
met  Maizie  again — for  the  one  and  only 
time! — and  so  they  passed  unnoticed. 
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All  he  could  think  of  at  the  moment  was 
the  incredible  emotion  which  the  sight  of 
her  had  roused  in  him  once  more.  He  could 
barely  hear  the  Stork  talking  in  the  Bre- 
voort  breakfast  room. 

There  had  been  a  kind  of  clear  sunshine  in 
the  air  as  he  had  gone  down  Tenth  Street — 
clear  sunshine  and  a  deep  blue  sky  that 
seemed  to  hold  in  its  keen,  cool  depths  a 
promise  of  spring:  an  atmosphere  through 
which  the  lines  of  the  old  houses  seemed  to  be 
etched  with  surprising  distinctness;  an  at¬ 
mosphere  which  brought  back  to  him  in 
some  mysterious  manner,  memories  of  New 
Canaan. 

There  had  been  a  kind  of  slumbering  emo¬ 
tion  in  his  heart  even  before  he  had  rounded 
the  comer  of  Fifth  Avenue  by  the  church¬ 
yard,  with  its  bare  lawn  within  the  iron  rail¬ 
ings. 

Then  he  had  caught  sight  of  Maizie,  turn¬ 
ing  in  at  the  church  gate — her  hand  upon  a 
man’s  arm,  familiarly. 

Maizie!  In  a  light-blue  hat,  with  just  a 
hint  of  Puritan  bonnet  in  its  shap>e,  cmshed 
down  over  her  golden  hair;  and  in  her  brown 
eyes  that  mist. 

Maizie! 

Emotion  had  caught  him  by  the  throat 
with  a  sudden  clutch  that  had  nearly  stran¬ 
gled  him.  Maizie  and  New  Canaan,  and 
the  Sunday  mornings  of  childhood;  the  side¬ 
walks  beneath  the  old  elms,  and  his  grand¬ 
father’s  mottled  hands  on  his  gold-headed 
cane;  youth’s  (Ireams  and  soul  of  honor — 
all  had  been  mixed,  somehow,  in  the  emo¬ 
tion  which  had  brought  him  to  a  dead  halt 
upon  the  sidewalk,  his  hands  clenched  be¬ 
hind  him. 

He  had  with  difficulty  restrained  himself 
from  ciyffiig  her  name  aloud. 

“Maizie!” 

It  had  been  a  whisper. 

'Then  he  had  crossed  the  street,  leaving 
her  standing  by  the  gate,  gazing  after  him 
while  he  went,  in  his  soul  cold  realization 
that  he  was  doing  an  insane  thing— but  he 
could  not  stay  and  talk  to  her!  He  must 
get  awayr  He  must  blot  it  out! 

Inexplicable,  but  absolutely  true.  .  .  . 

“Let’s  go  rout  out  Rudy,”  he  proposed  to 
Stork,  interrupting  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
labored  explanation  about  Rhinebeck  and 
Diane.  “I  feel  the  need  of  gin!” 

They  went,  leaving  the  explanation  for¬ 
ever  unfinished — and  unnoticed! 


There  were  some  nights  directly  after 
that,  indeed,  when  Stork  could  have  kissed 
Diane  beneath  his  very  eyes  and  Tommy 
would  not  have  seen  it. 

“You’re  drinking  too  much,”  Johnny 
Firth  advised  him. 

“There  are  worse  things,”  replied  Tom¬ 
my.  And  he  endeavored  to  escajje  his  mem¬ 
ories  once  more. 

.\11  the  hours  he  spent  with  Diane,  all  the 
evenings  he  spent  with  Stork  and  Jimmy, 
all  those  parties  he  attended,  during  the 
last  two  weeks  of  April,  were  that  and  noth¬ 
ing  more. 

“  'O  EALLY,  it’s  quite  insulting,  John,” 
Mary  Dumbarton  told  her  husband 
at  breakfast  in  the  white-paneled  dining¬ 
room  in  New  Canaan,  one  morning  about 
that  time.  “I  had  a  letter  from  Eleanor  to¬ 
day.  They’re  coming  back  next  w'eek.  We 
ought  to  do  something!” 

“Meaning?”  inquired  John  Dumbarton. 

“WTiy,  an  allowance,  naturally!  Or  a 
house!”  There  had  been  a  hint  of  irritation 
in  her  voice.  “W'e  ought  to  decide  on  what 
we  are  willing  to  do  for  Tommy — and  pro¬ 
pose  it  to  the  Shirleys.  They  certainly 
can’t  go  live  in  that  dreadful  place  he  lives 
in  now.” 

“It  isn’t  so  dreadful.” 

“It’s  imf>ossible,  socially.” 

“Are  they  going  in  for  society?” 

It  w’as  a  calm  tone  in  which  he  put  the 
question;  but  Mary  Dumbarton  under¬ 
stood  him. 

“Oh.  John!”  she  said. 

The  inference  w-as  that  it  was  a  silly  ques¬ 
tion. 

“Well.”  John  Dumbarton  said  at  last,  “I 
supp>ose  there  is  no  use  in  beating  about  the 
bush.”  He  took  out  a  cigar  and  looked  at 
it.  “I  don’t  propose  to  do  anything  for 
Tommy.” 

Distinct  silence  fell  in  the  breakfast 
room. 

“For  your  only  son?” 

“For  my  only  son.” 

Mary  Dumbarton’s  hands  closed  softly. 

“Just  why  not?” 

“Because  I  don’t  want  his  life  ruined.” 

“You  mean,”  she  asked  a  little  coldly, 
“because  you  don’t  happen  to  like  Diane?” 

“She  is  entertaining,”  he  had  admitted. 

“But—” 

“Not  a  good  wife  for  him.” 
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“No  matter  if  he  loves  her?” 

“Her  name  is  Shirley,”  John  Dumbarton 
said,  irrelevantly. 

Mary  Dumbarton  controlled  herself  with 
an  effort.  “I  wonder,”  she  said,  “if  you 
realize  that  you  are  acting  a  good  deal  like 
an  old  fool.” 

“I  imagine  you  would  think  so,”  John 
Dumbarton  agreed. 

“I  don’t  think  I  understand  you.” 

“You  never  have,”  he  answered  her. 

Conversational  lightness  returned  to  Mary 
Dumbarton. 

“But,  John,”  she  pointed  out,  “you  really 
haven’t  anything  definite  against  Diane — 
just  a  prejudice.  And  after  all  it’s  Tommy 
who  has  to  be  satisfied:  not  us.  She  has 
youth  and  prettiness  and  family  and  money 
and  position.  It’s  pretty  formidable.” 

“Not  to  me,”  John  Dumbarton  said. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  she  asked. 

“They  can  pass  away,”  he  answered 
enigmatically. 

“So  can  anything,  for  that  matter,”  she 
retorted. 

“Not  everything,”  he  said. 

“What  do  you  mean?”i 

“Unselfishness,”  he  replied.  “Or  truth.” 

He  lit  his  cigar  rather  carefully,  while  she 
went  straight  to  her  desk  and  penned  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Tommy. 

To  Tommy  it  was  Uke  an  unexpected 
bombshell  in  a  fool’s  paradise — waking  him 
with  a  crash  to  the  realities  of  life;  waking 
him  to  a  realization  of  the  length  of  time  the 
engagement  had  lasted,  to  the  swift  passage 
of  the  days  since  Christmas,  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  was  making  a  fool  of  himself. 

A  LONG  time  he  sat  with  that  letter,  in- 
deed,  in  the  studio;  before  him  a 
glimpse  of  New  Canaan  and  his  father’s  self- 
contained  figure  by  the  fire,  listening  in  si¬ 
lence,  as  always,  to  the  vibrant  flow  of  con¬ 
versation  from  the  white-haired  woman  by 
the  lamp. 

This  was  not  simply  a  letter,  he  realized. 
It  was  more  a  symbol  of  the  loneliness,  the 
unhappiness,  the  deception  which  had  crept 
into  his  relations  with  every  one  since  the 
day  he  met  Diane. 

He  had  felt  that  poignantly,  the  one  week¬ 
end  he  had  gone  home  before  his  father  and 
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mother  had  gone  to  Bermuda.  He  had  felt  | 

it  walking  to  church  with  his  father,  down 
the  stone  sidewalks,  under  the  elms,  to  the 
familiar  quiet  church  where  the  thinly  scat¬ 
tered  congregation  sat  among  the  white  j 

pews  on  the  red  mohair  cushions.  He  felt 
it  now,  with  this  letter  in  his  hand,  speak¬ 
ing  of  all  the  endless  arguments  and  ha¬ 
rangues  that  must  have  gone  on  in  the 
house  in  Primrose  Lane. 

Somehow,  he  seemed  to  be  so  singularly  l 

alone  in  this  thing — in  everything. 

And  yet  .  .  . 

“It’s  gone  far  enough,  I  suppose,”  he  told 
Stork,  in  BertoUni’s.  “I’m  going  to  stop 
all  this  nonsense  and  settle  down.” 

“Why,  what’s  happened?”  inquired  Stork, 
after  an  instant’s  pause. 

“The  Shirleys  are  coming  home  next 
week,”  he  answered. 

He  thought:  “It  makes  no  difference, 
after  ten  years,  who  you  married!” 

“I  see,”  the  Stork  said,  with  an  odd  con¬ 
straint. 

There  were  deep  lines  in  Tommy’s  face, 
he  noticed. 

“For  God’s  sake,”  said  Tommy,  “finish 
your  murals  and  let’s  all  three  meet  in  Paris 
or  Spain — I’m  sick  of  New  York,  I  guess. 

’  I’ll  pay  the  expenses.  You  paid  ’em  to 
Munich— it  seems  a  thousand  years  ago.” 

“We  could,  I  suppose,”  Stork  admitted. 

“You  could  do  some  Sf)anish  stuff — like 
your  New  Mexican  series.” 

“Why — ”  said  Stork,  and  hesitated. 

“I’ll  think  it  over,  and  tell  you  my  decision 
tomorrow.” 

“Oh,  to  hell  with  tomorrow!”  exclaimed 
Tommy.  “You’ll  come.  Why  not?” 

“Maybe  Diane  wouldn’t  like  it.” 

“You  know  she  would,”  said  Tommy. 

“This  isn’t  a  bourgeois  wedding  trip!” 

“Well,”  said  Stork,  “maybe  I  will.”  And 
he  rose  in  Bertolini’s  and  called  for  his  bill. 

“I’ve  got  to  get  down  to  the  building  before 
this  sun  fades,”  he  said.  “I’ll  see  you  to¬ 
night  at  the  Vanity  Club.  Are  you  bring¬ 
ing  Diane?” 

“Yes.” 

“Good,”  said  Stork. 

And  he  walked  out  of  Bertolini’s,  leaving 
Tommy  still  sitting  at  the  wooden  table, 
the  letter  crumpled  in  his  pocket. 


That  fateful  night  at  the  Vanity  Club  was  to  work  a  profound  change  in 
Tommy’s  life  and  to  give  it  a  more  solid  foundation — as  you  will  learn  in  the 
conclusion  of  Mr.  Bellamy’s  novel,  in  March  Everybody’s,  out  February  14. 
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When  Two  Different  Men  Plainly  Want  a  Girl  to  Marry 
Them  and  She  Likes  Both  Awfully  Well  but  Can't  Be 
Sure  She  Loves  Either^  What  Is  the  Poor  Girl  to  Do? 


By  John  Farrar 


IT  WAS  too  glorious  a  morning  for  a  girl 
of  twenty  to  be  forced  to  reflect  that 
she  had  passed  a  sleepless  night. 
Long  Island  Sound  was  a  restless  blue 
and  gold  mass  of  choppy  waves.  The  gar¬ 
dens  of  Chester  Coyt’s  Oyster  Bay  estate 
were  as  fresh  and  as  youthfully  gay  as  his 
only  daughter  should  have  b^n.  Nancy 
Coyt  slammed  the  door  of  the  bath  house 
viciously,  shook  out  her  bright  green 
bathing-suit,  looked  into  the  mirror  and 
saw  that  her  eyes  were  red,  threw  first  one 
slipper,  then  another  into  a  corner  and  began 
to  slip  from  her  sport  clothes. 

“V^y  can’t  they  let  you  alone?”  she 
shouted,  apparently  to  the  large  black 
spider  mo\’vig  as  swiftly  as  he  was  able 
across  the  cement  floor.  No  one  was 
molesting  the  spider,  so  it  was  clear  that 
Nancy  was  generalizing,  that  she  had  come 
face  to  face  on  this  bright  summer  morning 
with  the  fact  that  some  person  or  other  is 
always  interfering  with  the  steady  progress 
of  life  as  we’d  like  to  lead  it.  With  Nancy, 
the  interference  was,  at  this  p)oint,  largely 
emotional.  Marriage!  Why  should  she 
marry?  She  supp>osed  it  was  time  that  she 
did;  but  she  didn’t  want  to  be  bothered. 
Why  couldn’t  she  go  on  being  nice  to  one 
boy  after  another,  or,  preferably,  to  three 
or  four  at  a  time?  It  was  absurd  that  this 
should  have  happened  to  her.  It  was  not 
only  absurd,  it  was  inconvenient.  She 
wanted  to  go  to  France  in  August  and  here 
was  life  all  of  a  sudden  becoming  compli¬ 
cated!  Was  she  in  love?  She  might  have 
denied  it,  but  she  didn’t — well,  she  guessed 
she  was  in  love.  Her  sleepless  night  forced 
her  to  that  admission.  She  wasn’t  ac¬ 


customed  to  sleepless  nights.  Love  itself 
was  simple  enough — if  you  were  in  love 
with  a  p)erfectly  respectable  man  and  he 
was  in  love  with  you.  But  with  whom  was 
she  in  love?  There,  Nancy  Coyt,  twenty, 
exceedingly  wealthy,  exceedingly  beautiful 
and,  at  the  moment,  exceedingly  worried, 
came  face  to  face  with  a  terrifying  fact. 
She  didn’t  know. 

Bob  or  Bunny,  Bob  or  Bunny,  Bob  or 
Bunny — those  two  words  came  to  sing 
idiotically  through  her  tired  brain.  Ever 
since  she  had  left  the  dance  at  the  Piping 
Rock  Club  early  the  night  before — Bob 
and  Bunny,  Bob  and  Bunny,  Gosh  how 
funny — Gosh  how — 

No!  It  wasn’t  funny.  She  was  absurd. 
They  had  both  been  at  the  dance,  constant 
in  their  attentions,  eying  each  other  with 
polite  fury.  Bob  Peab^y,  dreamy,  shy, 
quiet,  studying  law,  not  handsome — no,  but 
his  eyes  were  violet,  somehow,  and  wistful. 
Bunny  Thatcher,  active,  dominating,  voted 
the  handsomest  man  in  his  class  at  Prince¬ 
ton,  crack  baseball  pitcher,  excellent  game 
of  golf,  bond  salesman — his  eyes  were  not 
wistful,  they  were  black.  They  took  you 
in  at  a  glance.  They  didn’t  give  you  a 
chance  to  think.  Nancy  was  afraid  of 
Bunny  Thatcher! 

Last  night  they  had  both  asked  her  to 
marry  them.  It  wasn’t  the  first  time.  It 
was  becoming  a  weekly  performance.  Yet 
she  couldn’t  marry  either  of  them,  because 
she  didn’t  dare  let  the  other  one  go.  Bob 
was  almost  the  perfect  comp>anion — wise, 
intelligent,  thoughtful.  It  was  Bunny, 
though,  she  wras  forced  to  admit,  who  gave 
her  the  thrills.  He  had  that  quality.  He 
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could  dramatize  the  slightest  event.  Life 
became  an  adventure  the  moment  Bunny’s 
red  roadster  whizzed  in  front  of  your  door. 
He  plucked  excitement  from  the  most  barren 
hour. 

She  had  run  away  from  them  last  night, 
found  her  own  car,  driven  home  by  herself. 
They  had  both  telephoned  immediately — to 
say  good  night.  Poor  dears!  It  wasn’t 
fair  to  them.  They  were  making  monkeys 
of  themselves,  or,  p>erhaps — and  she  laughed 
to  herself — they  were  a  bit  more  like  grass¬ 
hoppers.  What  nice  grasshopjpers,  though! 
However,  her  sleepless  night  had  resulted 
definitely  in  one  thing.  She  wouldn’t  keep 
them  waiting  any  longer.  She  would  force 
herself  to  a  decision  immediately.  That 
was  why  she  wanted  to  run  away  from  the 
house  this  morning,  more  j)articularly  from 
the  telephone.  Bob  and  Bunny,  Bob  and 
Bunny — they  would  Ijoth  call  her  before  ten 
o’clock — to  say  good  morning,  and  to  argue 
persistently  about  when  they  could  see  her 
next;  and  she  was  tired,  too  tired  to  know 
when  she  wanted  to  see  them.  Yet  refusal 
would  mean  a  floorl  of  telegrams,  telephone 
calls,  flowers,  candy,  what-not.  Even  mar¬ 
riage  would  be  a  relief  after  this  elaborate 
and  whirlwind  dual  courtship. 

SHE.  ran  down  the  walk  to  the  pier, 
climbed  down  to  the  float  and  stood 
looking  out  over  the  Sound.  Her  father’s 
yacht  lay  alongside  the  pier.  A  rocky  p)oint 
jutting  out  to  the  north  and  another  one  to 
the  south  formed  a  sort  of  cove,  and  in 
this  harbor  several  sailboats  and  motor 
launches  were  anchored.  There  was  her 
own  thirty-foot  Dolphin,  slim,  white,  p)er- 
fcctly  propHjrtioned.  Her  sails  were  furled. 
She  lay  pieacefully  in  the  sunlight.  There 
were  no  telephones  on  the  Dolphin.  Nancy 
ran  up  on  the  diving-board,  and  an  instant 
after  her  yellow  bathing-cap,  her  green  suit 
and  her  white  arms  punctured  the  bay  with 
color  as  she  swam  toward  the  sailboat,  with 
K>ng,  easy  p)owerful  strokes. 

Nancy  had  not  realized  that  she  was 
Ijeing  watched  as  she  stood  on  the  diving- 
board,  nor  that  her  charms  as  a  swimmer 
were  being  noted.  Had  she  seen  the  young 
man  hidden  behind  a  pile  of  rocks  on  the 
northerly  p)oint,  she  would  scarcely  have 
worried,  unless  it  had  proved  to  be  Bob  or 
Bunny.  She  was  used  to  being  watched. 
She  was  used  to  being  admired. 
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The  young  man  behind  the  pile  of  recks 
was  well  under  thirty.  He  was  dark- 
skinned  and  dark-eyed.  His  black  hair 
was  curly;  but  not  too  curly.  His  lips  were 
red  and  a  little  too  full;  but  their  fulness 
was  lost  in  the  rare  infectious  quality  of  his 
smile.  You  noticed  first  his  eyes,  then  his 
smile,  then  his  hands.  They  were  square, 
powerful  and  p>ossessed  of  that  languorous 
grace  that  often  marks  the  athlete  who 
no  longer  piractices  his  skill.  They  were 
dominating  hands;  yet,  semehow,  soft.  He 
wore  a  suit  of  p)alm  beach  cloth.  It  was 
a  betrayal.  The  cut  was,  undeniably, 
snappy.  So  was  the  red  and  green  band  on 
his  straw’  hat.  So  were  the  sp>ort  shoes. 
A  beach  bag  rested  on  the  rocks  beside 
him.  A  pair  of  field  glasses  hung  from  a 
strap  over  his  shoulder.  He  was  using 
them  now,  to  look  at  Nancy  Coyt  as  she 
crawled  onto  the  deck  of  the  Dolphin, 
stretched  her  hands  over  her  head,  then  sat 
cross-legged  on  the  edge  of  the  boat,  supv 
p)orting  her  elbows  on  her  knees,  her  chin 
in  her  hands. 

The  young  man  found  her  thoroughly  ad¬ 
mirable  from  his  fortress  among  the  rocks. 
She  had  taken  off  her  bathing-cap,  and  her 
hair,  yellow,  tousled  with  an  occasional 
copp)ery  note,  cascaded  to  her  waist.  She 
was  slim  and  muscular.  Her  skin  was 
flushed  with  sunburn,  her  face  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  somber,  but  even  deep  thought  could 
not  conceal  its  p)iquancy,  or,  at  least,  so  the 
young  man  on  the  rocks  thought. 

He  was  still  smiling  as  he  put  dowm  his 
glass,  looked  about  to  make  sure  that  he  wras 
not  being  watched,  and  began  to  divest 
himself  of  the  telltale  snappy-cut  suit.  He 
had  not  stopped  smiling;  but  the  smile  had 
liecome  one  of  determination  rather  than 
sj)eculation. 

Nancy,  dabbling  her  feet  now  over  the 
edge  of  the  Dolphin,  tried  heroically 
to  marshal  her  thoughts.  Yet  whenever 
she  came  writh  determination  to  concrete 
consideration  of  her  problem,  she  found 
herself  wrandering  off  to  vague  speculations 
as  to  her  general  character.  Were  all  girls 
like  this?  Did  they  all  fall  in  love  with  two 
men?  Were  two  typjes  of  men  necessary 
for  her  happiness?  Of  course  not!  Her 
mother,  for  example:  how  happy  her  mother 
had  been!  She  paused  in  her  thought.  Yet 
had  her  mother  been  happy?  She  re- 
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membered,  now,  little  incidents  of  anger 
and  frustration,  p>erhaps  too  frequently 
arising  in  parental  domesticity.  One  could 
not  be  sure.  Other  girls  seemed,  to  the 
observer,  to  choose  a  husband  with  dis- 
[Mitch.  True,  they  often  kept  a  score  of 
them  paying  court;  but  it  was  usually  a  sort 
of  game  of  admiration,  a  mock  gallantrj* 
with  only  a  remote  and  teasingly  pleasant 
possibility  of  matrimony.  Still — how  could 
she  know?  Perhaps,  after  all,  she  was  like 
the  rest. 

Bob  and  Bunny!  She  would  consider 
them,  quite  carefully.  First,  Bob.  What 
would  married  life  like  writh  Bob? 

There  would  be  a  good  home,  with  good 
books,  with  intelligent  friends.  There 
would  be  many  evenings  at  home  while  Bob 
studied;  not  frequent  theaters  or  parties, 
not  much  dancing.  Bob  would  be  tender, 
always  thinking  of  her.  He  loved  her 
deeply,  she  knew.  He  had  no  gift  of  play¬ 
ing  any  game  of  love.  He  worshiped  her, 
honestly  and  sincerely.  If  she  cared  for 
Bob,  it  would  mean  everything  to  him, 
she  knew.  If  not — well,  he  had  no  small 
masculine  trickeries  to  awaken  her  to 
affection.  Would  she  be  contented  with 
him?  Could  he  hold  her?  Wasn’t  it  a 
little  like  going  from  your  own  home  into 
another  atmosphere  quietly  similar?  She 
stirred  uneasily.  It  was  comfortable.  It 
was  simple.  She  was  too  eager  for  life  to 
take  it  at  its  easiest.  Marriage  with  Bob 
would  not  s  be  an  experiment,  it  would 
be  a  certainty.  Did  she  want  a  certainty? 
Children?  Yes!  Her  children  would  be  safe 
in  Bob’s  home.  Bob!  She  thought  of  him 
as  the  best  friend  she  had  ever  had.  She 
knew  that  he  had  never  cared  for  any  one 
before  he  met  her. 

Bunny?  How  very  different!  Bunny, 
who  had  paid  elaborate  tribute  to  the 
most  popular  debutantes  over  half  a  decade; 
Bunny,  with  whom  marriage  would  be  a 
constant  rush  of  parties  and  quick  under¬ 
taking  of  new  schemes  for  entertainment. 
Bunny  made  her  uneasy  when  he  entered  a 
room.  He  was  direct.  If  he  wanted  a  kiss 
he  took  it.  If  he  wanted  to  see  her,  he 
usually  saw  her.  It  made  no  difference  if 
she  told  him  she  had  a  headache.  He 
w’ould  answer  her  that  he  could  cure  the 
pain.  If  he  heard  that  she  was  going  to 
towTi  to  do  some  shopping,  he  met  her  for 
lunch,  shopped  with  her,  and  amused  her 


by  flirting  disgracefully  with  the  salesgirls. 
Her  father  adored  him.  Bunny  was  already 
highly  successful  in  Wall  Street — because 
of  his  golf  game,  she  assured  him,  and  he 
informed  her  that  she  was  forgetting  his 
smile.  He  was  arrogant,  selfish,  wrilful. 
Of  what  sort  of  home  he  would  create  for 
her,  she  had  no  vision.  She  would  be  happy, 
she  knew',  in  his  arms.  She  loved  him. 

SUDDENLY  she  jumped  to  her  feet,  with 
a  little  cry.  Of  course  she  loved  him. 
If  he  were  with  her  now,  she  would  forget 
everything,  all  her  speculations  and  doubts 
— she  would  be  perfectly  happy  if  he  should 
crawl  over  the  side  of  the  Dolphin  now! 
Yes — she  loved  Bunny!  Bob  was  a  goo<l 
brother,  that’s  what  one  said  of  the  man 
one  almost  loved  but  didn’t  quite.  Yet 
she  seemed,  at  this  point,  to  be  acutely 
conscious  of  those  wistful  eyes  and  that 
whimsical  smile.  .  Did  she  love  Bunny,  so 
much? 

What  did  a  girl  want  in  the  man  she 
married,  anyway?  She  suspected  that  she 
knew  hundreds  of  men  like  Bunny,  and 
only  one  or  two  like  Bob.  What  should 
she  do?  What  should  she  do?  She  felt 
tremendously  wicked — almost  polygamous! 
That  was  amusing:  “Nancy  Coyt,  Polyga¬ 
mist!”  Headlines  in  Town  Topics.  And 
after  the  scandal  had  subsided  she ‘would 
probably  end  as  the  star  of  a  Broadway 
revue.  Oh!  She  was  becoming  rapidly 
more  and  more  foolish.  She  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  decide  between  them  today. 
What  should  she  do? 

At  which  juncture  a  dark  head  and  a  pair 
of  brown  arms  appeared  over  the  side  of  the 
Dolphin. 

“Hullo  there!”  said  a  deep  voice. 

Nancy  turned  in  time  to  see  a  slim  young 
gentleman  in  a  blue  bathing-suit  scramble 
on  deck  and  stand  there,  dripping,  easeful 
and  genial. 

“Weren’t  expecting  company?  Well,  here 
I  am.  Sorry  to  butt  in.  Couldn’t  resist 
it.  You  looked  so  pretty  sitting  there- 
and  kinda  lonesome,  too.  C’mon!  Sit 
down.” 

Nancy  flushed  a  little.  This  was  an  orig¬ 
inal  young  man.  W^here  had  she  met  him? 
There  was  something  vaguely  reminiscent 
in  the  poise  of  his  body,  the  assurance  of 
his  manner,  the  look  in  his  eyes.  Per¬ 
haps  she  had  met  him  at  Palm  Beach.  He 
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was  certainly  fresh;  but,  she  admitted,  he 
was  undeniably  attractive. 

“Who  are  you  and  where  did  you  come 
from,  Nereus?”  she  questioned. 

“Huh?”  his  dark  eyes  showed  puzzle¬ 
ment.  “Oh,  I  came  from  over  yonder.” 
He  waved  his  hand  indefinitely.  “You 
wouldn’t  know  my  name.  Call  me  ‘Jack’ — 
it’s  as  good  as  any  other.  Glad  to  see  me?” 

He  smiled  a  joyous,  magnetic  smile. 
His  eyes  took  her  in  hungrily.  She  shivered 
a  little  at  the  look.  There  was  something 
romantic  in  those  eyes.  She  couldn’t  read 
any  meaning  into  them.  What  was  the 
thought  behind  them?  She  was  strangely  at 
home  with  this  young  person.  Nevertheless, 
he  was  unconventional.  She  must  tell  him 
so  presently.  She’d  best  send  him  away — 
after  a  little,  after  she  had  made  an  attempt 
to  fathom  the  mystery.  She  was  just  about 
to  speak  to  him  but  he  didn’t  give  her  the 
opportunity. 

“Aw,  come  on!  Sit  down,  sister.  What’s 
your  name?  Eh?” 

“Nancy!”  she  replied,  realizing  perfectly 
that  she  should  have  upbraided  him. 

“Bully  name,  Nancy!  Grandmother’s 
name  was  Nancy.”  He  turned  around  to 
obseiA'e  her  the  better.  “Say!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed  with  a  wide-eyed,  flashing  smile, 
which  seemed  to  involve  amazingly  every 
feature  in  his  face.  “You’re  beautiful!” 

She  gasped.  She  sat  down  beside  him  on 
the  deck  suddenly,  frowned  into  his  eyes. 
It  was  difiicult  to  frown  into  those  mis¬ 
chievous  eyes. 

“What  impudence!”  she  exclaimed. 

“Haven’t  I  got  a  right  to  notice  how 
lieautiful  you  are?  How-  could  I  help  it?” 

She  laughed  this  time  in  spite  of  herself. 
She  had  forgotten  all  her  troubles  in  the 
l)resence  of  this  engagingly  handsome  young 
man  whose  talk  wras  both  exceedingly  ordi¬ 
nary  and  refreshingly  impolite. 

“T^OU'RE  very  direct,  sir.  People 

*  usually  take  a  more  subtle  way  of 
telling  me  that — ” 

“WTiat’s  people  to  me!  You  admit  you’re 
l)eautiful,  I  know  you’re  beautiful — why  in 
blazes  shouldn’t  I  say  you’re  beautiful? 
Now  w'e  understand  each  other,  eh?”  He 
moved  closer. 

“You  astonish  me.”  She  was  laughing 
into  his  eyes  now'.  He  was  undoubtedly 
some  college  youngster  W'eek-ending  at  a 
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neighbor’s,  playing  a  part  for  sport,  and 
playing  it  admirably.  “For  directness  you 
w'ould  undoubtedly  be  equaled  only  by  an 
.Australian  bushman.” 

“Maybe,”  he  admitted.  “Must  be  right. 
You  said  it.  Well,  I’ve  told  you  what  I 
think  of  you.  What  do  you  think  of  me?” 

“Well,  sir” — Nancy  flicked  one  browm 
foot  in  the  water  and  sprayed  him  with 
w’hite  drops — “I  think  you’re  just  about  the 
freshest  person  I’ve  ever  met!” 

“That’s  all  right,”  he  assured  her. 
“I’ll  admit  I’m  fresh;  but  don’t  you  think 
I’m  handsome?” 

She  gasf^d.  He  seemed  perfectly  seri¬ 
ous. 

“VVTiy!”  she  laughed.  “Why,  you’re  not 
bad-looking.” 

“You  admit  it?”  He  squared  his 
shoulders.  “Good  pair  of  shoulders,  aren’t 
they?  Don’t  often  see  a  pair  of  shoulders 
like  that.  Say!”  He  jumped  to  his  feet. 
“Haven’t  got  any  cigarettes  around,  have 

J'OU?” 

She  scrambled  to  her  feet  also.  “Yes — 
in  the  cabin.  I’ll  get  them.” 

He  did  not  offer  to  get  them  but  wandered 
to  the  prow  and  looked  out  over  the  Sound. 
As  she  was  rummaging  below  for  the  ciga¬ 
rettes,  he  shouted  to  her; 

“Got  a  pair  of  glasses?” 

“No!”  she  told  him.  She  had  taken  them 
ashore  to  be  adjusted  and  had  neglected  to 
return  them.  .As  she  came  on  deck  with 
cigarettes  and  matches,  she  thought  that 
he  seemed  disappointed  about  the  glasses. 

He  smoked  in  quick,  nervous  puffs.  His 
manner  of  smoking  was  the  one  thing  about 
him  that  had* not  pleased  some  instinct  in 
her.  It  reminded  her,  too,  of  some  one  else, 
or — she  must  have  met  him  before. 

“Please  tell  me  who  you  are!”  she 
pleaded.  They  sat  down  again. 

“Certaiifly  not,  Nancy — -and  behave 
yourself,  old  girl.  Call  me  ‘Jack’!” 

“Well,  Jack,  then,  it’s  about  time  for  me 
to  w'ander  home  through  the  waves.” 

“Aw,  no!”  There  was  a  tone  of  childish 
pleading  in  his  voice.  “You  aren’t  going 
to  leave  me  now!”  He  leaned  over  quickly, 
put  his  arms  around  her  and  kissed  her. 

There  were  several  spectacular  things 
she  might  have  done.  She  did  none  of 
them.  Instead,  she  admitted  to  herself 
that  she  hadn’t  minded  his  kissing  her; 
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that  she  had  known  instinctively  that  he 
would  kiss  her.  The  last  thing  in  the  world 
she  wanted  to  do  was  to  go  home;  yet, 
perv'ersely,  she  persisted. 

‘T  must  go  home — there  are  a  million 
things  for  me  to  do  before  lunch  time.” 

“You’re  not  going  to  do  any  of  ’em, 
sister.  I’ll  tell  you  what  you’re  going  to 
do.”  He  tossed  his  cigarette  away  and  got 
up.  She  looked  up  at  him  questioningly. 
He  smiled. 

“Feel  that  breeze?  Well,  ma’am,  get  out 
your  chart.  I’ll  undo  the  sails  and  rig  ’em. 
Guess  we’re  both  fair  sailors.  We’ll  take 
a  little  cruise  over  to  Connecticut  and  back. 
How’s  that  for  adventure?  We’ll  stop  at 
Greenwich,  say,  or  Stamford — got  anything 
to  eat  down  there?” 

She  nodded.  What  a  mad  plan!  Yet 
she  wanted  to  go.  It  was  a  perfect  day  for 
sailing.  He  was  perfect  company.  Fresh, 
with  nothing  to  say,  yet  the  sort  of  p>erson 
who  made, her  feel  at  home,  vdth  whom  she 
was  contented  to  be.  Already  she  felt  that 
she  had  known  him  for  years.  He  was  that 
kind.  Of  course  she  would  go.  A  whole 
day’s  rest  from  Bob  and  Bunny. 

“We  could  be  back  by  tea  time?”  she 
questioned. 

“Sure — with  this  wind.  Besides,  you  got 
a  kicker  in  there,  haven’t  you?  We  can  use 
the  old  gas  if  we  need  to.  Hurry  up,  Nancy 
— ^we’re  off  for  a  voyage  of  adventure. 
Let’s  get  ’er  under  way.” 

“Aye,  aye,  sir!”  Nancy  laughed  up  at 
him. 

He  kissed  her  once  more,  lightly,  com¬ 
pletely  in  her  mood.  She  was  thoroughly 
under  his  spell  and  the  spell 'of  this  gusty 
blue  and  gold  day.  Life  seemed  now  to  be 
quite  empty  of  problems  as  this  new  ad¬ 
venture  offered  itself.  Nancy  was  not 
ordinarily  capricious;  but  today  her  mood 
demanded  that  she  abandon  herself  to  the 
mood  of  this  agile  and  determined  youngster 
who  now  busied  himself  at  rigging  the  ship. 

“Tell  you  what!”  he  advised.  “You  go 
down  now  and  get  out  the  eats — cans  and 
things,  I  suppose.  Just  set  ’em  out  so’s 
they’ll  be  ready  and  you  can  help  me  when 
we  get  under  way.  There’s  a  good  girl.” 

“Right-o,  captain,”  said  Nancy,  and 
vanished  into  the  cabin. 

Corbin  kept  ice  in  the  chest  for  use  eveiy’ 
day.  There  was  always  cold  meat,  lettuce, 
eggs.  How  she  would  surprise  that  confi¬ 


dent  young  man  who  e.xpected  a  cold 
luncheon  of  canned  goods! 

She  was  hunting  for  pajjer  and  kindlin'; 
wood  when  she  heard  a  splash,  as  if  some 
one  had  dived  from  the  boat,  the  sound  of 
a  fast  motorboat  approaching,  and  shouts. 
She  left  the  food  scattered  about  the  cabin 
and  scrambled  swiftly  up  the  ladder, 
shouting:  “Jack!  Jack!” 

He  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  The  bay  ha<  i 
become,  suddenly,  a  scene  of  action.  A 
slim  black  speed-boat  was  bearing  down 
upon  the  Dolphin.  From  the  south  a  row¬ 
boat  had  put  out  from  shore.  Along  the 
northerly  point  several  men  were  running. 
She  stood  there,  puzzled  and  alarmed;  the 
half-rigged  ship  was  rocking  unpleasantly. 
The  motor  launch  was  within  hailing  dis¬ 
tance  now. 

“Miss  Coyt!”  a  man’s  voice  shouted. 

She  replied. 

“Look  out!  We’re  coming  alongside!” 

The  launch  slowed  dowm  and  approached 
cautiously.  A  pleasant  young  Irishman 
leaped  from  it  to  Nancy’s  side — then  it  sped 
on  toward  the  Coyt  pier. 

The  young  man  seemed  ver>'  worried. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  gasp^  Nancy. 

“Sorry  to  bother  you.  Miss  Coyt,”  he 
apologized.  “You  were  talking  with  a 
young  man  here,  weren’t  you — a  few  mo¬ 
ments  ago?  I  hope  you’ll  excuse  me  if  I 
seem  impertinent,  but  I’m  Detective  Ser¬ 
geant  O’Hara  of  the  police  force.” 

■^JANCY  gave  a  little  cr>',  then  blushed 
as  she  saw  that  the  tall  detective 
sergeant  wore  a  pair  of  field  glasses  over  hi> 
shoulders. 

“I  was,”  she  answered.  “He — he’s  gone 
now\  He — he  jumped  ov'erboard!” 

“So  I  noticed,  miss!  Well,  you’re  well 
rid  of  him.  We’ll  be  putting  the  handcuff;' 
on  him  when  he  crawls  up  on  shore  some¬ 
where.  He  can’t  get  far  in  that  prett\ 
bathing-suit  of  his.  WTiat’d  he  tell  you  hi.- 
name  was?” 

“Why — ah — he — he  said  it  was — Jack!” 
she  stammered. 

“Precisely!  Jack,  the  Great  Lover,  wv 
call  him  at  headquarters.  He’s  usualh 
pretty  harmless.  Flirts  with  a  lady  or  two. 
runs  off  wth  ’em  sometimes,  robs  ’em. 
blackmails  their  family.  Oh,  they  do  sa} 
he  has  a  way  with  him!” 

Nancy  gave  a  little  scream. 
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“That’s  all  right,  miss;  he  had  no  ill  in¬ 
tentions  on  you.  He  was  just  getting  away 
from  us — that  was  all.”  He  smiled.  “Any¬ 
way,  that’s  the  way  we’ll  tell  it  to  the  re¬ 
porters.  You  see,  he  killed  a  girl  over  in 
Harlem  day  before  yesterday!  He’s  wanted 
particularly  for  that.” 

The  bay  suddenly  became  a  blurred  whirl 
of  mad  color  to  Nancy.  She  swayed  over 
against  the  mast.  O’Hara  steadied  her. 

“Don’t  faint,  miss,  there’s  a  girl — and 
you’re  well  out  of  it  now,  miss!” 

Well  out  of  it!  She  smUed  grimly  as  he 
helped  her  into  the  motor  launch,  and  she 
assured  him  that  she  was  not  the  fainting 
kind.  She  had  swayed  not  because  of  any 
sudden  realization  of  personal  danger  from 
Jack,  the  Great  Lover — but  from  a  sudden 
clear  vision  she  had  seen.  It  was  haunting 
her  now  like  an  evil  sprite,  taunting  her  with 
dark  eyes  and  malignant  grin.  Jack  the 
Great  Lover  had  swept  her  into  a  world  of 
romance.  He  had  flirted  with  her  and  she 
had  liked  it.  He  had  reminded  her  of 
some  one — he  had  reminded  her  of  Bunny! 
and  he  was  wicked.  Was  her  feeling  for 
bunny  wicked?  Could  any  man  with 
Bunny’s  appeal  happen  along  and  gain  her 
sudden  affection?  It  was — it  was  horrible! 

A  whistle  shrilled  somewhere  on  the  south¬ 
ern  point  as  they  neared  the  Coyt  pier. 

“They  got  him!”  shouted  O’Hara,  looking 
through  his  glasses.  “Would  you  care  to 
have  a  word  with  him,  miss?” 

“No,  thanks!”  Nancy  shuddered. 

“Well,  I  can’t  say  as  I  blame  you,  miss. 
Take  my  advice:  when  the  reporters  come, 
don’t  say  nothin’ — ^just  keep  mum!” 

She’d  keep  mum,  all  right! 

As  they  climbed  to  the  pier,  she  turned 
pleadingly  to  O’Hara. 

“Will  you  explain  it  to  my  family?  I’m 
going  up  the  back  way — to — to  my  room. 
You  understand,  don’t  you?  I  want  to  be 
alone.” 

He  didn’t  understand,  of  course.  Why 
should  he?  He  didn’t  know  about  Bob  and 
Bunny,  and  how  much  Bunny  was  like — 
she  shuddered  again — like  Jack,  the  Great 
Lover! 

She  ran  to  the  back  of  the  house,  past 
the  servants,  up  the  stairs,  into  her  sitting- 
room.  She  locked  all  the  doors,  and  then 
did  not  fling  herself  sobbing  onto  the  bed. 
She  stood  looking  at  herself  in  a  full-length 
glass  by  her  dressing  table. 
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“Fool!”  she  shouted  at  that  winsome 
figure  in  a  tight  green  bathing-suit.  “Fooll 
You  must  marry  Bob,  of  course.  He  is 
gentle,  he  is  kind.  You  will  be  happy  with 
him  always.  How  long  would  the  great 
lover,  Bunny,  hold  you — or  you  him? 
It’s  absurd.  You  shall  marry  Bob.  So 
there!” 

She  stamped  her  foot — stamped  it  several 
times,  determinedly — then  ran  water  in  the 
tub,  rang  for  her  maid,  imlocked  the  doors 
and  prepared  to  make  herself  ready  for  the 
battery  of  questioning  family  that  would, 
at  any  moment,  let  fly  its  first  salvo! 

The  next  two  hours  were  a  rush  of  ex¬ 
citement:  anxious  father  and  mother, 
curious  maids,  even  more  curious  butlers, 
telephone  calls,  detectives,  reporters.  If 
she  had  been*  an  actress  looking  for  noto¬ 
riety  she  could  not  more  completely  have 
occupied  the  center  of  the  stage.  Once, 
they  called  her  to  the  telephone  and  it  was 
Bob — dear  Bob!  Of  course  he  would  have 
heard — of  course  he  would  remember  to 
telephone.  Should  she  tell  him  over  the 
phone — tell  him  she  had  decided  to  marry 
him —  No,  she’d  wait — that  was  the  sort 
of  thing  that  you  couldn’t  very  well  talk  of, 
over  the  phone. 

After  he  had  asked  the  usual  questions 
about  the  notorious  Jack  and  she  had  as¬ 
sured  him  that  she  was  neither  injured 
nor  frightened,  she  said: 

“Bob,  I  want  to  see  you — can’t  you  come 
right  out?” 

“I’d  like  to.  Gosh,  I’d  like  to!” 

“WeU?” 

“But  you  see,  Nancy — there’s  an  im¬ 
portant  case — I  ought  to  hear  the  testimony 
— you’ll  understand — business  before — ” 
“Of  course,”  she  assured  him;  but  some¬ 
how  a  listlessness  had  crept  into  her  tone. 

“I’ll  take  the  five  o’clock — be  with  you 
before  you  know  it — we  can  motor  over  to 
Piping  Rock  for  dinner — ” 

“Sure  thing!”  she  assured  him — and  their 
conversation  dwindled  through  inconsequen- 
tials  to  a  good-by. 

She  drifted  down  toward  the  library  as 
she  heard  the  half-hour  day  gong  for 
luncheon.  So  much  had  happ>ened  in  one 
short  morning. 

There  was  sudden  whirring  along  the 
gravel  road  outside,  a  flash  of  red,  a  jam¬ 
ming  of  brakes. 
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The  Greatest  Lover 


“Oh!”  And  she  was  in  Bunny’s  arms. 

“Poor  kid!”  he  was  murmuring.  “Poor 
little  kid!  I  came  right  out!  Thought 
you’d  need  me!  Here  I  am!”  He  kissed 
her — and  she  stayed  quietly  in  his  arms. 

Just  like  Bunny  Thatcher — dramatic,  but 
what  comforting  drama!  She  looked  up  at 
him.  Yes,  he  was  like  Jack,  the  Great 
Lover:  he  was  vivid;  he  was  quixotic;  he 
was — but — oh!  But  she  loved  him.  She 
sobbed  uncontrollably  on  his  shoulder. 

“There,  there,  Nancy,  my  dear!  And 
when  shall  we  be  married?” 

That  was  unfair  of  him — yes,  unfair; 
but — why  not? 

“Oh,  soon!  Soon!”  she  said  in  a  rush. 
“The  sooner  the  better!” 

He  laughed  loudly  and  gaily. 

“Right-o!  Is  your  father  here?  Come  on. 
my  dear — let’s  make  it  today.  You  don’t 
want  a  real  wedding,  do  you?  That’s  my 
own  Nancy!” 

They  were  married  in  the  little  chapel  at 
Latintown  before  Bob  Peabody  had  even 
started  to  catch  the  five  o’clock  train. 

A  S  THE  red  roadster  whizzed  toward  the 
Connecticut  ferr>'.  Bunny  turned  to  his 
rather  weary’  but  thoroughly  happy  bride. 

“Go^h!  I  should  like  to  have  had  a 


chance  to  beat  up  that  swine  of  a  Jack — what 
d’you  call  him?” 

Nancy  smiled.  “I  shouldn’t  if  I  were 
you — ” 

“And  why  not?” 

“He  did  you  a  good  turn.” 

“Huh!” 

She  leaned  over,  kissed  him,  and  at  the 
same  instant  thought,  “Poor  old  Bob!” 
After  all,  she’d  be  happy  with  Bunny  for  a 
Lime,  perhaps  always;  but  it  didn’t  matter: 
she  was  happy  now — she  loved  him. 

Reporters,  alienists,  the  editorial  writers 
in  the  press  proclaimed  Jack  Shannon,  alias 
Jack  the  Great  Lover,  an  extraordinary 
p>erson.  Stories  of  his  exploits  occupied 
front  pages  in  the  Sunday  supplements; 
but  Jack  himself  refused  to  be  interviewed, 
refused  large  sums  of  money  for  his  life 
story,  smiled  knowingly  at  the  bunches  of 
flowers  which  filled  his  cell,  the  gifts  of 
many  admirers.  .  The  day  before  he  went 
to  the  electric  chair,  he  made  his  one  public 
statement  to  a  group  of  reporters.  It  was 
not  a  new  idea,  nor  w’as  it  cleverly  phrased; 
but,  coming  from  Jack  the  Great  Lover,  it 
did  seem  to  gain  significance. 

“You  can  tell  ’em  for  me,”  he  said  with 
a  flash  of  his  dark  eves,  “that  women  are  all 
alike!" 


A  Valentine 

By  Theda  Kenyon 


1.\LWAYS  thought,  before,  a  Valentine 
Was  paper-lace,  held  w’ith  a  gory  heart, 

A  rotund  Cupid,  W’ith  his  gilded  dart, 

.\  sugared  message:  “Dear  One,  I  am  thine!” 

I  pictured  some  coquettish  Columbine 
Who  snared  poor  Punchinello,  with  high  art, 
Till  he — great,  clumsy  lout — could  not  depart, 
And  for  his  clowning,  could  but  weep  and  pine! 

But  now — I  know,  O  little  Love  of  IHine, 

Why  men  would  hide  them  back  of  paper-lace 
And  rosy  garlands,  where  pale  ribands  twine! 

I,  too,  am  dumb,  when  gazing  on  thy  face — 
And  glad  enough  to  say,  “Dear,  I  am  thine” — 
In  any  fashion,  by  the  good  Saint’s  grace! 


The  Fall  and  Rise  of  an  Amateur  Detective 


The  Doctor  Disagrees 

They  All  Thought  Detective  Stories  Had  Gone 
to  Jimmy's  Head;  but  He  Proved  at  Last 
That  He  Could  Make  Good  Use  of  Them 

.  By  Robert  A.  Simon 


Illustration  by  J.  \1.  Clement 

Begin  this  serial  with  any  instalment.  The  story  up  to  this  point  is  here. 


IN  JAIL!  Jimmy  Wrome,  sitting  on  a 
broken  chair  in  bis  cell,  laughed.  He, 
the  sleuth,  was  in  jail!  Flattering — 
for,  obviously,  he  was  there  because 
he  knew  too  much — and  wouldn’t  share  his 
knowledge  with  the  constituted  authorities 
— Brinze,  the  thick-headed  local  detective, 
and  Kenworthy,  the  blustering  district 
attorney. 

It  was  a  time,  though,  to  take  stock. 
Things  were  going  to  happen — and  soon. 
Jimmy  ran  over,  in  his  mind,  the  sequence 
of  events  that  had  brought  him  to  this  pass. 

Everything  began  with  Claire  Barton, 
with  whom  he  had  been — and  still  was — in 
love,  .\fter  accepting  his  attentions,  after 
giving  him  every  reason  to  be  hopeful,  she 
had  cast  him  ofif,  and  transferred  her  atten¬ 
tion  to  Blake  Hesbe.  Shocked  and  surprised 
to  the  point  of  illness,  Jimmy  had  gone  to 
see  Dr.  Hugh  Farrigan.  Hugh,  to  get  his 
mind  ofif  Claire,  had  set  him  to  reading  de¬ 
tective  stories,  and  had  thus  caused  the  sud¬ 
den  development  of  his  latent  abilities  as  a 
detective. 

Then  Hugh  had  taken  him  along  to  Leed 
Payne’s  house  as  one  of  a  week-end  party 
—and  Claire  and  Hesbe  had  turned  up 
among  the  guests.  So  had  Eddie  Endle, 
the  eminent  saxophone  \nrtuoso.  Payne 
had  died,  while  his  guests  w'ere  all  dancing 
to  Eddie’s  music  at  Shuffle  Inn,  miles  away. 
And  he,  Jimmy  Wrome,  had  insisted,  when 
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every  one  else  talked  of  suicide,  that  Payne 
had  been  murdered. 

He  had  advised  investigation  of  the  gun 
— and  had  found,  too  late,  to  his  horror, 
that  Claire  had  bought  it!  He  had  gone  to 
Charleston  to  trace  Payne’s  early  l5e,  had 
come  upon  an  old  scandal  that  led,  finally 
to  the  discovery  that  Payne  had  hated 
Claire’s  father,  his  successful  rival  in  love. 
Now,  because  he  refused  to  tell  the  reasons 
he  had  had  for  susf>ecting  a  murder,  he  was 
himself  in  jail! 

Brinze  had  gone.  A  policeman  was  out¬ 
side,  and  Jimmy  called  to  him. 

“Orders  are  nobody’s  to  talk  to  you,” 
said  he. 

“Well,  where  are  the  rest  of  the  prison¬ 
ers?”  demanded  Jimmy. 

The  policeman  laughed. 

“First  time  we’ve  used  this  cell  since  old 
Ledger  knocked  hell  out  of  his  wife.  That 
was  before  I  was  on  the  force.” 

The  chair  was  uncomfortable.  Jimmy 
took  off  his  coat  and  stretched  it  on  the 
stone  flooring  as  a  mattress.  He  lay  down. 

He  woke  up,  feeling  sore.  He  looked  at 
the  luminous  dial  of  his  watch.  He’d  been 
asleep  for  hours.  The  building  was  quiet. 
There  were  no  lights  in  the  corridor  and  no 
illumination  creeping  from  under  the  doors 
of  the  little  rooms.  He  called  out.  There 
was  no  answer.  He  pulled  viciously  at  the 
bars.  Outside  some  one  was  singing  the 
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tune  he  associated  only  with  Claire,  “Just  a 
little  love,  a  little  kiss.” 

A  little  drowsy,  more  than  a  little  angiy, 
and  completely  bewildered,  Jimmy  tried  to 
find  his  bearings,  physically  and  mentally. 
That  Brinze  had  conspired  to  clap  him  in 
prison  was  obvious;  but  the  singing  of  the 
tune  which  had  more  than  once  unnerved 
him  presented  a  new  problem.  Was  it  all 
a  plot  to  break  down  his  morale? 

The  melancholy  voice  subsided,  and 
Jimmy  waited  anxiously  to  hear  what  next 
would  emanate  from  the  singer’s  throat. 
How,  he  wondered,  could  the  machinations 
of  Brinze  be  connected  with  this  assault  on 
his  emotions?  How  could  Brinze  know 
that  this  melody  carried  with  it  unbearable 
associations  and  shattering  memories? 

But  did  Brinze  know?  Could  this  not  be 
coincidence?  It  was  a  highly  p>opular  air, 
and  might  be  sung  even  by  people  who 
loitered  about  rural  p)olice  stations. 


‘Just  a  little  love,  a  little  kiss; 
I  would  give  you  ...” 


Again  the  reedy  voice  intoned  its  pas¬ 
sion.  Why  should  any  one  be  so  fervidly 
fond  of  this  melody  as  to  stand  beside  a 
courthouse  on  a  warm  summer  night  and 
sing  it  wdthout  end?  For  whom  was  this 
serenade  intended? 

Jimmy  decided  that  he  was  the  object  of 
these  devotions.  If  only  he  could  get  a 
glimpse,  of  the  singer!  Perhaps  it  was  his 
shadow,  the  man  who  had  been  trailing  him. 
The  shadow  probably  would  have  a  weak, 
tuneless  voice. 


“And  I  hear  you  whispering  . 


If  this  kept  up,  they  would  achieve  their 
purpose.  His  nerves,  quiet  for  several 
weeks,  were  beginning  to  manifest  them¬ 
selves.  He  tri^  to  walk  them  off.  He 
couldn’t  walk  off  his  depression  in  the  tiny 
area  of  the  cell.  Again  he  jerked  at  the 
bars  and  cursed  himself  for  wasting  time 
over  such  fruitless  exertion. 


The  song  died  away.  Jimmy  sat  on  his 
chair,  trying  to  think  out  his  next 
move.  Shouting  and  screaming  would 
bring  no  one  to  his  rescue.  He  felt  in  his 
pocket  for  anything  that  might  be  a  weapon. 
A  few  cigarettes  and  a  paper  of  matches 


were  his  only  finds.  He  lit  a  cigarette  and 
gazed  at  the  burning  match.  He  might 
set  fire  to  the  building — Gartlin  had  done 
something  of  the  sort  when  he  had  been  in¬ 
carcerated  in  a  deserted  bam.  But  this 
was  no  barn,  and  a  fire  would  not  help  him 
to  freedom,  hire  or  no  fire,  he  couldit’t 
break  through  the  bars.  And  if  the  fire  de¬ 
partment  were  as  efficient  as  the  police  de¬ 
partment,  he  probably  would  burn  up  with 
the  building.  This  was  no  time  to  be 
burned. 

He  speculated  on  the  possibilities  of  cut¬ 
ting  through  the  floor.  It  was  a  stone  floor, 
but  it  seemed  to  cover  only  the  expanse  of 
the  cell.  Perhaps  he  could  gouge  away  the 
cement  at  the  sides,  and  drop  below  with 
the  flooring.  But  a  pocket-knife  was  not 
designed  to  dislodge  cement.  Anyhow,  the 
notion  was  too  imaginative. 

Sleep  seemed  to  be  the  only  comforting 
thing  at  hand.  He  rearranged  his  coat  and 
lay  dowm  again  on  the  impromptu  mattress. 
Soothing  as  slumber  might  be,  it  proved 
hard  to  obtain.  All  manner  of  unpleasant 
thoughts  assailed  him.  In  a  half-doze  he 
saw  Claire  dragged  into  court,  with  Ken¬ 
worthy  hurling  dangerous  questions  at  her. 

Kenworthy’s  jaw  and  Claire’s  bright  hair 
folded  up  in  a  heap  and  dropped  out  of 
sight.  A  heavy  rattling  awoke  Jimmy  from 
an  unrestful  sleep.  A  policeman  was  slam¬ 
ming  his  club  against  the  bars. 

“Get  up!”  he  cried.  “Do  you  know  what 
time  it  is?  It’s  past  nine!” 

“I  thought  they  woke  the  prisoners  at 
daybreak,”  murmured  Jimmy  sleepily. 

“They’d  have  to  wake  the  guards  first,” 
answered  the  policeman,  “and  I’d  like  to  see 
any  man  get  me  out  of  bed  at  that  hour!” 

“Oh!  You’re  the  guard.” 

“Yes,  I  suppose  I’m  the  guard.  I’m  the 
bailiff  and  the  assistant  sheriff  and  the  traf¬ 
fic  cop — but  what’s  the  use  of  me  telling 
you  all  the  things  I  am?  Get  up  and  I’ll 
take  you  out  so  you  can  wash  up,  if  you 
want  to.” 

The  irregularity  of  the  proceedings  dazed 
Jimmy.  This  Pooh-Bah  didn’t  conform 
with  his  idea  of  a  jailer. 

“Hurry  up!”  shouted  the  policeman  im¬ 
patiently.  “Do  you  want  to  keep  me  wait¬ 
ing  all  merning?  I’ve  got  work  to  do.” 

“What  kind  of  work?”  asked  Jimmy,  as 
he  entered  on  a  blind  struggle  with  his  cra¬ 
vat. 
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“Tend  the  shop  for  the  wife.” 

“Shop?” 

“Candy  store.  The  Dainty  Sweet  Shop 
down  at  Main  and  Bausinger  Street.” 

“You  run  a  shop?” 

In  his  bewilderment  at  this  comic-op)era 
constable,  Jimmy  repeated  his  question 
blankly. 

“Hell,  yes!  I  told  you  I  run  a  shop.” 

He  jammed  a  key  into  the  lock  and 
wrenched  the  door  open. 

“Hurry  up  and  get  washed.  The  boss  is 
waiting  for  you.” 

“What  boss?” 

“Brinze.” 

Jimmy  nodded  sagely  and  followed  the 
jwliceman  into  a  small,  dirty  w'ashroom. 

“Don’t  use  that  clean  towel,”  commanded 
the  officer.  “That’s  the  boss’s.  Use  the 
other  one.” 

Jimmy  went  through  a  few  motions  with 
soap  and  water. 

“Got  a  comb?”  he  asked. 

“No,”  answered  the  policeman,  as  though 
that  were  the  most  natural  possible  ques¬ 
tion  for  a  prisoner  to  ask.  “But  you’ll  find 
the  boss’s  in  the  cabinet.  Rinse  it  out 
when  you’re  through  and  he  won’t  know  the 
difference.” 

Jimmy  applied  a  beautiful  part  to  his 
brown  hair  and  surveyed  himself  in  the 
dusty  mirror. 

“I  really  need  a  shave,”  he  suggested. 

“Barber  comes  in  later,”  snapped  the 
policeman.  “If  he  don’t  come  in  time  you 
can  go  down  to  the  barber  shop.  Ask  for 
Rooks.  He’s  my  brother  and  he’ll  give 
you  a  swell  shave.” 

Mr.  Rooks  of  the  Dainty  Sweet  Shop 
and  the  Bellechester  police  force  stirred 
restlessly. 

“Come  on  down,”  he  insisted. 

Jimmy  stalked  down  the  stairs  into 
Brinze’s  office.  Kenworthy,  in  white  flan¬ 
nels,  a  sp>ort  coat,  and  a  brilliant  neckpiece 
of  red  and  gold,  was  smoking  a  cigar  and 
tapping  the  floor  with  hea\’ily  rubber-soled 
white  shoes. 

“Good  morning,  Mr.  Kenworthy,”  said 
Jimmy  cheerfully. 

“Look  here,  Wrome,”  Kenw’orthy  said 
coldly.  “You  know  more  about  Payne’s 
death  than  you’ve  told  us.  Now,  I’ve  got  a 
simple  proposition  for  you.  If  you  come 
clean,  you  can  go.  If  you  don’t,  you  can 
stay.  Do  you  get  the  idea?” 
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“I  get  it,”  answered  Jimmy,  “but  I’ve 
said  all  that  has  any  bearing  on  the  mat¬ 
ter.” 

“You  said  you  knew  how  Payne  was 
killed  and  who  did  it,”  insisted  Kenworthy. 
“As  soon  as  you  explain  that,  you  can  go — 
unless  it’s  necessary  to  hold  you.” 

JIMMY  didn’t  want  to  spend  more  time 
in  the  Bellechester  prison,  even  under 
the  gentle  supervision  of  Rooks.  But 
what  could  he  tell  without  incriminating 
Claire?  Probably  Brinze  and  Kenworthy 
had  a  pretty  go^  case  against  her  now. 
His  half-dream  of  the  night  before  passed 
through  his  mind.  It  would  be  heroic  to 
languish  in  this  curious  jail  to  help  Claire. 
But  how  could  he  help  her  from  here? 

“All  right,”  he  said  meekly.  “I’ll  tell  you 
what  I  meant.” 

Both  men  sat  up  eagerly. 

“I’ll  be  frank  with  you,”  Jimmy  contin¬ 
ued.  “I  don’t  know  who  killed  him.” 

“You  said  you  did!” 

The  voices  snarled  in  unison. 

“I  was  terribly  excited  over — everything, 
and  I  said  it,  but  I  didn’t  really  know.” 

“You  suspected  somebody,”  snapp)ed 
Kenworthy,  “or  you  wouldn’t  have  said 
so.  No  matter  what  you  think  now,  whom 
did  you  have  in  mind  then?” 

“Was  it  a  man  or  a  woman?”  asked 
Brinze. 

“You’ll  think  it  absurd,”  said  Jimmy, 
“when  I  tell  you,  and  in  telling  you  I’m 
doing  an  injustice  to  an  innocent  person.  I 
thought  for  a  moment  it  was  Stelke.” 
Brinze  winked  at  Ken  worthy. 

“What  made  you  give  up  that  idea?” 
asked  Kenworthy. 

“Stelke  hung  around  so  much  afterwards. 
A  guiltv  man  wouldn’t  stay  calmly  at  the 
scene  of  the  crime.” 

Both  inquisitors  laughed. 

“This  man  isn’t  such  a  genius,”  observed 
Ken  worthy.  “I  thought  of  that  myself, 
Brinze.” 

“.'X.nd  I  suppose  you  thought  Stelke 
bought  the  gun,  shot  Payne,  locked  the 
door,  and  made  it  out  a  suicide,”  Brinze 
added  lightly. 

Jimmy  bowed  his  head. 

“Well,  that  was  simple-minded  enough 
for  anybody,”  jeered  Kenworthy. 

Jimmy  lx>wed  his  head  a  little  deeper 
and  looked  up  suddenly.  The  bowing  had 
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brought  the  blood  to  his  face,  and  he  looked 
as  though  he  were  blushing.  Somebody  in 
“The  Rosenbaum  Case”  had  used  this  ruse 
brilliantly,  and  he  wondered  whether  it 
would  be  eflFective  now. 

“Such  a  maidenly  blush!”  giggled  Brinze. 

“I’d  blush,  too,”  added  Kenworthy. 
“Now  listen,  Wrome.  You  know  what  it 
feds  like  to  be  locked  up.  Let  this  be  a 
warning  to  you.  After  this,  keep  your  mouth 
shut,  and  i  you  must  do  detective  work, 
stick  to  harmless  tricks.  Now,  we’re  going 
to  release  you — but  you’ve  got  to  promise 
that  you  won’t  say  a  word  about  this  to 
any  one,  and  that  you’ll  keep  your  hands 
off  this  business.  Aiiother  peep  out  of  you, 
and — ” 

He  paused  eloquently. 

“It’s  a  go,”  mumbled  Jimmy. 

“Then  get  out!”  screamed  Brinze  sud¬ 
denly,  and  Jimmy  rushed  from  the  room. 

He  heard  uproarious  guffaws  as  he  got 
into  the  hall.  Quickly  he  walked  to  the 
street  and  turned  the  comer. 

Then  Jimmy  laughed  as  loudly  as  Brinze 
and  Kenworthy  and  any  three  o^er  men. 

“Not  so  bad,”  he  murmured.  “They’ll 
be  chasing  poor  Stelke  all  over  town  now. 
Acting  ought  to  be  your  line,  Jimmy.  That 
Rosenbaum  blush — ” 

He  laughed  again  as  he  sought  the  bar¬ 
ber  shop. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  recognize  the  ton- 
sorial  Rooks,  who  seemed  to  be  flattered 
when  Jimmy  greeted  him  by  name. 

“Quite  a  mystery  you’ve  been  having 
here,”  remarked  Jimmy,  as  Rooks  spread 
buckets  of  lather  over  ^  cheeks. 

“Quite  a  mystery,”  agreed  Rooks,  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  might  say  more, 
were  he  so  minded.  “They’ll  get  that  wom¬ 
an  yet.” 

“What  woman?” 

Jimmy  upset  Rooks’  systematic  plaster¬ 
ing  as  he  straightened  up  in  the  chair. 

“How  should  I  know?  I  never  saw  her. 
Dmi’t  twist  your  head.  How  do  you  expect 
me  to  shave  you?” 

Rooks  slapp>ed  a  segment  of  lather 
against  a  towel. 

“Shave  yourself,  don’t  you?”  he  asked, 
unpleasantly. 

“Yes — don’t  you?” 

The  retort  startled  the  barber  and  ended 
the  colloquy.  Jimmy  tried  to  resume  the 
conversation,  but  grunts  were  his  only  an¬ 


swer.  He  had  committed  a  deadly  sin.  He 
had  blunted  a  barber’s  sarcasm,  and  his 
penalty  was  a  moody  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  Rooks. 

ON  THE  way  back,  Jimmy  puzzled  over 
the  weak-voiced  interpreter  of  “A 
Little  Love,  a  Little  Kiss.”  If  there  had 
been  a  deliberate  effort  to  break  down  his 
nerves,  no  better  device  could  have  been 
called  into  service.  How  could  Brinze  have 
known?  But  who  was  to  say  that  Brinze 
knew? 

Brinze  obviously  was  aware  of  more  im¬ 
portant  things.  The  barber’s  allusion  to 
the  woman  proved  that  the  constabulary 
Rooks  was  none  too  discreet  and  that 
Brinze  imparted  certain  official  secrets  to 
his  underlings. 

Claire,  he  would  assume,  was  in  every 
way  responsible  for  the  gun:  what  further 
evidence  was  there  against  her?  She  had 
an  alibi.  On  the  other  hand  an  accessory 
in  the  murder  would  be  equally  guilty  with 
the  person  who  had  fired  the  shot.  But 
why  did  he  take  it  for  granted  that  Claire 
had  purchased  the  revolver  for  an  illegal 
pmpose? 

This  consideration  somehow  seemed 
weak.  Claire  wasn’t  the  sort  of  girl  who 
would  present  a  man  with  an  engraved  re¬ 
volver.  Anything  was  possible,  of  course, 
but  that  was  improbable. 

If  only  Claire  would  tell  him  everything! 
Didn’t  she  know  that  he  would  understand, 
that  he  would  sympathize?  Probably  he 
was  conjuring  up  a  situation  far  more  un¬ 
favorable  than  that  which  actually  existed. 
He  hop>ed  so. 

Jimmy  left  the  train  thoughtfully  and 
walked  up  Fifth  Avenue,  gay  in  the  sun¬ 
light.  He  reviewed  the  case  from  the  time 
of  Stelke’s  hurried  message  to  his  own  far¬ 
cical  imprisonment  and  release.  He  brushed 
heedlessly  into  itinerants  as  he  worked  out 
the  details  on  the  premise  that  Claire  was 
the  motivating  force  behind  the  shooting. 

He  cursed  Hugh,  who  had  introduced 
him  to  Bernard  Gartlin.  He  cursed  Ber¬ 
nard  Gartlin  and  all  his  stratagems.  He 
prayed  for  the  wrath  of  Heaven  on  Ber¬ 
nard’s  creator  and  condemned  the  inventor 
of  detective  stories  to  an  unprintable  doom. 

“Nerves,  nerves,  nerves,”  he  reflected,  as 
he  passed  into  Central  Park.  “I  could  be 
strolling  here,  enjoying  the  scenery  and 
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contemplating  the  beauties  hidden  in  a  great  box,  too.”  He  lit  a  cigarette.  “My  nerves 
city  if  it  weren’t  for  nerves.  Nerves  drove  ought  to  be — ” 

me  into  this.”  As  he  repeated  this  to  himself,  he  glanced 

He  placed  a  particularly  drastic  curse  again  at  Exhibit  C — the  Bernard  Gartlin 
upon  his  neuroticism.  adventure  tale.  He  narrowed  his  eyes,  as 

“But  if  Claire  did  it,  why?”  .  Gartlin  himself  was  wont  to  do  when  in 

He  could  make  out  a  case  against  Claire,  deep  research.  Then  he  locked  his  trophies 
So  could  Brinze.  Yet  Claire  wasn’t  a  wan-  carefully  in  the  box. 

ton  murderess.  She  wouldn’t  have  had  “So  that  is  it!”  he  murmured  sagely. 

Payne  assassinated  just  for  entertainment. 

What  relationship  had  existed  between  her  ^T^HUNDER  squalls  early  in  the  morning 
and  the  dead  financier?  Payne  was  gone.  — ten  o’clock  was  early  for  Jimmy  in 

He  couldn’t  answer.  And  so  far  as  Jimmy  these  days — led  Jimmy  to  believe  that  he 
was  concerned,  Claire  too  was  gone.  could  venture  where  he  wished  without  the 

He  trudged  to  his  apartment  and  lay  unseen  observation  of  the  shadow.  Never- 
down  wearily.  His  slumber  was  short  and  theless,  his  rain-coat  and  his  gray  tweed 
uneasy  and  when  he  awoke  he  thought  cap  almost  amounted  to  a  disguise.  As 
at  first  he  was  still  in  the  Bellechester  he  inspected  himself  in  the  mirror  in  the 
prison.  lobby  he  fancied  a  resemblance  to  Ber- 

Through  the  twilight  came  an  easily  nard  Gartlin.  Gartlin,  in  most  of  his  mani- 
recognizable  voice,  singing  quaveringly  an  festations,  had  worn  a  linen  duster,  but  at 
all  too  recognizable  melody.  least  one  of  his  million  masks  involved 

Jimmy  jumped  from  his  chair  and  rushed  a  rain-coat.  And  the  tweed  cap  was  so 
to  the  street  without  waiting  for  the  eleva-  .  much  a  favorite  headgear  with  the  great 
tor.  He  stopped  and  tiptoed  to  the  little  detective  as  occasionally  to  invalidate  his 
area  leading  into  the  basement  of  the  ap)art-  ingenious  transformations, 
ment  house.  “Even  beginning  to  dress  like  a  detec- 

“So  that’s  who  it  was!”  .  tive,”  thought  Jimmy. 

The  shadow,  hiding  in  a  dark  comer,  was  It  had  been  long  since  his  last  visit  to  the 

singing.  financial  district,  but  Wall  Street  seemed 

Jimmy  crept  up  beside  the  man  and  like  a  strange  thoroughfare  today.  He 
grasped  him  by  the  shoulders.  The  song  was  glad  that  it  was  raining.  The  usual 
stopped  suddenly.  The  shadow  tore  him-  loungers  in  the  streets  had  been  driven  in¬ 
self  from  Jimmy’s  hold  and  made  for  the  doors.  The  younger  brokers,  of  whom 
stairs.  As  Jimmy  rushed  after  him,  the  he  knew  many,  didn’t  care  to  risk  their 
shadow  wheeled  and  shoved  him  down  the  e.xpensive  clothing  in  the  downpour.  Jim- 
steps.  Jimmy  landed  sharply  on  the  stones,  my  could  make  his  way  about  without  fear 
i  but  leapied  to  his  feet  and  Iwunded  up  the  of  an  inconvenient  meeting  with  an  acquain- 
stairs  and  down  the  street.  The  shadow  tance. 

again  had  vanished.  Jimmy  entered  Ye  Arabian  Coffee  House. 

Jimmy  shook  his  head.  He  was  stronger  It  was  a  collection  of  rafters,  old  sporting 
than  this  frail  unwelcome  adherent.  Why  prints — ^just  what  you  might  have  expected 
couldn’t  he  have  had  sense  enough  to  knock  to  find  in  Arabia — and  bare,  pine  tables, 
him  down  first,  to  beat  him  into  uncon-  The  bill  of  fare  presented  a  study, 
sciousness,  if  necessary,  and  to  hold  him  a  “Arabian  and  American”  lunches  were 
prisoner  until  he  learned  from  him  who  was  promised,  and  there  was  genuine  Arabian 
the  principal  who  employed  this  tenacious  coffee,  which  might  be  bought  in  tins, 
but  evanescent  agent?  The  mimeographed  bill  flaunted  undeci- 

“Who’s  after  me,  anyhow?”  he  wondered,  pherable  names,  followed  by  parenthetical 
He  went  to  his  little  strong  box  and  laid  “meat  balls  with  sauce”  and  “roast  beef.” 
the  exhibits  on  his  desk.  There  was  a  Jimmy  pointed  to  the  Arabian  for  roast 
threatening  letter,  and  a  false  mustache,  beef. 

along  with  a  marked  copy  of  “The  Porter-  As  he  disposed  of  the  dish  in  a  leisurely 
house  Murder.”  '  manner  he  watched  the  door.  Men  in 

!  “That’s  a  silly  collection,”  remarked  rain-coats  swished  in  from  the  street  and 
Jimmy.  “My  nerves  ought  to  be  in  that  sat  inconspicuously  at  the  wooden  tables. 
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Novices  were  struggling  with  the  Arabic 
nomenclature  of  the  menu.  The  food, 
Jimmy  thought,  was  nothing  that  could 
not  be  obtained  at  a  lower  price  in  any 
marble-topj>ed  caravansary,  but  there  was 
atmosphere. 

His  contemplation  of  the  economic  im- 
pUcations  of  quaintness  came  to  an  abrupt 
end  as  Claire  entered,  followed  by  Hesbe. 
Jimmy  was  glad  that  he  had  eaten.  The 
sight  of  Claire  still  paralyzed  his  emotions 
and  dissolved  his  interest  in  food.  So 
Hesbe  was  still  a  favored  suitor.  Well, 
why  shouldn’t  he  be?  Wasn’t  he  her 
fiance? 

Jimmy  picked  up  the  punched  check 
which  the  waiter  had  dropped  and  made 
his  way  to  the  cashier’s  desk.  He  halted 
at  Claire’s  table.  At  least  she  would  give 
some  sign  of  recognition.  He  paused  hesi¬ 
tantly,  and  looked  directly  at  Claire.  Her 
golden  hair  gUttered  ravishingly  in  the 
mild  glow  of  the  yellow  lamp.  Hesbe,  as 
usual,  seemed  pale  and  menacing  in  a 
spineless  way.  He  was  a  human  eel,  and 
not  so  very  human. 

Was  Claire  oblivious  of  his  presence? 
Jimmy  summoned  a  light  cough.  Claire 
notic^  it.  She  had  noticed  him  when  she 
entered  ye  coffee  house.  But  she  bent  all 
too  intently  over  the  bill  of  fare,  as  though 
to  hide  in  it  until  Jimmy  had  passed. 

“Good  morning.” 

The  salutation  direct  brought  no  response. 
Jimmy  grunted  as  though  he  had  been 
struck  by  a  foul  blow  and  shuffled  listlessly 
on.  A  hortatory  clearing  of  the  throat 
from  the  cashier  prompted  him  to  toss  the 
check  and  a  bill  on  his  desk.  He  shuffled 
farther. 

"D  AIN,  rain,  rain.  Rain  was  in  his 
mood  now'.  Claire  had  given  him  the 
cut  direct.  He  no  longer  meant  anything 
in  her  life.  His  greetings  were  not  even 
worthy  of  acknowledgment.  He  wasn’t 
even  a  passing  acquaintance  who  might 
say  hello  and  receive  a  formal  smile  in  re¬ 
turn. 

Disheartened,  ill  in  several  senses,  and 
utterly  depressed,  Jimmy  wandered  home. 
Sleep  sometimes  had  relieved  him  in  this 
condition.  He  tried  to  lose  consciousness. 
The  bleak,  damp  day  was  ideal  for  slumber. 
But  again,  slumber  was  not  to  be  captured. 
He  tossed  wretchedly.  The  old  quivers 


began  to  come  over  him.  What  misery  it 
was  to  be  in  love!  It  was  worse  than  ever 
now.  Once  it  had  been  a  simple  case  of 
unrequited  affection.  Now  it  was  compli¬ 
cated  by  murder,  the  entanglement  of  his 
beloved,  double-edged  clues,  and  shadows. 
Why  couldn’t  he  have  let  life  alone?  He 
would  never  tamper  with  his  nervous 
system  again  by  falling  in  love. 

He  felt  feverish.  Perhaps  he  had  caught 
cold  in  the  rain.  He  hoped  that  his  dis¬ 
comfort  could  be  attributed  to  the  weather. 
He  really  ought  to  see  a  doctor,  in  any  case. 
It  was  too  wet  for  a  man  with  a  fever  to  go 
out.  His  forehead  didn’t  seem  abnormally 
warm,  but  there  was  moisture  on  it.  He 
felt  stinging  pains  in  his  knees.  He  called 
Dr.  Farrigan  on  the  telephone. 

“Can’t  you  come  over?”  demanded 
Hugh,  who  had  been  put  out  of  sorts  by  the 
weather. 

“I  feel  too  rotten.” 

Hugh  came. 

“Been  walking  aroimd?”  he  asked  ag¬ 
gressively. 

The  accusing  look  disturbed  Jimmy. 

“I  can’t  he  down.  I  feel  worse  lying 
dowm  than  walking  around.” 

“You’ll  feel  worse  if  you  keep  on  walking. 
Sit  dowm  and  let  me  look  you  over.” 

Hugh  took  his  pulse  and  his  temper¬ 
ature.  He  looked  at  the  thermometer 
curiously. 

“It  strikes  me  you’re  developing  into  a 
hypochondriac,”  he  said.  “You’ve  got  a 
good  pulse,  and  normal  temperature.  You 
don’t  need  a  doctor.  What  you  need  is  a 
little  sense.” 

He  sat  down  and  lit  his  pipe. 

“First  you  worried  yourself  into  a  fine 
nervous  state  about  a  girl,”  he  said.  “Then 
you  took  these  detective  stories  too  seri¬ 
ously  and  worried  yourself  with  the  idea  that 
all  suicides  were  murders  and  that  you  were 
the  detective  who  would  unravel  them. 
Whether  there’s  something  new  now,  I 
don’t  know.  But  what  you  need  most  is 
a  change  of  scene.  I’ll  bet  that  everything 
in  this  room  reminds  you  of  something 
that  upsets  you.” 

“Something  in  that,”  confessed  Jimmy. 

“Something?  Everything!”  snorted  Hugh. 
“.\nother  thing  is  that  you  haven’t  followed 
my  instructions.” 

“Didn’t  I  read  a  whole  librarj’?”  moaned 
Jimmy. 


“That  isn’t  what  I’m  talking  about.  If 
you’d  only  read  the  books  and  let  it  go  at 
that,  everything  might  have  been  all  right. 
Instead  of  that,  you  worked  yourself  up 
over  this  thing  of  being  the  man  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  masks  or  Sherlock  Holmes  or  somebody. 
Why  don’t  you  take  up  golf  seriously,  or 
go  on  a  little  pleasure  trip?” 

“I  don’t  want  to  take  a  trip,  little  or  big,” 
remonstrated  Jinnmy.  “Heaven  only  knows 
what  might  happen  while  I  was  away.” 

“Enough  can  happen  if  you  stay  here,” 
retorted  Hugh.  “But  don’t  take  my  word 
for  it.  I’m  only  an  orthopedist,  anyhow. 
See  some  good  neurologist  like  Villmers.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  see  anybody,”  demurred 
Jimmy.  “I’m  going  to  stay  right  here.” 

Hugh  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“That’s  up  to  you,  I  suppose,”  he  com¬ 
mented.  “But  at  least  you  might  run  down 
to  Atlantic  City  or  some  such  place  for  a 
few  days.  Anything  to  get  out  of  this  at¬ 
mosphere.  You’ve  got  a  pretty  little  apart¬ 
ment,  but  its  associations  are  bad  for 
you.” 

Jimmy  agreed  that  the  plan  might  be 
feasible. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what,”  suggested  the  physi¬ 
cian.  “There’s  an  extra  bed  in  my  place. 
Suppose  you  sleep  there  tonight.  Sleeping 
in  a  strange  bed  may  help  to  break  up  the 
trouble  you  have  right  now,  and  when  you 
feel  a  little  more  composed^  we  can  miake 
the  cure  permanent.” 

“AU  right.” 

JIMMY  sighed.  Perhaps  Hugh  was  right. 

There  could  be  no  harm  in  this  short 
hegira,  and  perhajjs  the  innovation  might 
relieve  the  tension. 

As  he  sat  with  Hugh  at  the  op)en  window 
that  evening,  enjoying  the  fresh  breeze 
that  blew  through  the  streets  after  the  day 
of  rain,  and  looking  wistfully  at  the  sunset 
sky,  the  familiar  refrain  came  wafting  up. 

“Do  you  mind  if  I  close  the  window?” 
asked  Jimmy. 

“Too  draughty?” 

“No,  not  that,  but — ” 

Hugh  closed  the  window  with  a  curious 
look. 

The  shutting  off  of  the  voice  seemed  to 
relieve  Jimmy. 

Finally  he  picked  up  a  magazine  and  w'cnt 
to  bed.  The  little  room  was  inviting. 
There  were  no  memories  dangling  from  the 
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walls  and  no  reminders  on  the  chair  and 
table.  He  went  to  sleep  without  much 
trouble. 

Jimmy  wasn’t  certain  how  long  he  had 
been  asleep  when  it  happened,  it  being  a 
series  of^  shots  somewhere  in  the  street. 
He  jumped  from  the  bed  and  opened  the 
window  wide,  staring  across  the  wray. 
There  seemed  to  be  lights  in  all  the  houses, 
and  p>eople  in  nightgowms  were  gaping  from 
hundreds  of  windowrs.  He  found  Hugh’s 
door  open,  but  the  physician  evidently 
either  hadn’t  heard  the  shooting  or  wasn’t 
interested.  He  lay  in  bed  and  looked 
around  drowsily. 

“Didn’t  you  hear  the  shooting?”  called 
Jimmy. 

“Shooting?  I  heard  a  tire  explode. 
What  do  you  want?” 

“There’s  been  shooting  in  the  street. 
Everybody’s  up.  I  wonder  what  it  was?” 

“A  new  mystery  for  you  to  solve,”  droned 
Hugh.  “More  work  for  the  undertaker.” 

“Oh,  wake  up!” 

Jimmy  was  thoroughly  aroused.  He  was 
figuring  on  how  long  it  would  take  him  to 
get  dressed  and  be  in  the  thick  of  this  affair. 
He  wouldn’t  wait  to  be  informed  by  a  coro¬ 
ner  this  time! 

“Oh,  go  to  bed!” 

Hugh  propped  himself  up  on  his  elbow. 

“Excitement  is  bad  for  you,  and  here  you 
go,  hunting  it  again,”  he  said  peevishly. 
“VVhy  don’t  you  keep  away  from  such 
things?” 

“But  somebody’s  been  shot!” 

“How  do  you  know?” 

Jimmy  didn’t  know. 

The  commotion  already  was  quieting 
down.  Lights  were  disappearing  and  win¬ 
dows  were  slamming.  A  few  men  who  had 
been  loitering  about  the  street  were  going 
slowly  into  doorways. 

“Maybe  you’re  right,”  said  Jimmy.  “It 
looks  aU  over,  anyhow.” 

Jimmy  went  back  to  his  room  and  closed 
the  door.  He  sat  on  the  bed  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  switched  out  the  light  and  went  to 
sleep  again. 

Thanking  his  host  for  a  pleasant  and  al¬ 
most  eventful  night,  Jimmy  returned  to  his 
apartment  in  the  morning.  The  doorman, 
who  generally  greeted  him  with  only  a 
perfunctory  salute,  stared  at  him  thought¬ 
fully.  The  elevator  man  left  his  car  and 
inspected  Jimmy  from  a  point  of  vantage. 
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is  all  this?”  inquired  Jinuny. 

»  ’  “Didn’t  you  expect  to  see  me  alive 
again?” 

“It’s  this  way,”  explained  the  doorman. 
“They  shot  up  your  apartment  last  night, 
Mr.  Wrome.” 

“Who’s  ‘they’?”  he  asked.  “Who  shot 
up  my  apartment?” 

“Nobody  knows.  I  tried  to  break  in, 
but  the  door  was  locked,  and  when  I  got  in, 
somebody  covered  me  with  a  gun,  and  when 
the  night  man  came  up,  the  man  had  gotten 
away  down  the  fire  escape  and  we  couldn’t 
find  him.” 

The  shadow,  of  course. 

“That’s  too  bad,”  said  Jimmy.  “Take 
me  up.  You  come  along,  too,”  he  added, 
to  the  doorman. 

The  door  was  closed,  but  the  lock  had 
been  broken. 

“We  left  everything  as  it  was,”  explained 
the  doorman,  “in  case  you  wanted  to  call 
the  police.” 

“I  don’t,”  said  Jimmy.  “That  wouldn’t 
be  much  use — not  now,  anyhow.  Let’s 
see  what  he  took.” 

The  chairs  and  tables  had  been  upset, 
and  the  intruder  obviously  had  rummaged 
through  the  closets  and  the  bureau  drawers, 
but  nothing  seemed  to  be  missing. 

“I  guess  he  didn’t  find  what  he  was  after,” 
observed  Jimmy. 

“Mayb^  we  scared  him  off,”  said  the  door¬ 
man. 

“Maybe  you  did.” 

Jimmy  was  looking  at  the  bed.  The  maid, 
who  came  in  once  a  day  to  tidy  up,  had 
fixed  it,  but  of  course  no  one  hjid  slept  in 
it.  The  covers  were  wrinkled,  and  the  pil¬ 
low  was  in  disarray.  There  was  a  hole  in 
the  pillow  slip. 

“You  say  he  shot  in  here?” 

“I  certainly  heard  the  shot,”  said  the 
doorman  proudly. 

“What  was  he  shooting  at?” 

The  doorman  bowed  to  indicate  that  he 
had  had  the  honor  of  being  the  target. 

“You  weren’t  lying  on  the  bed,  were 
you?” 

“Well,  he  ix)inted  the  gun  at  me,  any¬ 
how,”  said  the  doorman,  defiantly.  “And 
if  I’d  been  there  when  he  shot,  he  would 
have  shot  me.” 

Jimmy  handed  him  a  dollar. 

“That’ll  help  you  cover  the  damage,”  he 
observed. 


Another  dollar  went  into  the  waiting 
hand  of  the  elevator  man. 

“Don’t  say  anything  about  this,”  Jimmy 
cautioned  them.  “As  far  as  I  can  see  it 
was  just  some  madman  running  around 
and  shooting.  There’s  been  nothing  taken. 
All  that  I’m  out  is  a  little  rest  and  two 
dollars.” 

The  attendants  backed  out  gracefully 
and  gratefully. 

Jimmy  lifted  the  pillow  carefully.  The 
hole  in  it  was  made  by  a  bullet.  There  were 
powder  marks  on  the  slip.  Examination 
revealed  that  the  bullet  had  lodged  in  the 
mattress.  Jimmy  dug  it  out,  and  laid  it  on 
the  desk. 

He  lifted  the  mattress  to  turn  it  around. 
It  wouldn’t  do  to  have  the  maid  ask  too 
many  questions.  There  was  a  tom  scrap 
of  paper  under  the  mattress.  He  held  up 
the  paper  and  saw  several  lines  of  scrib¬ 
bling  on  it: 

Don’t  make  a  fool  of  yourself,  you  are  no  de¬ 
tective.  You  are  only  making  trouble  for  yourself. 
Let  this  be  a  warning  to  you.  We  knew  you  were 
out,  but  next  time  the  buUet  will  go  to  the  same 
spot  when  you  are  asleep. 

Beware! 

Jimmy  held  the  note  under  the  light. 
He  opened  his  strong  box  and  dropped  in 
it  the  bullet  and  the  note. 

“I  wonder  how  Gartlin  would  figure  out 
this  assortment,”  he  mused. 

TF  JIMMY  hadn’t  stopped  to  test  the 

door  of  his  apartment  after  locking  it, 
he  might  not  have  noticed  the  chalk  marks 
on  it.  He  had  planned  a  day  of  relaxation 
at  Coney  Island.  But  the  daubs  of  white 
dust  on  the  door  attracted  his  attention. 

In  the  darkness  of  the  hallway  they 
seemed  to  indicate  nothing,  yet  a  white 
trail  smeared  across  a  door  was  not  the 
usual  thing  in  these  apartments.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  chalk  formed  a  design,  a  design 
indistinguishable  in  the  gloom.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  the  apartment  and  examined  the 
chalk  marks  by  the  light  of  a  pocket  lamp. 

Some  one  had  been  trying  to  decorate 
the  panel  with  a  skull  and  cross  bones. 

“All  part  of  the  game,”  mused  Jimmy. 

There  was  a  message  traced  under  the 
design. 

“The  End  is  Near,”  was  the  legend. 

Jimmy  went  to  the  strong  box  and 
extracted  the  threatening  message.  He 
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compared  the  writing  with  that  on  the 
door.  They  were  identical. 

“Rather  stupid  of  him,”  he  murmured. 
“That  wasn’t  subtle.” 

He  was  a  little  aggrieved  at  his  unknown 
persecutor.  The  pillow-shooting  of  the 
night  before  had  had  its  dramatic  values, 
but  this  exhibit  was  crude. 

“So  the  end  is  near,”  he  reflected,  looking 
at  himself  in  a  mirror.  “No  Coney  Island 
today.  You’ve  got  work  to  do,  Jimmy.” 

He  removed  the  chalk  marks  with  a  damp 
cloth  and  descended  for  an  interview  with 
the  doorman.  The  doorman  hadn’t  seen 
anybody  come  in  during  the  night. 

jimmy  stopped  at  the  door,  looking  for 
his  shadow.  Then  he  walked  down  the 
street,  up  Broadway  and  into  Mecklin’s 
librar\'. 

Miss  Quaid,  cool  and  demure  as  ever, 
greeted  him  with  her  delicious  smile. 

“Are  you  buying  or  borrowing  this  morn¬ 
ing?”  she  asked. 

“Neither.  I  want  to  ask  another  favor. 

I  must  be  asking  a  lot  of  favors  nowadays, 
but  I’d  appreciate  this  one  more  than  any¬ 
thing  you’ve  done  for  me.” 

“The  store  is  yours,”  she  said  graciously. 

“How  did  you  know  that  I  wanted  just 
that?”  he  demanded. 

“Oh,  do  you?” 

“Exactly.  I  want  to  be  the  librarian  for 
al)out  an  hour.” 

“I’m  afraid  that  we  couldn’t  p>ay  you 
enough  to  make  it  worth  your  while.” 

“I’ll  pay  you  to  let  me  have  the  job  for 
an  hour.  How  much  do  you  want?” 

“Are  you  serious?” 

The  cryptic  olive  eyes  manifested  amuse¬ 
ment. 

“Really.  Won’t  you  take  an  hour  off, 
and  let  me  take  your  place?  I  know  the 
routine  well  enough.” 

“Well,”  she  said  judicially,  “I  would  trust 
you  here,  of  course,  but  I  don’t  know  what 
Mr.  Mecklin  would  think  if  he  happened 
to  come  here.” 

“Leave  him  to  me!” 

There  was  belligerence  in  Jimmy’s  voice. 

“But  why?” 

“If  you’ll  trust  me  with  the  books,  per¬ 
haps  you’ll  trust  me  with  a  secret.  You’ll 
know  some  day.” 

“That  sounds  rather  thrilling,  although 
I  don’t  see  any  excitement  in  being  a 
librarian.” 
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“I  do!  It’s  about  nine-thirty  now.  I’ll 
see  you  again  at  ten- thirty.” 

“How  very  masterful!  I  can’t  disobey 
so  commanding  a  personality,”  she  went 
on,  “and  I  did  want  to  do  some  shopping. 
So  I’ll  see  you  again  at  ten-thirty.  The 
understanding  is  that  if  I  lose  the  job, 
you’re  to  get  me  a  better  one!” 

“Not  only  that — I’ll  get  you  a  good  one!” 
laughed  Jimmy.  “Don’t  be  gone  more  than 
an  hour.” 

He  watched  her  admiringly  as  she  ad¬ 
justed  a  gray  feather  turban  and  walked 
gracefully  out.  Here  was  a  girl,  who — 

But  there  was  more  urgent  business  at 
hand. 

TLJr  E  LOOKED  at  the  card  indexes  on  the 
desk.  He  grinned  as  he  learned  what 
some  of  his  friends  had  been  reading. 
Finally  he  found  two  cards  that  interest^ 
him.  He  put  them  aside  and  looked  for 
blank  cards.  A  fussy  old  gentleman,  who 
declined  to  p>ay  a  fine  on  a  b^k  a  week  over¬ 
due  on  the  ground  that  the  regular  librarian 
wasn’t  in,  interrupted  his  search,  but  he 
unearthed  the  blanks.  He  copied  the  two 
cards,  substituted  the  copies  for  the  originals, 
and  tucked  away  the  Mecklin  records  in 
his  pocket. 

“That’ll  take  some  explaining,”  he  mused, 
“but  so  will  the  cards!” 

He  found  nothing  difficult  about  the 
technique  of  renting  out  books,  although 
he  was  hard  put  to  it  when  a  mild  lady 
asked  for  a  book  that  he  could  conscien¬ 
tiously  recommend  as  something  that  would 
influence  her  daughter’s  life  for  the  better. 
She  almost  growM  when  Jimmy  suggested 
“The  Shower  Bath  Enigma.” 

“It  was  a  great  influence  in  my  life,”  he 
said. 

“For  the  better?”  she  insisted. 

“For  better  or  for  worse — I  hope,”  he 
replied,  and  she  hurried  out  in  consterna¬ 
tion. 

Miss  Quaid  was  a  little  surprised  to  find 
that  Jimmy  showed  no  disposition  to  speak 
of  his  adventures  as  a  librarian. 

“If  you  find  anything  unusual,”  he  said, 
“don’t  worry.” 

“I’ll  be  worried  if  I  don’t,”  she  said. 

He  stopped  at  an  aristocratic  confec¬ 
tioner’s  and  sent  Miss  Quaid  five  pounds  of 
candy. 

It  was  back  to  Wall  Street  for  Jimmy.  He 
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would  have  to  interview  at  least  one  man — 
possibly  two.  The  noisy  ride  was  restful 
and  he  almost  passed  his  station. 

Blinking  as  he  came  up  to  the  street,  he 
was  aware  of  a  familiar  figure  at  the  corner. 
So  Brinze  had  come  to  town!  Was  this 
developing  into  a  race  with  Brinze?  He 
wanted  to  know  the  object  of  Brinze ’s  visit. 
He  slouched  carelessly  toward  the  Belle- 
chester  functionary,  jostling  him  mildly  as 
he  passed.  Brinze  whirled  about. 

“Oh,  it’s  you!”  he  called  out. 

“Mr.  Brinze!”  exclaimed  Jimmy.  “Wel¬ 
come  to  our  city.” 

“I  guess  you  won’t  forget  your  last  wel¬ 
come  to  our  city,”  laughed  Brinze. 

“You  have  a  very  charming  and  unique 
jail,”  said  Jimmy.  “I’ve  never  seen  one 
like  it.” 

Brinze  scowled  at  his  levity. 

“It’s  ready  for  you  again  any  time,”  he 
said.  “I  supp>ose  you’ve  decided  not  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  detective  business.” 

“I’m  not  in  the  detective  business.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  else  to  call  your  med¬ 
dling  around  with  police  affairs  that  don’t 
concern  you.  But  we  won’t  need  your 
valuable  services,  Mr.  Wrome;  we’ve  proved 
our  case.” 

Jimmy  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
Hands  often  betrayed  excitement. 

“Against  whom?” 

“You’d  like  to  know  that,  wouldn’t  you?” 
sneered  Brinze.  “Well,  you’ll  find  out  when 
we’re  good  and  ready.” 

“No  hurry.” 

Jimmy  waved  impertinently  at  the  detec¬ 
tive  and  crossed  the  street.  What  did 
Brinze  have  up  his  capacious  sleeve  now? 
Which  case  had  he  proved?  Jimmy  adopted 
the  tactics  of  the  shadow  and  trailed  Brinze. 
The  pursuit  led  to  John  Street  and  to  the 
building  which  housed,  among  others, 
Hesbe. 

The  attendant  seemed  startled  as  Jimmy 
entered,  but  Jimmy  acted  naturally. 

“What  do  you  want  to  see  him  about?” 
asked  the  seedy  factotum. 

“Personal.” 

“You  can’t  see  him  now.  He’s  busy.” 

“I’U  wait.” 

The  attendant  looked  at  him  shiftily. 
“He’ll  be  a  long  time.” 

“With  Mr.  Brinze?” 

The  attendant  was  confused.  “I  dunno,” 
he  mumbled. 


“Well,  it  was  Mr.  Brinze  I  wanted  to  see, 
anyhow.” 

“You  can’t  go  in  now.” 

“All  right.  I’ll  send  him  a  note.” 

“Can’t  be  disturbed.” 

Jimmy  stood  up  militantly. 

“You  take  a  note  in  right  now!”  he  .said 
forcibly. 

He  snatched  a  sheet  of  papier  from  the 
desk  and  scribbled  a  few  lines. 

“Take  this  in  at  once,”  he  snapped,  “or 
I’ll  knock  you  down  and  take  it  in  myself.” 

That  worked,  and  the  attendant  took  up 
the  sheet  listlessly. 

“Wait,”  said  Jimmy.  “I  want  a  receipt 
for  that  note.” 

An  inquiring  grunt  was  the  only  respionse. 

“Sit  down  and  write  this,”  Jimmy  com¬ 
manded:  “  ‘Received,  one  document  for 
delivery.’  And  sign  vour  name.” 

“What  for?” 

“Write  it!” 

The  sparkling  brown  eyes  and  the 
clenched  fists  so  impressed  the  man  ihat 
he  scrawled  the  required  receipt. 

“Thanks.  Now  take  it  in.” 

TJRINZE  stalked  out  of  Hesbe ’s  room 
almost  immediately.  He  bristled. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  this?”  he  bel¬ 
lowed,  waving  the  note.  “Didn’t  I  tell  you 
to  keep  out  of  this?” 

“I  wouldn’t  be  doing  my  duty  if  I  didn’t 
tell  you  what  I  know,”  purred  Jimmy. 

“  ‘I’ve  proved  my  case,  too,’  ”  recited 
Brinze,  reading  from  the  note.  “Since  when 
have  you  had  a  case  to  prove?” 

“The  last  couple  of  hours,”  drawled 
Jimmy. 

“All  right.  You  can  prove  it  in  the  news- 
p>ap)ers — like  you  proved  it  last  time.” 

“I’ll  prove  it  in  court.” 

“The  only  way  you’ll  get  to  talk  in  court 
is  on  the  stand,  after  we  clap  the  old  man 
in  jail.” 

Jimmy  stopped  short.  The  old  man! 
Brinze  was  aware  of  his  slip,  despite  Jim¬ 
my’s  efforts  to  appear  disinterested. 

“Yes,  the  old  man!”  reiterated  Brinze. 
“WTiat  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?” 

“WTiy  should  I  do  anything  about  the 
old  man?”  Jimmy  ventured.  “I  don’t  know 
which  old  man  you  mean.  The  countiy's 
full  of  old  men.” 

“You’ll  know  which  old  man  inside  of 
twenty-four  hours.” 
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Brinze  threw  out  his  chest  fatuously. 

“I  can’t  waste  time  talking  about  things,” 
he  concluded.  “Good  morning.” 

Jimmy  stood  silently  in  the  anteroom  as 
Brinze  reentered  Hesbe’s  oflSce.  The  old 
man,  of  course,  was  old  man  Barton.  So 
they  had  selected  him  as  the  murderer! 
“Chairchez  le  femm.”  They  had  connected 
Claire  with  the  revolver  and  probably  the 
revolver  with  Barton. 

Again  Jimmy  sought  motives.  If  Barton 
had  killed  Payne,  he  must  have  been  in 
Bellechester  at  some  time  prior  to  the 
shooting.  That  point  would  have  to  be 
investigated.  But  why  had  he  wished  to 
put  Payne  out  of  the  way? 

Payne  might  well  have  had  designs  on 
Claire.  Any  man  would  have  desired  her. 
But  even  had  he  made  advances — anything 
more  was  unthinkable — Claire  wouldn’t 
have  asked  the  assistance  of  her  father. 

He  hurried  from  the  oflSce  to  the  railroad 
station  and  made  a  tedious  local  train  to 
Bellechester.  Brinze  wouldn’t  be  there  to¬ 
day  to  disturb  him  by  putting  him  in  a  cell, 
and  the  shadow  probably  wouldn’t  be  on 
hand  to  observe  his  actions. 

Bellechester  was  as  sleepily  suburban  as 
ever  when  Jimmy  stepped  off  the  train. 
This,  he  hopl^,  would  be  his  last  trip  to  the 
rustic  haven.  He  fingered  his  chin  as  he 
contemplated  the  road  that  led  to  Olean 
and  was  pleased  to  discover  that  he  needed 
a  shave. 

The  tonsorial  Rooks  greeted  him  coldly. 

“That  was  a  wonderful  shave  you  gave 
me  the  other  day,”  said  Jimmy  heartily. 

The  barber  emitted  an  indescribable 
sound. 

“I  mean  it,”  Jimmy  continued  with  out¬ 
rageous  sincerity.  “My  face  never  felt  like 
that  before.  We  men  who  have  to  shave 
ourselves  are  victims.  If  you’d  start  a  shop 
in  New  York,  you’d  be  benefiting  mankind 
and  you’d  make  a  fortune.  Think  it 
over.” 

He  placed  himself  in  the  chair. 

“Shave?”  grunted  Rooks. 

“Shave,  haircut,  shamfxx),  massage  and 
any  sp>ecial  treatment  you  think  would  be 
go^.  I  leave  myself  entirely  in  your 
hands.” 

Carte-blanche  seemed  to  soothe  the  still 
ruffled  pride  of  the  barber,  for  he  went  about 
his  ministrations  with  a  wealth  of  tender¬ 
ness. 
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I  used  to  have  a  friend  here,”  remarked 
Jimmy.  “Maybe  you’d  know  where  1  can 
find  him.  His  name’s  Stelke.” 

Rooks  deliberately  resharpened  his  razor 
before  replying. 

“Used  to  work  up  at  Payne’s?” 

“I  think  so.  He  was  his  secretary  or 
something.” 

“Secretary — hell!”  sniffed  the  barber. 
“He  was  his  butler.  That’s  the  kind  of  big 
talk  he’s  always  handing  out.  Bet  you 
don’t  know  what  he’s  doing  now.” 

“I  couldn’t  imagine.” 

“He’s  nothing  but  a  waiter  over  at 
Kimmy’s  hash  house.” 

“Where’s  Kimmy’s?” 

“Down  the  block.  If  you’re  looking  for 
Stelke,  that’s  where  you’ll  find  him.  Don’t 
move  your  head  so  much.” 

Jimmy  closed  his  eyes  and  dozed  as  the 
barber  completed  his  operations.  He  sur¬ 
veyed  himself  in  the  mirror  when  the  cere¬ 
mony  was  over. 

“Wonderful!”  he  murmured.  “Wonder¬ 
ful!” 

Rewarding  Rooks  with  another  unrea¬ 
sonable  bonus,  Jimmy  strolled  down  Belle- 
chester’s  main  street  untQ  he  reached  the 
beaten  white  shack  which  was  Kimmy’s. 
Flies  and  chauffeurs  droned  over  the  damp 
tiled  tables.  Stelke  was  rushing  between 
the  tables  and  the  long,  dripping  food  bar. 
Jimmy  sat  at  a  dirty  slab  in  the  far  comer 
of  the  establishment  and  scanned  the  greasy 
cardboard  bill  of  fare. 

STELKE,  carrying  a  towel,  with  which 
he  mopped  the  tables  and  his  forehead, 
stopped  before  Jimmy.  He  seemed  abashed 
when  he  saw  who  his  p>atron  was. 

“Hello,  Stelke,”  was  Jimmy’s  greeting. 
“Glad  to  see  you.” 

He  motioned  swiftly  for  Stelke  to  bend 
over  the  table.  “I  want  to  talk  to  you,” 
he  whispered. 

“I’m  too  busy,”  Stelke  said  hoarsely. 
Jimmy  pressed  a  bill  into  his  hand. 

“See  if  you  can’t  go  outside  with  me  for 
a  few  minutes,”  he  suggested.  “It’s  very 
important.” 

Stelke  glanced  about.  “Only  a  minute, 
sir,”  he  said.  “It’s  almost  time  for  the 
rush.” 

“I’ll  go  out  first  and  wait  at  the  comer,” 
said  Jimmy.  “You  come  out  about  a  min¬ 
ute  later.” 
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He  left  the  restaurant  and  walked  to  the 
corner.  Stelke  came  up  to  him  warily. 

“What’s  up?”  he  asked. 

“Nothing’s  up,”  answered  Jimmy.  “I 
want  to  know  a  few  things  about  what  hap- 
jiened  just  before  Mr.  Pa>Tie  died.” 

Stelke  frowned.  “Why  do  you  want  to 
bring  that  up?”  he  complained.  “I  want 
to  forget  it.  Since  it  happened,  I  ain’t  been 
able  to  get  a  decent  place.  You’d  think  I 
killed  him  myself  the  way  they  act  when 
they  hear  I  was  with  him.” 

Jimmy  shook  his  head  sympathetically. 

“When  it’s  all  over.  I’ll  see  what  I  can 
do  for  you,”  he  said.  “Maybe  I  can  use 
you  myself.” 

“I’ll  go  anywhere!”  e.xclaimed  Stelke. 

“We’ll  see.  Now,  tr>'  to  remember.  Was 
there  anybody  except  the  guests  at  the 
house  on  the  day  it  happened?” 

“No.  Mr.  Payne  didn’t  have  much  com¬ 
pany  that  he  didn’t  know  alx)ut  before¬ 
hand.” 

“Wasn’t  there  an  old  man  somewhere 
about  the  place?” 

“If  there  was,  I’d  have  seen  him.  We 
didn’t  have  anybody  but  you  and  the  rest 
of  them  that  week-end.” 

“'VT’OU  didn’t  see  any  strangers  about 

*  the  grounds  that  day?” 

“No.” 

“Could  any  of  the  other  people  in  the 
house  have  seen  any  stranger?” 

“No.  I’m  positive  of  that,  sir,  because 
I  got  all  the  help  together  the  morning  after 
it  happened  and  asked  ’em  if  they’d  seen 
anybody  around  and  they  said  no,  they 
hadn’t.” 

“You  were  in  or  about  the  house  all  day?” 

“Yes,  sir.  My  orders  was  always  to  be 
about  when  we  was  expectin’  company.” 

“You  remember  about  when  each  of  the 
guests  arrived?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

Stelke  looked  at  the  clock  on  the  building. 

“If  I  don’t  go  back  now,  sir,”  he  said, 
“like  as  not  they’ll  fire  me,  and  you  don’t 
know  what  a  hard  time  I’ve  had  even 
gettin’  this  job.” 

“I’ll  walk  back  with  you,”  volunteered 
Jimmy,  “and  I  can  finish  on  the  way.” 

They  started  slowly  down  Main  Street. 

“Did  you  show  all  the  guests  to  their 
rooms?”  Jimmy  went  on. 

“Yes,  sir.” 


“Now,  do  you  remember  the  storm? 
Were  you  on  the  ground  floor  all  of  the  time 
after  Mr.  Pa>'ne  felt  ill  and  went  upetairs?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Were  you  there  just  before  that — I  mean 
before  tea  was  served?” 

“Almost  all  the  time.  I  was  on  the  second 
floor  a  little  while,  lookin’  to  see  if  there  was 
enough  towels  and  things  in  the  rooms.” 

“That  was  when?” 

“Just  before  tea.” 

“Good.  Where  was  Mr.  Payne  at  that 
time?” 

“He  was  out  in  the  garden,  lookin’  over 
some  new  plants.” 

“Not  in  his  room?” 

“No,  sir.  But  you’ll  have  to  excuse  me.” 

“I’ll  finish  this  in  a  minute.  Was  Payne’s 
door  open  or  closed  all  that  time?” 

Stelke  fidgeted. 

“I’m  not  asking  whether  you  went  in  and 
out  or  not,”  Jimmy  explained.  “But  did 
you  see  any  one  go  in?” 

Stelke  nodded. 

“Somebody  carrx'ing  something?” 

Another  blank  and  unwilling  nod. 

“A  small  package?”  Jimmy  hazarded. 

“V'es,  sir,  but  please  let  me  go  now!” 

“All  right,”  Jimmy  hurried  on.  “The 
person  who  entered  closed  the  door  behind 
him  and  came  out  a  moment  later,  carrying 
the  ^Tapping  of  the  fiackage,  but  not  the 
contents.” 

“It  wasn’t  a  he,”  said  Stelke  impatiently. 

“Now  please  be  accurate,”  insisted 
Jimmy. 

“It  wasn’t  a  he,”  repeated  Stelke.  “It 
was  Miss  Barton.  I’ve  got  to  go  now,  sir. 
I  can’t  afford  to  stay  away.  Tve  been  away 
too  long  already.” 

SEVERAL  hours  later,  Jimmy  tele¬ 
phoned  to  Hugh. 

“What  did  you  say  was  the  name  of  that 
neurologist?”  he  asked. 

“You  sound  as  though  you’d  been  shot,” 
said  Hugh.  “I  guess  it’s  time  for  you  to  see 
a  neurologist.  Villmers  is  his  name.  He’s 
at  the  hospital.  ” 

“Your  hospital?” 

“Yes.  I’ll  give  you  a  card  to  him.” 
“Never  mind.” 

Jimmy  struggled  to  the  hospital  and 
found  the  office  of  Dr.  Villmers.  The  neu¬ 
rologist  was  a  tall,  slender  man,  with  in¬ 
quiring  browTi  eyes  and  a  handsome  brown 
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beard.  He  looked  alert  but  there  was  a 
world-wear>’  manner  about  him.  He  was 
a  man  who  had  listened  to  many  sorrows. 
The  interview  was  brief,  and  Jimmy 
emerged  from  the  office  with  a  sad  smile. 

“I  hope  this  won’t  be  an  extended  treat¬ 
ment,”  he  thought,  “but  it  seems  to  be 
what  I  needed.” 

When  he  returned  home,  he  found  a  note 
on  his  door. 

“More  threats?”  he  murmured. 

But  it  was  only  a  message  to  ring  a  num¬ 
ber.  The  number  gave  Jimmy  all  sorts  of 
palpitations.  His  hands  bobbed  about  as 
he  called  it,  and  he  swayed  on  the  chair 
until  an  answering  voice  came  over  the  wire. 

“Oh,  Jimmy!” 

Fear  and  relief  were  in  Claire’s  voice. 

“You  must  have  been  surprised  when  you 
got  my  message,”  she  went  on  hurriedly, 
“and  I  hated  to  call  you  up) — after  everv’- 
thing.” 

“It’s  all  right.” 

“That’s  good  of  you,  Jimmy.  But, 
Jimmy — I  know  how  you  feel  and  I — ” 

“What  is  it?” 

“Jimmy,  we’re  in  trouble.” 

\  heavy  breath. 

“Who’s  ‘we’?” 

“Father  and  I — all  of  us.”  The  words 
rushed  now.  “Jinrniy,  father’s  been  ar¬ 
rested  for  the  death  of  Mr.  Payne  and  I’m 
going  mad!  Jimmy — I  wanted  to  tell  you, 
I  thought — ” 

“You  thought  I  might  help  you  out?” 

He  stamp>ed  his  foot  angrily  as  he  realized 
the  brutality  of  the  question. 

A  sob  was  Claire’s  only'  answer. 

“Is  there  a  hearing?”  Jimmy  asked. 

“There’s  to  be  an  informal  hearing  before 
the  district  attorney  tonight.” 

“Where?” 

“In  Bellechester.” 

“Have  you  retained  a  lawyer?” 

“Yes — Mr.  Durand.” 

“I  see.  I  don’t  know  why  you’ve  called 
on  me,  Claire.  I  asked  you  to  tell  me 
everything  and  you  wouldn’t — ” 

“Oh,  please,  Jimmy!”  she  implored.  “I 
was  so  wrong  about  every'thing.  Do  help 
me — ” 

“Listen,  Claire.  There  are  reasons  why 
I  wouldn’t  be  allowed  to  attend  any  hear¬ 
ing  conducted  by  the  authorities  in  Belle- 
ehester.  I  don’t  think  they  hke  me.  Now, 
1  want  you  to  tell  Mr.  Durand  this:  He 
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must  have  me  there  tonight.  This  pre¬ 
liminary  examination  by  the  district  attor¬ 
ney  isn’t  of  legal  consequence,  although  any¬ 
thing  your  father  says  can  be  held  against 
him.  I  want  to  be  there  as  Mr,  Durand’s 
secretary,  I  can’t  e.xplain  this  now,  and  I 
may  do  nothing  but  listen  tonight.  That’s 
about  all  I  can  do  for  the  present.” 

Jimmy  hung  up  the  receiver  on  her  tearful 
thanks.  He  went  to  the  cabinet,  writhdrew 
his  strong  box,  and  called  a  taxi. 

“You’re  safer  in  a  safe-deposit  vault  right 
now,”  Jimmy  remarked  to  the  box. 

He  felt  relieved  when  he  had  a  receipt  for 
his  treasure.  And  somehow  he  managed  to 
sleep  quietly  for  several  hours  until  it  was 
time  to  go  to  Bellechester.  A  great  man 
was  Dr.  Villmers! 

Barton  was  a  suUen,  frightened  fi^re, 
Mrs.  Barton  was  a  quivering,  fright¬ 
ened  figure,  Claire  was  a  beautiful,  fright¬ 
ened  figure,  Durant  was  a  quiet,  efficient 
figure.  Brinze  and  Kenworthy  wore  scowls 
and  fumed  at  Jimmy’s  presence,  but  Du¬ 
rand  was  obdurate.  His  client  had  a  right 
to  have  counsel,  and  counsel  had  a  right  to 
have  assistance. 

Kenworthy  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  dis¬ 
gust  and  motioned  for  Brinze  to  end  his 
protests. 

“He  doesn’t  matter,  anyhow,”  he  said, 
pointing  to  Jimmy  wdth  his  jaw.  “We’ll 
begin  this  thing  now,  and  I  expiect  direct 
answers  to  all  of  my  questions.  The  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Barton  answers  will  count  as 
heavily  as  the  matter  of  his  answers.  I 
don’t  want  to  indict  any  one  on  so  grave  a 
charge,  but  it’s  my  duty  to  see  that  justice 
is  done,  piainful  as  it  may  be.” 

He  sat  at  Brinze’s  desk,  and  arranged  a 
pile  of  memoranda. 

“I’ll  begin,  Mr.  Barton,  by  asking 
whether  you  had  had  at  any  time  personal 
acquaintance  with  Leed  Payne?” 

Barton  answered  listlessly  and  haltingly, 
glancing  at  Durand :  “I  knew  him.” 

“When  did  you  see  him  last?” 

“I  don’t  remember  exactly.  But — about 
— ^about  twenty-five  years  ago.” 

“Where?” 

“In  Charleston.” 

“And  you’ve  never  seen  him  since?” 
“No.” 

“Tell  us  of  your  relations  with  Payne  in 
Charleston.” 
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“I  just  knew  him.” 

“Were  you  friendly  with  him?  Did  you 
have  business  relations  with  him?  Please 
be  more  specific.” 

“I  just  knew  him.” 

Kenworthy  referred  to  his  papers. 

“Isn’t  it  a  fact  that  you  and  Payne  were 
rivals  in  love?” 

Jinuny,  who  had  been  slipping  into  a 
leisurely  attitude,  sat  up.  So  Brinze  also 
had  found  the  trail  to  Charleston!  How 
many  other  trails  had  he  found? 

“Well — ^you  might  call  it  that.” 

“Thank  you.  And  Payne  was  in  love 
with  the  present  Mrs.  Barton?” 

“Is  it  necessary  to  go  into  that?”  inter¬ 
rupted  Durand. 

“It  certainly  is.  Will  you  answer  my 
question,  please,  Mr.  Barton?” 

“He  liked  her.  Many  young  fellows 
liked  her.” 

Mrs.  Barton  smiled  sweetly. 

“Liked  her,  did  he?  W’asn’t  he  a  pretty 
heavy  suitor?” 

“You  might  call  it  that.” 

“With  your  permission,  I  will  call  it 
that.  And  you,  as  it  were,  won  her  from 
him?” 

“No,”  broke  in  Mrs.  Barton.  “From 
the  minute  I  met  my  husband,  there  wasn’t 
any  other  man.” 


“And  setting  up  housekeeping  was  ex¬ 
pensive?” 

“You  might  say  so.” 

“Yes.  Well — you  needed  funds — that  is, 
within  the  month  after  vour  marriage?” 

“Yes.” 

Jimmy  noted  the  deadening  of  Barton’s 
voice  and  the  tension  of  Mrs.  Barton  and 
Claire.  He  feared  the  next  question. 

“I’ll  ask  Mr.  Barton  whether  he  didn’t 
do  a  little  speculating?” 

A  nod  answered. 

“And  when  the  speculation  went  astray, 
didn’t  Pavne  come  to  the  rescue?” 

“Yes.”' 

“Payne,  as  we  learn,  came  to  the  rescue. 
He  came  to  the  rescue,  in  answer  to  an  im¬ 
ploring  letter.  I  have  it  here.  It  was  in 
Payne’s  effects.  Perhaps  Mr.  Barton  can 
tell  us  the  contents.” 

Barton  bowed  his  head  over  his  hands. 

“This  letter  is  one  of  a  series  of  three, 
which  Payne,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  kept 
in  his  safe.  I  shall  now  read  them,  and 
ask  Mr.  Barton  to  offer  any  comment  he 
chooses.” 

Kenw'orthy  took  three  envelopes  from 
the  desk. 

“Number  one.  The  p>ost-mark  is  1897, 
and  it  was  written  in  Charleston. 

“Deak  Payn'e:  For  God’s  sake,  help  me  out 
with  three  hundred  dollars.  If  you  do  not,  I  shall 
be  unable  to  make  ^ood  this  sum  to  the  bank,  and 
I  cannot  face  the  consequences  of  my  folly.  Any¬ 
thing  I  have  or  ever  shall  have  is  yoius. 

“Number  two: 

“Dear  Payne:  In  God’s  name  I  beg  you  not  to 
exact  further  payments  from  me.  I  have  paid  you 
over  and  over  again  for  your  accommodation  in 
those  early  days,  and  I  need  everj’  cent  to  keep  my 
little  business  alive.  Can  }ou  not  have  mercy 
on  me? 

“That  was  written  in  1907.  Number 
three  was  written  ten  years  later.  There  is 
no  salutation,  but  the  address  and  the 
handwriting  are  sufficient  to  identify  it. 

“I  am  giving  up  my  business,  for  I  can  no  longer 
pay  tribute  to  you.  I  have  nothing  left  in  the 
world,  and  it  is  only  the  goodness  of  God  that  makes 
it  possible  for  me  to  support  my  wife  and  little 
daughter.  For  their  sake,  I  ask  you  to  let  me  live 
in  peace.  I  do  not  know  what  wrong  I  may  have 
done  you,  but  if  my  ruin  and  poverty  will  serve  as 
your  compensation,  you  have  gained  it.” 

Kenworthy  replaced  the  letters. 

“I  read  them,  Mr.  Durand,”  he  remarked, 
with  a  mocking  bow  to  Barton’s  attorney. 


There  w^as  some  sort  of  fight  between 
you  and  Payne  right  after  the  mar¬ 
riage,”  said  the  district  attorney,  turning 
back  to  Barton.  “Wasn’t  there?” 

“How?” 

Kenworthy  read  from  a  tyjiewritten  sheet 
an  account  of  the  shooting  in  the  Charleston 
saloon.  The  wording  of  the  statement  con¬ 
vinced  Jimmy  that  Ormet  had  told  his 
story  again  for  the  benefit  of  Brinze  or  one 
of  his  agents. 

“Is  that  substantially  correct?”  asked 
Kenworthy. 

“Yes.” 

“Payne  made  statements  to  the  effect 
that  he  would  get  you.  He  also  said  that 
he  had  something  on  you.  What  did  he 
mean  by  that?” 

“I  decline  to  let  my  client  answer  that 
question,”  said  Durand. 

“That’s  a  pity.  Mr.  Barton — when  you 
were  married,  you  were  employed  in  a  bank, 
were  vou  not?” 

“Yes.” 
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“to  prove  that  Mr.  Barton  had  good  reason 
for  being  none  too  kindly  disposed  toward 
Payne.” 

“They  seem  to  prove,”  retorted  Durand, 
“that  Payne  was  a  blackmailer.” 

“We’re  not  trying  Payne,”  snapp>ed  Ken¬ 
worthy.  “Somebody  else  seems  to  have 
taken  that  duty  on  himself,  and  that’s  why 
we’re  here  this  evening.” 

He  stroked  back  his  hair  and  ordered  the 
pile  of  pap>ers  on  his  desk. 

“Now  I’ll  ask  Mr.  Brinze  a  few  questions.” 

"D  RINZE  buttoned  his  sport  coat  jaunt- 
ily,  and  straightened  out  importantly. 
His  answers  were  delivered  crisply  and  with 
due  regard  for  dramatic  effect. 

“You  know  a  man  named  Hesbe — Blake 
Hesbe,  do  you  not?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“This  Hesbe  is  a  broker,  is  he  not?” 

“In  a  small  way.  He  handles  no  large 
accounts.  He  has  no  seat  on  the  Exchange 
and  he  deals  through  larger  houses  for 
small  customers.” 

“Very  good.  You  have  investigated 
him?” 

“Thoroughly.” 

“He  was,  in  a  sense,  a  business  agent  for 
Payne?” 

“Yes.  Payne  handled  only  big  trans¬ 
actions,  and  referred  small  business  to 
Hesbe.” 

“In  the  course  of  business,  Hesbe  be¬ 
came  fairly  familiar  with  Payne?  They 
were  friendly?” 

“Yes  ” 

“Who  told  you  this?” 

“Hesbe.” 

“Hesbe  was  also  friendly  with  Miss 
Claire  Barton?” 

“Don’t  you  think  that  you  ought  to  ask 
Miss  Barton  that?”  suggested  Durand. 

“Possibly,  at  the  trial.  You  can  put  her 
on  the  stand  then,  if  you  care  to.  Now, 
Mr.  Brinze,  describe  what  you  have  dis¬ 
covered  about  the  relations  between  Hesbe, 
Miss  Barton  and  Payne.” 

“It  was  about  like  this.  Hesbe,  as  I 
said,  got  Payne’s  chicken  feed,  and  some¬ 
times  attended  to  little  business  matters 
for  him.  Payne  accepted  no  commission 
on  this  business,  although  Hesbe  says  he 
offered  to  pay  it.  Instead,  Payne  would 
take  it  out  in  p>ersonal  errands  and  things 
of  that  sort. 


“Payne  took  a  fancy  to  Miss  Barton.”  n 

Claire’s  face  turned  red,  and  her  mother  p 

tried  to  comfort  her.  h 

“Payne  knew  who  she  was,  and  wanted  fi 

to  meet  her.  Hesbe,  having  an  office  in 
the  same  building  in  which  Miss  Barton  & 

worked,  was  told  to  arrange  a  meeting.  He  t 

managed  to  scrape  up  an  acquaintance  and 
so  Payne  got  to  know  Miss  Barton.  d 

“I  couldn’t  get  from  Hesbe  whether  I 

Payne  wanted  to  marry  Miss  Barton.  n 

Hesbe  says  he  doesn’t  know.  Anyhow,  Miss  s 

Barton  soon  learned  that  Payne  had  some  I 

sort  of  hold  on  her  father.  She  wouldn’t  f 

go  out  with  Payne,  even  when  he  threatened  a 

her.  j 

“Payne  told  Hesbe  that  he  was  going  to  \ 

invite  Miss  Barton  for  a  week-end.  Hesbe  ) 

told  Miss  Barton  and  induced  her  to  invite 
him  to  go  along — ^for  her  protection,  as  he  \ 

saud.  He  also  told  her  that  he  knew  about 
Payne’s  ideas,  and  that  he  would  save  her  1 

from  him.”  j 

“Double-crossed  Payne,  in  short,”  in- 
terp)olated  Durand.  i 

“We’re  not  passing  on  Hesbe’s  motives,”  ] 

announced  Kenworthy. 

“I  suggest  that  Miss  Barton  tell  her  ver¬ 
sion  of  this  matter,”  said  Durand.  ( 

“Mr.  Brinze’s  account  seems  adequate.” 

“I  insist  that  Miss  Barton  check  it  up.” 
Kenworthy  hesitated.  “All  right,”  he 
assented.  “Of  course,  I’m  not  bound  by 
anything  she  says  here.  Miss  Barton,  do 
you  care  to  add  your  version  of  this  affair  . 
to  Mr.  Brinze’s?” 

CLAIRE  stood  up.  Jimmy  saw  that  she 
was  summoning  all  her  forces  to  sp)eak 
coherently  and  to  avert  a  collapse. 

“Mr.  Brinze’s  story  is  substantially  cor¬ 
rect — that  part  of  it  which  concerns  me,” 
she  said  in  a  voice  that  was  beautiful  for  all 
its  restrained  agitation.  “Mr.  Hesbe  made 
my  acquaintance,  introduced  me  to  Mr. 

Payne,  and  then  made  use  of  his  knowledge 
of  my  father’s  misfortunes  to  thrust  his 
company  on  me.  I  might  add  that  in  a 
minor  way  he  'forced  sUer.ce  on  me.  He 
forbade  me  to  discuss  in  r.ny  way  his  rela¬ 
tions  with  me  on  pain  of  gii^ng  up  his  efforts 
with  Payne  in  behalf  of  my  father.  What 
these  efforts  may  have  been,  I  don’t  know. 

“He  even  went  so  far  as  to  intimate  to 
pieople  that  we  were  to  be  married.  When 
I  protested,  he  said  that  we  could  discuss  the 
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matter  later,  but  that  I  must  give  the  im¬ 
pression  of  being  his  fiancee  in  order  that 
he  might  complete  his  schemes  to  release  my 
father.  I  see  now  that  that  was  all  false.” 

Jimmy  almost  cheered.  His  pleasure  was 
so  evident  that  Durand  cautioned  him  not 
to  show  too  much  feeling. 

“Mr.  Payne  called  me  to  his  office  one 
day,  and  invited  me  for  a  week-end  at 
Bellechester.  I  declined,  but  he  said  that 
no  harm  would  come  to  me  and  threatened 
something  very  unpleasant  to  my  father  if 
I  wouldn’t  come.  I  knew  then  that  my 
father  was  no  longer  answerable  for — for 
anything  that  had  happened  twenty-five 
years  ago,  but  I  knew  that  any  publicity 
would  break  his  heart  and  perhaps  kill  him. 
What  else  could  I  do?” 

“You  told  your  father?”  asked  Ken¬ 
worthy. 

“I  didn’t  intend  to,  but  he  insisted  on 
knowing  wffiere  I  was  going  for  the  week-end, 
and  I  told  him  the  truth.” 

“That’s  more  than  satisfactory,”  re¬ 
marked  Kenworthy.  “That’s  all  for  the 
present.  Miss  Barton.” 

He  turned  suddenly  to  Barton. 

“Where  were  you  on  the  night  that  Payne 
died,  Mr.  Barton?”  he  shouted. 

Barton  hardly  raised  his  head. 

“Nowhere  in  particular.” 

“You  were  somewhere,  and  somewhere 
in  particular.  You  know  where  you  were, 
and  there’s  no  use  evading  the  question.” 

“He  doesn’t  have  to  answer,”  objected 
Durand. 

“I  say  he  does!  Were  you  at  home  that 
night,  Mr.  Barton?” 

No  answer. 

Kenworthy  shifted  to  Mrs.  Barton. 

“Was  your  husband  home  on  the  night 
to  which  I  refer?” 

Mrs.  Barton,  completely  taken  aback, 
mumbled  a  soft  negative. 

“Where  were  you  then,  Mr.  Barton? 
.\nswer  me!” 

No  answer. 

“.Ml  right.” 

Kenworthy  pushed  a  buzzer  on  the  desk, 
and  Constable  Rooks  entered. 

“Bring  in  Hatch,”  snapped  Kenworthy. 

13  OOKS  returned  in  a  moment,  with  a 
homely,  heavy-set  man  of  middle  age. 

“Mr.  Hatch,”  said  Kenworthy,  “you 
were  the  clerk  on  duty  at  the  Coliseum 
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Hotel  here  on  the  night  on  which  Lee 
Payne  died?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“There  were  not  many  visitors?” 

“No,  sir — not  for  that  time  of  year.” 

“You  could  identify  any  of  the  guests 
who  registered  while  you  were  on  dutv?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Very’  good.  Look  at  this  man  here  and 
tell  me  whether  he  stopped  at  the  hotel 
that  night.” 

Hatch  squinted  at  Barton. 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Do  you  recall  under  what  name  he 
registered?” 

“Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Brown  of  New  York.” 

“That’s  all,  Mr.  Hatch.  You  may  go.” 

As  Hatch  retired,  Kenworthy  turned  tri¬ 
umphantly  to  Barton. 

“Naturally,  we  looked  up  all  the  strangers 
in  town  after  the  shooting,  Mr.  Barton. 
We  identified  all  except  a  mysterious  Mr. 
Brown  of  New  York.  But  Mr.  Hatch  de¬ 
scribed  the  unknown  Mr.  Brown  so  accu¬ 
rately  that  we  knew  where  to  find  him  if 
we  needed  him.  Do  you  deny  that  you 
were  registered  at  the  Coliseum  Hotel  on 
that  night  under  the  name  of  Brown?” 

“No,”  moaned  Barton.  “My  God,  I 
only  came  out  here  so  I  could  be  on  the 
ground  if  anything  happened  to  Claire. 
I  didn’t  know  what  Payne  was  up  to.  I 
wanted  to  be  here  to  protect  my  daughter — 
that  was  all.” 

“That  was  enough.  Mr.  Durand,  is  there 
anything  you  want  to  say?” 

Jimmy  pulled  Durand’s  sleeve. 

“You  keep  out  of  this!”  shouted  Brinze. 
“You  know  what  we’ll  do  to  you  if  you  butt 
in  again!” 

“I  have  a  right  to  consult  with  my — 
secretary,”  said  Durand  blandly.  “So  far 
v’ou’ve  shown  nothing  to  indicate  that  my 
client  was  in  any  way  connected  wth  the 
death  of  Payne.” 

“We  don’t  have  to  tell  you  everything,” 
retorted  Kenworthy,  “and  we  have  enough 
evidence  to  hold  him.” 

“It’s  late  now,”  demurred  Durand,  “and 
there  are  a  few  bits  of  evidence  I  want  to 
lay  before  you.  May  we  continue  this  in 
the  morning?  You  can  see  for  yourself 
that  my  client  is  in  no  condition  to  answer 
further  questions  now.” 

“.As  a  courtesy  to  you.  I’ll  defer  action 
until  ten  o’clock  tomorrow  morning.  But 
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I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  we’ve  only 
touched  the  evidence  in  our  jwssession.” 

“There’s  the  gun — ”  Brinze  started 
grandly. 

“Shut  up,  you  fool!”  barked  Kenworthy. 

Again  he  pressed  the  buzzer  for  Rooks. 

“We’ll  hold  this  man  overnight,”  the  dis¬ 
trict  attorney  ordered,  “as — well,  as  a  ma¬ 
terial  witness.” 

Jimmy  looked  for  a  tearful  scene,  but 
Barton  meekly  followed  the  constable, 
without  looking  at  his  family.  Claire  and 
Mrs.  Barton  were  huddled  together,  paying 
little  attention  to  the  soothing  words  of 
Durand.  Kenworthy  locked  his  papers  in 
the  desk,  took  his  hat  from  the  rack  and 
started  for  the  door  with  Brinze. 

“Pardon  me,”  said  Jimmy.  “May  I  look 
at  your  New  York  telephone  book?” 

With  a  grunt,  Brinze  flung  it  at  him. 

“Good  night!”  jeered  the  detective.  “May¬ 
be  you’ll  find  the  nuirderer’s  name  in  it.” 

Jimmy  opened  the  book  at  the  H’s,  and 
ran  his  finger  dowTi  a  row  of  names.  Then 
he  wrote  a  few  lines  on  a  slip  of  paper. 

“I  don’t  care  how  you  do  it,”  he  told 
Durand,  “but  get  this  man  here  at  ten 
tomorrow.  That’s  the  address.” 

“Nonsense!”  exclaimed  the  lawyer. 

“Do  it!”  insisted  Jimmy,  striding  quickly 
from  the  room.  “I’ve  got  to  telephone  to 
New  York.” 

There  was  one  addition  to  the  melan¬ 
choly  gathering  chaperoned  by  Durand 
in  Brinze’s  office  the  next  morning.  He 
was  Dr.  Villmers,  and  his  brooding  calm 
seemed  to  soothe  the  worn  nerves  of  the 
Bartons.  Jimmy  was  at  high  tension,  but 
only  the  brightness  of  his  eyes  indicated  his 
mental  state.  Dr.  Villmers  had  brought 
with  him  a  sort  of  restfulness. 

“Good  morning!”  said  Kenworthy  briskly. 
Durand  arose.  “This  is  no  time  to  enter 
an  oflacial  plea,”  he  said,  “but  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  law  and  justice,  I  wish  to  present 
a  few  considerations  to  Mr.  Ken  worthy. 
I  therefore  turn  over  the  statement  of  these 
facts  to  Mr.  W'rome  here.” 

“We  know  Mr.  Wrome,”  said  Brinze. 
“We’v'e  heard  some  of  his  notions.  Is 
there  any  good  reason,  Mr.  Durand,  w’hy 
we  should  hear  more  of  them?” 

“I  prefer  to  let  Mr.  Wrome  speak,” 
answered  Durand  stiflSy.  “Go  ahead,  Mr. 
Wrome.” 


Kenworthy  and  Brinze  exchanged  more 
or  less  skilful  winks,  as  Jimmy  unlocked  his 
little  strong  box  and  arranged  the  contents 
on  a  small  table. 

“What’s  that  mustache  for?”  inquired 
Brinze.  “Going  to  a  masquerade?” 

“Masquerade?”  repeated  Jimmy  after 
him.  “^mething  like  that.” 

He  sat  down,  folded  his  hands,  and  spoke 
quietly. 

“To  begin  with,”  he  said,  “I’m  rather  a 
nervous  man.  Dr.  Villmers  here,  whom 
you  may  have  heard  of  as  a  neurologist, 
will  be  glad  to  testify  to  that.  I  may  add 
that  we  didn’t  make  so  great  an  inroad  on 
his  valuable  time  merely  to  prove  that  my 
nerves  sometimes  go  awry. 

“Some  time  ago,  my  affections  were  in¬ 
volved  deeply  for  the  first  time.” 

“Is  this  a  love  story?”  interrupted  Brinze. 
“I  thought  you  were  going  to  tell  us  who 
killed  Papie.” 

“  ‘Chairchez  le‘  femm,’  to  quote  your 
classical  French,”  Jimmy  went  on  smoothly. 
“But  we  must  wait  for  our  femm.  As  a 
result  of  this  entanglement,  my  nerves  were 
upset  and  I  consulted  a  physician.  He 
advised  me  to  read  detective  stories  to 
divert  my  mind  and  interests.  Dr.  Vill¬ 
mers  will  tell  you  that  the  adoption  of  this 
curious  habit  in  the  frame  of  mind  in  which 
I  then  was  resulted  in  an  obsession.  That 
means  that  I  saw  life  in  terms  of  detective 
stories.” 

“You  still  do,”  observed  Brinze. 
“Fortunately,  yes.  When  Dr.  Farrigaii 
invited  me  to  go  to  Olean  with  him,  I 
naturally  saw  the  whole  scene  as  the  back¬ 
ground  for  a  mystery.  It  was  all  like  the 
books  I  had  read.  Even  Payne  looked  like 
a  character.  When  I  went  to  Shuffle  Inn 
that  night,  my  mind  was  full  of  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  situation.  The  banker  ill  at 
home,  while  his  guests  were  making  merr\- 
only  a  little  way  off.  And  when  I  heard 
Dr.  Farrigan  paged,  I  couldn’t  resist  the 
impulse  to — well,  to  butt  in. 

“You  know  what  I  found  when  I  hurried 
back  to  Olean.  If  the  darkened  room,  the 
mysterious  manner  of  Stelke,  the  butler,  and 
the  grave  tones  of  the  doctor  weren’t  typical 
prop)erties  of  a  mystery  story,  I  didn’t 
know  my  mysterj'  stories.  Of  course,  I  had 
to  be  the  last  to  learn  of  the  event.  Through¬ 
out  this  case,  I  seem  to  have  come  upon  the 
scene  after  every  one  else  has  been  over  it.” 
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“And  here  you  are  again,”  chirped 
j  Brinze. 

I  “This  time  I’m  not  so  certain  that  I’m 
I  late.  My  first  thought  naturally  was,  ‘Did 

I  Payne  really  shoot  himself?’  Why  should 
he  commit  suicide?  Wasn’t  it  more  likely 
that  some  enemy  had  squared  an  old 
grudge?  I  managed  to  look  over  the  ground, 
and  I  found  that  there  was  no  doubt  that 
Pavne  had  fired  the  shot  that  ended  his 
I  life. 

I  “But — ^it  was  not  suicide.  Payne  was 

murdered.  He  was  murdered  by  some  one 
who  was  several  miles  away  at  the  time  of 
the  shooting,  and  the  actual  murder  took 
place  about  five  or  six  hours  before  the  shot 
was  fired.” 

Kenworthy  stirred  in  his  chair. 

“This  is  all  most  diverting,”  he  remarked 
coldly,  “but  we’re  trying  to  get  at  facts.” 

“You’re  getting  at  them.  The  manner 
in  which  the  murder  was  committed 
flashed  into  my  mind  instantly.  I  also 
thought  that  I  knew  who  did  it.  My 
suspicion  was  incorrect,  but  in  my  enthu¬ 
siasm  1  blurted  out  a  few  generalities  to 
a  reporter.  I  can  prove  how  the  murder 
was  done,  and  the  facts  do  not  vary  in 
the  slightest  from  my  original  hypothesis. 
The  identity  of  the  murderer,  however,  may 
be  a  little  surprising. 

“T^OU  will  recall  the  initialed  revolver 
^  and  the  note  which  Payne  left.  I 
thought  it  curious  that  the  revolver  should 
be  there  so  opportunely.  In  fact,  I  was 
sure  that  it  had  been  left  there  by  some  one 
who  wanted  Payne  to  use  it  just  as  he  did 
and  who  had  had  it  initialed  to  make  it 
seem  natural.  I  traced  the  revolver — by 
a  somewhat  different  method  than  that 
which  Mr.  Brinze  used,  but  with  the  same 
results.  You  are  right,  Mr.  Brinze.  It 
was  purchased  by  Monica  Wells,  but  I 
am  a  little  surpri^  that  the  name  doesn’t 
mean  more  to  you.” 

“Miss  Barton  bought  it  under  that  name,” 
snapped  Brinze.  “That’s  old  stuff.” 

“Granted.  But  the  fact  that  she  used 
that  name  w'as  very  helpful  to  me,  at  least. 
I'he  note  also  w'as  interesting.  You 
may  have  heard  that  there  was  a  story¬ 
telling  bee  at  Clean  during  the  storm. 
Some  one  told  the  story  of  a  suicide,  and 
this  story  tallied  almost  exactly  with 
Payne’s  end.  In  this  story,  a  man  retired, 
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woke  up  at  midnight,  wrote  a  note  saying 
he  would  end  it  all,  and  shot  himself. 
That’s  what  Payne  did.  But  the  wording 
of  the  note  he  left  was  that  of  the  sui^'de 
in  the  story.  The  paper  also  was  signifi¬ 
cant.  It  was  unlike  any  stationery  in  the 
house.  The  top  had  been  torn  off  to  con¬ 
ceal  its  origin.  In  short,  this  scrap  of  paper 
had  been  planted  on  the  desk,  so  that 
Payne  would  not  have  to  searc’’  for  paper, 
and  so  that  he  could  attend  to  his  shooting 
with  as  little  delay  as  p>ossible.  All  verv 
thoughtful,  you  will  agree.” 

Kenworthy  was  looking  at  Jimmy  seri¬ 
ously. 

“Go  on,”he  said  crisply,  as  Jimmy  paused. 

‘‘On  the  basis  of  this,  and  my  hypothesis, 
I  tried  to  run  down  the  murderer.  And 
now’  I’ll  tell  you  what  that  hypothesis  was. 

“Payne  was  killed  by  autosuggestion. 
Everybody  knows  what  that  is.  An  idea 
takes  {xesession  of  what  we  call  the  sub¬ 
conscious  mind.  We  are  hardly  aware  that 
it  is  present.  But  at  some  moment,  when 
the  psychological  safeguard  knowm  as  the 
‘censor’  isn’t  aware  of  it,  this  subconscious 
idea  takes  possession  of  the  conscious 
mind  and,  under  favorable  conditions, 
results  in  action.  Payne  had  been  given 
the  suggestion  to  kill  himself  in  just  the 
manner  that  he  did,  and  arising  sleepily, 
weakly,  and  also  feeling  ill,  he  acted  on  it. 
Even  the  waking  was  part  of  the  suggestion.” 

“Hold  on,”  interrupted  the  district  at¬ 
torney.  “Who  told  that  story  about  the 
suicide?” 

“I  thought  you’d  ask  that,”  remarked 
Jimmy.  “It  was  Mr.  Hesbe.” 

“So  you  accuse — ” 

“I  don’t  accuse  any  one  yet.  You’ve 
jumped  to  a  conclusion.” 

Jimmy  held  up  the  false  mustache. 

“Not  long  after  it  became  knowm  to  some 
people  that  I  was  working  on  this  case,  I 
found  that  I  was  under  strict  surv’eillance. 
Some  one  had  been  kind  enough  to  engage 
a  lank,  seedy  shifter  to  follow  me.  I  say 
that  this  unique  shadow  was  acting  for  a 
principal  because  it’s  unthinkable  that  he 
would  operate  on  his  own  initiative.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  a  principal  w’ouldn’t  be  likely  to 
take  the  risks  involved  in  that  sort  of  enter¬ 
prise.  The  fake^mustachio  here  belonged 
to  the  shadow.  *  He  and  I  had  a  little 
catch-as-catch-can  encounter  one  day,  and 
I  won  by  a  hair,  so  to  speak. 
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“■^TOW  this  shadow  was  rather  an  an- 
noyance.  He  seemed  to  have  no 
office  hours,  and  I  couldn’t  count  on  him. 
He  also  was  addicted  to  singing,  and  his 
favorite  song  seemed  to  be  a  melody  which 
had  p>articularly  poignant  associations  for 
me.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Brinze,  on  the  night 
that  you  provided  me  with  the  questionable 
hospitality  of  your  jail,  the  shadow  sere¬ 
naded  me  bom  the  yard.  He  certainly 
knew  what  was  going  on.  He  also  is  the 
worst  singer  I  ever  heard.” 

“Is  this  musical  criticism?”  asked  Brinze. 

“No — but  remember  the  song.  It’s  im¬ 
portant.” 

Jinuny  looked  at  his  watch. 

“I’ve  timed  this  very  nicely,  I  think. 
The  train  ought  to  be  in  now,  and  if  the 
detective  Mr.  Durand  recommended  still 
has  the  shadow  with  him.  I’ll  introduce 
you  to  the  gentleman  in  a  few  minutes. 
While  we  wait,  let  me  say  that  the  shadow 
really  proved  a  very  handy  thing  for  me.” 

“This  is  all  very  good,  I  suppose,”  said 
Kenworthy,  “but  what  bearing  has  it  on  the 
revolver?” 

Jimmy  fetched  out  his  copy  of  “The 
Porterhouse  Murder.” 

“Here  is  a  most  engaging  tale,”  he  said. 
“The  heroine’s  name  is  Monica  Wells. 
That  was  why  I  was  a  little  startled  by  Miss 
Barton’s  alias.  I’ll  tell  you  more  about  the 
book  later. 

“About  this  shadow,  now.  He  seems  to 
have  left  threatening  letters  in  my  room. 
Here  are  two.  One  is  a  crudely  typ)ed 
warning,  .\nother  appeared  under  the  mat¬ 
tress,  following  a  shooting  in  my  room 
while  I  was  away.  It  informs  me  that  the 
next  time,  my  head,  not  the  pillow,  will  be 
punctured.  This  note  is  in  writing.  And 
here  is  a  third  exhibit.  It’s  a  receipt.  I 
got  it  in  Mr.  Hesbe’s  office  the  day  that  I 
followed  you  there,  Mr.  Brinze.” 

Here  Rooks  ushered  in  Durand’s  detec¬ 
tive,  who  brought  with  him  Hesbe  and 
his  assistant. 

“Here’s  Mr.  Hesbe,”  said  Jimmy,  “and 
his  office  helper,  who  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  follow  me  so  closely.  The  similarity 
of  the  writing  on  the  notes  I’ve  offered 
seems  to  me  to  be  conclusive.  The  paper 
also  is  the  same.” 

The  shadow  was  trembling. 

“Sit  down,”  said  Jimmy.  “We’ve  met 
before.” 


“I\Tiat’s  all  this  about?”  blustered  Hesbe. 

“Does  this  man  work  for  you?”  inquired 
Jimmy. 

“He  does.” 

“That’s  interesting — but  don’t  jump  to 
a  conclusion,  Mr.  Kenworthy.” 

“I  want  to  question  that  man,”  said 
Kenworthy. 

“Please  let  me  go  on.  I  want  to  take  up 
a  point  about  Payne.  He  was  a  man  who 
worked  on  hunches.  He  was  extremely 
susceptible  to  suggestion.  In  his  weakened 
condition,  the  suicide  suggestion  worked 
beautifully.  Now  I  must  connect  this  sug¬ 
gestion  with  motives.” 

“We  showed  Barton’s  motive  yesterday,” 
said  Kenworthy.  “If  he’s  your  murderer. 
I’ll  waive  the  rest  of  your  story’.” 

“He’s  no  more  the  murderer  than  you  are, 
or  even  Mr.  Brinze.” 

Brinze  looked  away  indignantly. 

“Mr.  Barton  had  plenty  of  motive.  I’ll 
admit,”  Jimmy  continued,  “and  if  he  had 
done  it  nobody  could  have  blamed  him, 
and  not  a  jury  in  the  world  would  have 
convicted  him.  But  that’s  neither  here 
nor  there. 

“Following  up  every  clue  I  could  find, 
I  found  several  possibilities.  One  trail 
led  to  Miss  Barton,  despite  her  alibi.  I 
apologize  to  her  for  ever  having  even  con¬ 
sidered  her  in  the  matter.  .\nd  I  don’t 
mind  saying  that  if  I  had  found  undeniable 
evidence  against  her,  I  would  have  kept  it 
to  myself. 

“Another  led  to  Mr.  Gulvin.  That  was 
a  fairly  obvious  thing,  as  I  believe  I  proved 
to  Mr.  Brinze  on  one  occasion. 

“A  third  took  me  to  Mr.  Hesbe.  Frankly, 
I  should  have  enjoyed  that,  for  reasons 
which  no  longer  obtain — again  I  apologize  to 
Miss  Barton,  but  only  she  will  understand 
this.  But  Mr.  Hesbe  isn’t  implicated. 
Of  course,  he  told  the  story  which  served  as 
the  suggestion,  but  he  didn’t  know  what  he 
was  doing,  and  his  only  motive  was  to  be 
entertaining  and  cheerful. 
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I  *HEN  I  recalled  that  the  person  back  > 

of  the  murder  and  back  of  the  shadow-  1 

ing  which  I  underwent  must  be  some  one  1 

who  had  in  his  hands  a  complete  knowledge  ( 

not  only  of  Payne,  but  of  me.  And  there  1 

was  only  one  person  who  had  that. 

“That  person,  I  regret  to  say,  was  Dr.  ] 

Hugh  Farrigan.” 
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Robert  A.  Simon 


“VVTicre  is  he?”  shouted  Kenworthy, 
jumping  to  his  feet. 

“I  yield  the  floor  to  Dr.  Villmers,”  said 
Jimmy. 

The  neurologist  leaned  back  wearily  in 
his  chair. 

“This  is  very  painful  for  me,”  he  said, 
“and  yet  I  must  tell  what  I  know\ 

“Dr.  Farrigan  came  to  our  hospital,  of 
which  I  am  one  of  the  directors,  as  a  young 
physician  of  great  promise.  We  thought 
that  he  would  develop  into  a  really  great 
orthopedist.  But  he  made  little  progress. 
He  had  in  him  a  curious  experimental 
streak.  He  was  reprimanded  several  times 
for  unjustifiable  experiments  on  clinical 
patients.  I  niade  a  study  of  him  and  dis¬ 
covered  that  it  was  a  curious  kink  in  his 
mind  that  led  him  to  these  excesses.  He 
looked  like  a  sturdy,  dependable  young 
practitioner.  Very  often,  he  performed 
brilliant  operations.  But  every  now  and 
then  something  morbid  in  his  make-up 
would  lead  him  into  dangerous  ways. 
When  we  learned  that  he  had  made  unsound 
experiments  in  autosuggestion,  we  con- 
sulered  seriously  the  question  of  dismissing 
him  from  our  staff. 

“I  am  more  than  a  little  w'orn  this  morn¬ 
ing,  for  I  have  been  with  Dr.  Farrigan  all 
night.  I  have  here  his  own  statement. 
He  had  become  interested  in  the  idea  of 
inducing  suicide  bv  autosuggestion  bv  a 
book—” 

“Here  it  is,”  interrupted  Jimmy,  tossing 
“The  Porterhouse  Murder”  to  Kenworthy. 
“It’s  all  in  that  story.  And  here  are  li¬ 
brary"  cards  to  prove  that  he  borrow'ed  it 
from  a  circulating  library.  This  is  the 
copy  he  borrowed,  and  he  marked  some  most 
illuminating  prassages  with  a  pencil.  You 
can  read  them  for  yourself.  He  even  told 
Miss  Barton  to  use  the  name  ‘Monica 
Wells’  when  she  bought  the  pistol.  You 
see,  it’s  all  detective-story'  stuff.  Only,  it 
happens  that  I  had  read  the  right  detec¬ 
tive  story.” 

“Just  a  moment,  Mr.  Wrome,”  said  Dr. 
\'illmers.  “That  explains  your  procedure. 
Dr.  Farrigan’s  confession  is  very  complete. 
It  tells  how  he  conceived  the  idea,  how  he 
coerced  Miss  Barton  to  place  the  pistol  and 
the  paper  in  Pa>'ne’s  room — ” 

“Did  you  know'  that,  Wrome?”  broke  in 
Kenworthy. 

“Sure,”  said  Jimmy.  “And  it  certainly 
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was  rough  on  my  nerves.  Only,  I  didn’t 
know  that  Farrigan  knew  about  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ton’s  relations  with  Payne.  And  Miss 
Barton,  at  one  time,  didn’t  care  to  favor  me 
writh  information.  Perhaps  it  was  because 
three  men  were  holding  things  over  her,  and 
she  didn’t  w’ant  a  fourth.” 

“T^R.  FARRIGAN’S  first  intention  was 
not  to  kill  Mr.  Payne,”  continued  the 
neurologist.  “He  didn’t  believe  suggestion 
would  go  that  far.  But  he  had  a  fiendish 
notion  about  trying  the  experiment  and 
learning  Payne’s  reactions  on  finding  the 
pistol  and  pap)er.  Mr.  Hesbe  played  into 
his  hands  w'ith  that  story.  As  Dr.  Farrigan 
led  Payne  upstairs  he  all  but  hypnotized 
him — he  has  amazingly  compelling  eyes — 
into  following  the  suggestion.  If  Hesbe 
hadn’t  told  the  story',  he  would  merely 
have  given  Payne  a  mild  suggestion  before 
retiring  and  awaited  results.  But  all  that 
is  in  the  confession. 

“When  Dr.  Farrigan  learned  of  Mr. 
Wrome’s  actix'ities,  he  became  frightened, 
and  tried  to  drive  him  from  his  purpose  by 
playing  on  his  nerv'es.  It  w'as  clever  of  him 
to  engage  Mr.  Hesbe’s  office  assistant  for 
the  purpose.  You  see,  Mr.  Wrome,  you 
told  Dr.  Farrigan  that  y’ou  would  like  to 
‘hang  it  on  Hesbe,’  and  he  proposed  to  lead 
you  in  that  direction  if  he  couldn’t  frighten 
\'ou  off  altogether.  May  I  ask,  as  a  matter 
of  interest,  whether  you  had  him  under  sus¬ 
picion  the  night  you  stayed  at  his  rooms?” 

“I  had  him  spotted  ever  since  I  heard  so 
much  of  that  melody',”  said  Jimmy.  “He 
was  the  only  person  I’d  told  about  it  until 
I  told  you  last  night.  He  played  into  my 
hands  by  referring  me  to  you.  But  he 
thought  I  was  consulting  you  about  myself. 
That’s  where  he  .slipped.” 

“And  of  course  y'ou  see,”  concluded  the 
neurologist,  “why  he  insisted  throughout 
that  it  was  suicide.” 

Kenworthy  took  Farrigan’s  confession 
from  Dr.  Villmers. 

“Where’s  Farrigan  now?”  he  asked. 

“After  I  called  on  him  and  told  him  what 
Mr.  Wrome  had  told  me,  he  collapsed. 
He’s  a  complete  wreck.  I  doubt  whether 
he’ll  ever  recover  completely'.  I  have  had 
him  committed  to  our  neurological  ward. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  interfere,  but  is  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  prosecute  this  unfortunate  young 
man,  who  is,  in  a  way,  a  mental  cripple? 


i8o 


The  Doctor  Disagrees 


From  what  I  have  learned  of  this  case,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  state  would  be  per¬ 
forming  no  divine  act  of  justice  by  |)ersecut- 
ing  the  slayer  of  a  man  like  Payne.” 

Kenworthy  tore  up  some  papers. 

“Barton  is  released,”  he  snapped.  •“! 
want  Farrigan.” 

“Listen,  Mr.  Kenworthy,”  said  Jimmy. 
“You  couldn’t  convict  him.  First  of  all, 
it  would  be  too  easy  to  prove  that  he  was 
mentally  incompetent.  Second,  this  form 
of  murder  isn’t  so  easy  to  use  as  a  basis 
for  a  good  conviction.  Think  it  over.” 

“Here’s  his  confession,”  insisted  Ken¬ 
worthy. 

“What  of  it?” 

“You  know  what  the  papers  have  been 
doing  to  us  ever  since  you  broke  into  print. 
How  can  we  back  down  now?” 

Jimmy  walked  over  to  Claire  and  took  her 
hand. 

“Let  me  do  the  backing  down,”  he  said. 
“I’m  out  of  the  detective  business  now,  and, 
after  all,  it  was  a  suicide.  I’ll  give  Heidel- 
man  a  p)erfectly  stunning  retraction.  It 
won’t  bother  me  much,  because  I  expect 
to  be  out  of  town.” 
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There  was  a  light  mist  along  upper 
Broadway,  as  Myma  Quaid  decided 
that  it  was  time  for  Mecklin’s  to  close  for 
the  night.  She  looked  from  the  door  to 
the  corner  and  was  confirmed  in  her  deci¬ 
sion  by  the  sight  of  a  familiar  figure  standing 
under  an  awning  at  the  orangeade  stand  on 
the  corner.  A  pleasant  young  man,  wear¬ 
ing  a  light  brown  suit  and  smoking  a  ciga¬ 
rette  was  looking  at  his  watch.  He  rubbed 
the  mist  from  his  shell-rimmed  glasses, 
and  shook  his  head  with  a  smile. 

It  was  a  pity  to  keep  him  waiting.  In  a 
way,  it  served  him  right,  for  he  really  should 
have  called  for  her  at  the  shop  and  waited 
until  she  was  ready  to  go.  But  he  was 
shy,  and  she  liked  him  for  it. 

As  she  was  putting  on  a  charming  new 
summer  hat,  and  taking  her  umbrella  from 
the  stand,  two  persons  entered.  She  looked 
about,  a  little  aggrieved,  for  she  had  al¬ 
ready  delayed  her  meeting  too  long;  but 
she  smiled  amiably  as  she  saw  Jimmy  and 
the  lovely  young  woman  who  accompanied 
him,  arm  in  arm. 

“Well,  Miss  Quaid,”  said  Jimmy,  “here 
is  Miss  Barton.  Miss  Barton  is  to  become 


a  regular  patron  of  your  establishment 
within  the  next  few  weeks.” 

“I’m  happy  to  -  meet  Miss  Barton,” 
answered  the  librarian. 

“Here,  by  the  way,  are  some  records  I 
abstracted  from  your  files,”  said  Jimmy, 
handing  her  two  cards.  “It  was  absent- 
minded  of  me  to  take  them  when  I  substi¬ 
tuted  for  you.” 

“And  absent-minded  to  leave  copies?” 

Jimmy  was  embarrassed. 

“You’re  a  curious  man,  Mr.  Wrome,” 
continued  Miss  Quaid.  “I  half  suspect  you 
of  many  things.  Your  card  is  full  of  de¬ 
tective  stories — far  more  than  the  doctor 
ordered.  Are  you  learning*  a  new  profes¬ 
sion?” 

“No,”  said  Claire,  “Mr.  Wrome  is  going 
back  to  his  old  job.  But  you’re  right. 
He’s  a  very  curious  man.” 

“Is  any  additional  deposit  required  when 
two  members  of  the  same  family  draw- 
books?”  asked  Jimmy. 

“Not  for  your  family,”  returned  Mbs 
Quaid. 

“Well,  Mrs.  Wrome  will  draw  some  when 
we  return.  And  I  know  that  you’ll  give 
her  the  same  charming  ser\ace  that  you 
gave  to  her  husband.” 

“Certainly.” 

Miss  Quaid  shook  hands  with  them 
heartily  as  they  p>assed  out  of  the  door  inti) 
the  mists.  She  looked  up  Broadway  until 
Jimmy’s  bright  hatband  and  Claire’s  twin¬ 
kling  ankles  had  disappeared  in  the  night. 

She  patted  the  rows  of  books  into  sym¬ 
metry  and  carefully  locked  the  desk. 
With  a  faint  smile  she  opened  it  again  and 
dropped  Jimmy’s  cards  into  their  proper 
places.  She  pulled  down  the  shade  and, 
looking  around  once  mdre  at  her  neat 
little  institution,  set  the  lock  on  the  door, 
and  switched  off  the  lights.  Mecklin’s  was 
closed  until  nine  o’clock  the  next  morning. 
^  As  she  stepped  out  of  the  door,  she  looked 
again  to  the  corner.  The  young  man  w-a' 
still  there,  still  looking  amiable,  still  wailing. 
She  felt  a  little  guilty  about  keeping  him 
standing  there  so  long.  But  he  would  under¬ 
stand.  He  was  charming,  she  thought,  and 
above  all  sympathetic.  Yes.  she  reflected, 
he  was  a  delightful  p>erson. 

She  closed  the  door  and  started  down  the 
street  to  keep  her  somewhat  deferred  ap¬ 
pointment  with  the  author  of  this  book. 


The  End 


Everybody’s  Chimney  Corner 

Where  Reader.  Author  and  Editor 


Gather  to  Talk 


From  selling  sandwiches  to  effete 
Easterners  on  S.  P.  through  trains 
that  stepped  at  Albany,  Oregon,  to 
writing  short  stories  for  magazines, 
Charles  Alexander  (“Major  of  Lamontal,” 
page  122)  has  led  a  life  of  varied  Interests. 
He  writes; 

At  the  age  of  twelve  I  learned  to  spot  a  New  En¬ 
glander  by  the  fact  that  he  always  opened  the  sand¬ 
wich  and  considered  the  shred  of  ham  therein.  A 
New  Englander  also  can  tell  whether  coffee  has 
cream  or  grease  in  it  by  jieering  at  the  floating 
specks  of  oil.  I  shall  perhaps  never  visit  New 
England.  The  dimes  I  thus  made  I  spent  for  bird 
books,  animal  books,  books  on  geology,  religion, 
spiritualism,  history  and  literature.  I  imagine  I 
was  the  youngest  creature  taking  the  Auk,  a  quar¬ 
terly  read  only  by  ornithologists,  and  the  Open 
Court,  a  heavy  philosophical  journal;  they  cost  me 
a  pretty  number  of  dimes;  I  could  not  understand 
them,  which  was  perhaps  why  they  fascinated  me. 

In  turn  I  made  collections  of  bugs,  mounted 
animals,  birds,  fossils  and  books,  determining  at 
different  periods  to  become  a  ^ond  Finley,  Cams, 
Homaday  or  Darwin — but  never  a  writer.  Con¬ 
sidering  my  education  completed  at  twelve,  I  set 
out  on  my  career  forthwith,  becoming  a  printer’s 
devil  at  a  dollar  a  week  and  then  a  linot>’pe  operator. 
Chinese  pheasants  intrigued  me;  from  sixteen  to 
twenty-two  I  built  up  a  pheasant  farm  which  sup¬ 
plied  in  its  peak  year  8,000  eggs  and  2,000  pheasants 
to  eastern  state  game  commissions.  And  I  worked 
as  reporter,  editor,  and  finally  launched  the  Sunday 
Di  mocrat,  a  little  paper  which  still  mns;  and  I  re¬ 
member  that  big  l»y,  Peter  Clark  Macfarlane,  said 
it  was  the  only  sheet  of  its  kind  in  the  countiy,  a 
statement  to  be  taken  several  ways. 

^LL  along,  my  Scotch  father  had  impressed  on 
me  that  anything  one  did  in  this  world  had  its 
reward;  the  commercial  view  was  taught  me  and  I 
looked  into  bugs,  birds  and  mountains,  alwa>'s 
searching  for  a  profession  therein  for  me.  I  didn’t 
know  it  was  their  sheer  beauty  that  got  me;  I 
thought  it  was  the  possibility  of  making  money  out 
of  them.  I  slowly  learned  the  tmth.  Slowly  I 
drifted  to  fiction,  vowing  that  I  would  not  try  to 
write  l>ecause  it  wras  clear  that  no  one  ever  made  any 
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Things  Over 


money  out  of  it.  In  spite  of  these  vows  I  stayed 
up  nights  writing.  Five  years  I  put  in  fighting  not 
to  write  and  writing  and  fighting  the  editors  at  the 
same  time.  It  wras  ruining  me — my  farm  I  let  go  to 
pieces — and  I  hope  it  ruined  an  editor  or  two.  One 
magazine,  after  taking  my  first  two  yams,  sus¬ 
pended  publication,  as  did  another,  a  Greenwrich- 
Milage  magazine,  which  took  the  third. 

I  had  never  written  an  animal  story;  I  wrote  one; 
a  magazine  took  it,  did  not  suspend,  and  asked  for 
more.  They  took  the  next  twelve.  So  for  three 
years  I’ve  bwn  selling. 

CERTAINLY  J.  H.  Greene  (“The  Flagel¬ 
lant  of  Farthing  Rock,”  page  85)  has 
learned  from  personal  experience  what  that 
moody  old  man,  the  North  Atlantic,  can 
do  when  he  gets  down  to  business  and 
stages  a  “shiver-my-timbers”  storm.  Mr. 
Greene’s  Chimney  Corner  talk  makes  clear 
this  point. 

I  am  a  native  of  Australia  the  writesl  and  was 
bom  in  Melbourne.  As  a  member  of  Einstein  I 
ignore  the  reality  of  the  years.  I  am  more  .Ameri¬ 
can  than  .Anzac  if  time  can  be  considered.  I  got 
my  introduction  to  print  in  the  columns  of  the 
Sydney  Bulletin,  I  contributed  verse  and  short 
stories  to  that  paper  under  the  editorship  of  Mr. 
J.  P.  Archibald.  That  gentleman  taught  all  his 
writers  by  ndiculing  us  weekly  in  his  correspondence 
column  and  we  had  to  bend  our  knees  to  De  Mau¬ 
passant.  Then  I  turned  actor  and  went  barn¬ 
storming  over  the  back  blocks  of  the  bush  territory. 
I  also  went  prospecting  to  the  West  Australia  gold 
fields.  Then  I  came  to  .America  after  a  few  weeks  in 
London  acting  in  vaudeville  round  the  music  halls. 
I  have  done  every  thing  in  the  .American  theater 
from  Chautauqua  to  Broadway.  I  was  the  original 
Ham  Peggotty  in  Liebler’s  version  of  “David  Cop- 
perfield,”  at  Wallack’s.  During  the  war,  while 
playing  in  “The  Tailor-Made  Alan”  at  the  Cohan 
and  Harris  Theatre,  I  started  writing  war  stories. 
They  led  to  others  and  I  came  up  to  Provincetown  to 
see  if  I  could  maintain  a  steady  output.  I  have 
spent  three  winters  here  with  the  storms  shaking  my 
shack  and  the  surf  under  my  windows.  But  the 
winter  bathing  is  not  as  cold  as  Broadway  when  you 
are  out  of  a  job,  and  correspondence  with  editors 
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Charles  Alexander  (“Major  of  Lamontai,"  page 
122)  evinced  his  philosophical  outlook  on  life 
even  at  twelve  as  a  train  hutcher. 


is  less  harassing  than  interviews  with  managers — 
!-  even  when  schooled  by  Equity. 

iT  AST  spring  there  appeared  in  Every- 
body’s  Beale  Davis’s  first  novel,  “One- 
■  Way  Street.”  Our  private  opinion  that  it 

I  was  a  corking  story  was  confirmed  by  several 

I'  readers  who  were  kind  enough  to  write  to 

us.  To  quote  from  one  of  them: 

I  read  “One-Way  Street,”  by  Beale  Davis.  Aside 
from  the  persistent  use  of  prepositional  endings 
(which  I  at  times  would  like  to  use  if  I  had  nerve 
i  enough)  his  language  reads  without  a  jar;  it  is 

i  pleasing,  easily  read,  and  one  does  not  need  to 

I  rack  his  brains  to  follow  the  ideas  sought  to  be  ex- 

[  pressed.  He  handles  his  situation  superbly — not  an 

)  episode  too  few  or  too  many.  His  grasp  of  human 

I  nature  is  remarkable.  I  know  nothing  about  the 

t  locale  of  his  plot  but  his  story  reads  as  if  he  had 

been  there.  If  this  is  his  first  novel,  his  place  in 
\  .\merican  literature  will  be  secure  if  he  keeps  at  it. 

i  Mr.  Davis’s  second  novel,  “The  Goat 

•  Without  Homs”  (page  29,  this  issue), 

•  should  confirm  the  enthusiastic  tone  of  the 

‘  letter.  Here  the  author  writes  with  star- 

I  tling  conviction  of  an  altogether  different 

:  locale,  exposing  the  workings  of  the  voodoo 

mind  with  a  clarity  that  can  be  described 
as  nothing  short  of  getting  down  to  brass 
tacks. 
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j  J.  H.  Greene  (“The  Flagellant  of  Farthing  Rock. ' 
page  85)  is  a  Jack-of-many-trades:  journalism, 
prospecting,  acting  and  magazine  writing. 


TX^HEN  an  editor  turns  author  you  may 
’  ^  be  sure  that  he  has  something  new  to 
say.  John  Farrar,  editor  of  the  Bookman, 
comes  to  Entrybody’s  with  the  story  of  a 
girl’s  problem,  “The  Greatest  Lover”  (page 
152).  He  w'rites: 

Surely,  life  is,  at  best,  a  most  unev'entful  thing. 
I  have  spent  too  much  of  mine  reading.  .\t  eight,  in 
spite  of  protests,  I  launched  into  Shakespeare.  ,\t 
ten  I  began  writing,  at  fifteen  I  busily  turned  out 
horrible  five-act  verse  dramas,  one  of  which  wa? 
called  “Firewater”  and  was  a  temperance  play 
Presently  I  became  a  bellboy  and  read  on  the  bench. 
At  college  (Yale)  I  read  when  I  wasn’t  writing  or 
running.  During  the  war  my  job  was  reading. 
For  a  brief  and  thoroughly  happy  time  I  worked 
with  J.  O’H.  Cosgrave  on  the  Sunday  World  and 
didn’t  read  at  all,  enjoying  reporting  as  I’ve  never 
enjoyed  anything  before  or  since.  .\t  that  time  it 
looked  as  though  I  might  escape  being  a  bookworm, 
but  presently  I  became  editor  of  the  Bookman  and 
my  fate  was  sealed.  Of  the  things  I  am  most  proud 
in  life  is  the  fact  that  a  bank  robber  once  offered  me 
a  position  as  his  partner  in  crime.  This  helps  me 
to  believe  that  maybe  I’m  not  such  a  bookworm  as 
I  think.  My  favorite  sport  is  swimming.  I  always 
wear  a  black  lie — or  mean  to  do  so.  The  theater  is 
my  passion  and  when  I’m  not  ambitious  to  be  a 
playwright,  I  have  a  sneaking  desire  to  act.  Out¬ 
wardly,  I  appear  as  calm  as  calm  can  be — but  in¬ 
wardly  I’m  convinced  that  I’m  an  adventurer. 
This  is  the  first  short  story  published  over  my  own 
name,  but  I’m  going  to  write  as  many  more  as  I  can. 
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Prose  and  Worse,  by  Gridley  Adams 


DO  YOU  BELIEVE  IN  SIGNS? 

la  Ellington.  Conn.:  “3ri««  Emerald  Green.”  (mrh.  r.  r  b.) 

In  Minneapolis:  “Dr.  Stinger,  Chiropractor.”  (miss  m.  a.  a.) 

In  BufTalo:  “Dr.  Storck.”  (j.  m.,  jk.) 

In  Fort  Collins,  Colo.:  “Dr.  Quick.”  “Steakbake,  the  Butcher.” 

(MISS  M.  M.  o.) 

On  East  9th  Street,  Los  Angeles:  “Beware  of  the  Dog  in  the  Rear.”  (I’ll 
say  so!  That’s  where  one  met  me  once,)  (miss  k.  e.  b,) 

In  Hartford,  Conn.:  “Miie  Lucg  Tooth.”  (mbs.  b.  r.  b.) 

(She  had  better  go  to  Doc  Liftig,  same  city.) 


(  Pendleton,  Kg.,  Reformer) 

Attendance  at  Sunday  School  Sunday,  70;  col¬ 
lection,  $1.66  with  large  congregation  at  each  preach¬ 
ing  service.  At  the  morning  service  Mrs.  Hugh 
Vater  presented  herself  baptism. 

In  other  words,  she  felt  in  the  tank. 


{Vincennes  paper) 

A.  W.  Bey,  the  well-known  grocer  of  North 
Vincennes,  and  who  is  the  democratic  nominee  for 
trustee  of  Vincennes  township,  was  presented  with 
a  bouncing  baby  girl  thb  morning  by  Mrs.  Bey. 

Extraordinary,  and  also  remarkable. 


{Crestone  /otra,  Adtertiser^GaeeUe) 

Hib  accompaniments  were  played  by  Madam 
Myron  Smith,  and  the  line  rich  voice  of  Mrs. 
Hollenbeck  together  with  the  beautifully  furnished 
and  decorated  rooms,  made  the  guests  feel  as  if 
they  were  in  a  much  larger  city  than  Creston. 

Completely  carried  away,  as  ’twere. 


(5t.  Joseph  Gasette) 

Besides  these,  the  detectives  found  two  half 
dollars  which  only  a  little  while  before  had  been 
removed  from  the  mold.  When  taken  to  Central 
police  station  the  two  would  have  nothing  to  say. 

Proving  that  silence  is  not  always  golden. 


{Letter  from  a  Kansas  City  concern) 

Dear  Sir:  Mr.  Louie  Osterhag,  our  traveling  rep¬ 
resentative,  is  now  in  your  state.  He  has  with  him 
sample  legs,  and  is  himself  wearing  an  artificial  leg, 
which  emb^y  the  very  latest  and  best  improve¬ 
ments.  We  desire  one  of  our  latest  legs  in  your 
neighborhood.  Our  usual  guarantee  stands  behind 
each  leg.  Yours  very  truly,  etc. 

Aren’t  you  glad  you  lived  when  even  wooden 
legs  were  a  treat? 


{Amsterdam,  N,  V.,  Recorder* Democrat) 

The  strangers,  two  bull  heifers,  sauntered  unac¬ 
companied  down  East  Main  street. 

Some  more  of  that  Luther  Burbank’s  work. 


(■Si'vn  on  46th  Street,  New  York) 

Eaves  Costume  Company. 

The  chorus  will  now  sing  the  old  familiar  song 
“When  the  Leaves  Begin  to  Fall.” 


(Chicago  Tribune) 

The  marriage  is  announced  of  Miss  .\nne  Susen  to 
Joseph  S.  Pliska,  which  took  place  on  Saturday. 
Mr.  Pliska  was  in  the  air  service  during  the  war. 
He  is  the  only  man  who  ever  flew  a  plane  under  the 
bridge  at  Niagara  Falls. 

Well,  from  now  on  he’ll  be  up  in  the  air  most 
of  the  time,  I’ll  tell  you  that! 


(Springfield  Republican  Weather  Forecast) 

“Thunder  Showers  this  morning  followed  by  (Clinton,  Okla.,  Chronicle) 

rain.”  Miss  Opal  Sights,  who  is  attending  the  university 

n.  ■  ...  j  .L  i  ^  at  Norman,  is  home  for  the  holidays. 

Provmg  the  old  adage  that  “it  never  rams  but  ’ 

it  pours.”  “Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes.” 
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{Pendleton,  Ky.,  Reformer) 

Adam  Schnor  and  wife  spent  Sunday  with  her 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will  Spaulding  and  family. 

If  he’s  as  bad  as  that,  I’ll  bet  nobody  slept  a 
wink. 


(Clinton  Chronicle) 

Earl  Bledsoe  is  hereby  notified  that  he  has  been 
sued  by  Bardl  Bledsoe,  in  the  District  Court  of 
Custer  County,  Oklahama,  for  a  divorce,  and  that 
he  must,  etc. 

Two  hearts  that  once  bledsoe  as  one. 


(Hatana,  III.,  Democrat) 

The  R.  N.  A.  held  a  masquerade  social  at  their 
lodge  rooms  Thursday  ni^ht.  Some  twenty  ladies 
wore  masks  and  a  merry  time  was  had. 

Where  were  the  police? 


(Darrouiett,  Okla.,  Digest) 

The  cattlemen  of  Darrouzett  shipped  out  sir 
cars  of  cattle  Saturday.  Among  those  shipped  were 
William  Erts,  Fred  Faucett,  Herman  Botman  and 
Henry  Frass. 

They  surely  will  be  missed  from  our  midst. 


(Oienville,  W,  Va.,  Democrat) 

Mr.  Paul  Kidd  polished  up  the  family  Buick  and 
headed  her  South  Saturday  evening.  It  was  later 
seen  parked  close  up  to  a  private  residence  in  Bums 
ville. 

All  the  earmarks  of  a  very  nasty  crack. 


(Sign  in  Hartford,  Conn.) 
Hazard  .Auto  Repair  Shop. 
Who’ll  take  the  first  chance? 


(From  letter  of  a  man  hotelling  at  Hot  Springs) 
“My  wife  got  here  two  weeks  ago,  and  we  have 
had  oiy  one  day  of  sunshine  since.” 

That  was  when  she  had  such  a  cold  she 
couldn’t  talk. 


(Custer  City  Courier) 

LOST — ^Tug,  short  tug  and  belly-band,  between 
home  and  George  Morse’s  place.  Carl  DeSpain. 

Well,  so  long  as  he  didn’t  lose  his  suspenders 
he  was  in  luck. 


(Utica,  N.  Y.,  Observer- Dispatch) 

FLORENCE  L.  FAKE  Beauty  Parlors— Mar¬ 
celling  a  specialty.  McLaughlin  Bldg. 

(e.  e.  V.) 

Gee,  she  admits  it ! 


(Shattuck,  Okla.,  Shiftings) 

W.  B.  Pine,  nominee  on  the  Republican  ticket  for 
Unit^  States  Senate,  sptoke  to  a  large  and  appre¬ 
ciative  audience  Tuesday  night.  Mr.  Pine  is  a  very 
forceful  speaker  and  the  infoamation  he  gave  to  the 
public  was  far  reaching. 

It  sprayed  me,  and  I  was  sitting  away  back  in 
the  last  row. 


(Breezy  Stories) 

In  a  spasm  of  berserk  rage  she  sprang  to  her  feet. 

(MRS.  s.  B.  R.) 

They  muster  been  beauts. 


(I/]/de  Park,  N.  Y,,  items') 

George  Aird  of  the  Vanderbilt  estate  had  the  mis- 
fortune  to  strain  his  neck  while  out  riding  recently. 

Yes,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  her,  too,  but  friend 
wife  was  with  me  and  I  didn’t  dare  tura  my  head. 


(Rock  City,  JV.  Y.) 

In  the  garden  at  Orchard  Grove  Farm  House  the 
“sass”  has  a  tendency  to  grow  notwithstanding  the 
cool  weather.  Beans  and  onions  are  especially 
uncommonly  pert. 

Yes,  and  one  young  potato  got  real  fresh,  and 
winked  one  of  his  “eyes”  at  me  when  I  passed. 


(Darrouzett,  Okla.,  News) 

Martina  Northrup,  Erma  Davis  and  Amelia 
Meier,  students  at  the  Normal  at  Alva,  are  the 
guests  of  Ima  Stout. 

Huh,  I’m  a  perfect  44  myself. 


(New  York  5uit) 

She  is  sailing  to  see  her  son  by  a  previous  marriage, 
Robin  Thomas,  10  years  old,  who  is  in  school  in 
France,  and  her  daughter,  Diana,  3}4  years  old,  in 
an  English  school. 

Daughter,  meet  your  loving  mother. 


(Phila.  Bulletin) 

FOR  SALE — .Aquariums,  3  large  fish.  Call  Coal 
Office,  Jasper  &  Lehigh  .Av.  (j.  T.,  jr.) 

Black  Bass? 


(Mexico,  Mo.,  Ledger) 

•A  large  tree  fell  on  Miss  Barber  Johnson,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Johnson,  but  escaped  serious 
injury.  (mss  A.  l.) 

Evidently  missed  her  head. 

(New  York  Sun) 

Exclusive 

STOUT  APPAREL 
Exclusively. 

Takes  up  so  much  space  they  haven’t  room  for 
smaller  sizes. 


EDiTOK't  f/OTEi  Though  the  sign  it  the  Chestnut  Tree,  no  story  is  barred 
by  its  youth.  IFe  ’will  gladly  pay  for  available  ones.  Address  all 
manuscripts  to  "The  Chestnut  Tree,"  enclosing  stamped  addressed  envelope. 


“I  SEE,”  remarked  Farmer  Jessup  to  his  “IT’S  so  hard  to  find  what  you  want  when 

neighbor,  “that  they’ve  jest  passed  a  law  you’re  shopping.” 

agin  Canady  thistles.”  “Isn’t  it,  though?  Especially  if  you  don’t 

“Wal,  now,  ain’t  that  lucky?”  said  the  know  what  you  want.” 
latter.  “I  was  wonderin’  yesterday  how 

I  was  goin’  to  get  rid  of  that  patch  of  “THE  verra  best  music  I  ever  heard  what- 

mine.”  effer,”  remarked  one  of  the  pip>ers  at  a 

Bobby  Burns  night,  “was  doon  at  Jamie 
MOTHER  had  been  reading  a  Bible  stor>’  Maclaughlan’s.  There  was  fifteen  o’  us 

to  Marjory  every  night  before  bedtime,  in  Jamie’s  wee  back  parlor,  all  playin’ 

One  night  she  ask^,  “Well,  Marjor>’,  different  chunes.  I  thocht  I  was  floatin’ 

what  story  shall  I  read  tonight?”  aboot  in  heaven.” 

“Oh,  mother,”  Marjor\'  answered,  “I 

want  you  to  read  me  that  one  about  the  ten  BIG  DAVE  HOLLY,  from  way  back  in 

girls  who  went  out  to  meet  the  bridegroom  the  Smokies,  had  held  a  job  in  a  distant 

and  ran  out  of  gasoline!”  lumber  town  long  enough  to  pick  up  a  few 

choice  bits  of  slang,  which  were  a  welcome 
FREDERICK  was  crying,  when  Billy  addition  to  his  scanty  vocabulary.  Soon 

came  along  and  asked  what  was  the  matter,  afterw'ard  he  fell  under  “conviction”  in  a 

“Oh,  I  feel  so  bad  ’cause  Collie’s  dead!”  mountain  revival,  and  after  several  nights 

sobbed  Frederick.  of  bodily  and  spiritual  struggle  finally 

“Shucks!”  said  Billy.  “My  grandmother’s  “came  through.”  Leaping  to  his  feet  he 

been  dead  a  week  and  you  don’t  catch  me  began  shouting:  “Glory  Halleluyer!  Praise 

crying.”  the  Lord!  I’m  a  saved  sinner — hot  dawg.” 

Fr^erick  gave  his  eyes  and  nose  a  swip>e 

and,  looking  up,  sobbed  despairingly:  GUY:  Would  you  marry  the  man  who 

“Yes,  but  you  didn’t  raise  your  grand-  loves  you  or  one  who  could  give  you  a  town 

mother  from  a  pup.”  and  a  country  house,  a  car,  and  jewels? 

Girl:  Well,  love  is  desirable,  but  those 
PAT  and  Mike  were  having  a  fist  fight,  other  things  you  mentioned  are  absolute 

Pat  was  landing  every  blow  he  aimed  upon  necessities. 

Mike’s  anatomy.  Mike’s  friend  Bill  stood 

by,  an  interested  onlooker.  Finally  he  FIRST  MAID:  How  did  you  like  working 
shouted:  for  that  college  professor? 

“Mike!  For  the  love  of  Pete,  and  can’t  Second  Maid:  Aw,  it  was  a  rotten  job. 
yez  stop  iny  of  thim?”  He  was  all  the  time  quarreling  with  his 

Mike  blurted  back:  “An  do  yes  say  iny  wife,  and  they  kept  me  busy  running  be- 
of  thim  goin’  by?”  tween  the  keyhole  and  the  dictionary. 
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A  COLORED  cxx)k  came  home  after  mid- 
nigbt  from  a  revival  meeting  shouting  at 
the  top  of  her  voice.  Her  employer,  letting 
her  in,  said: 

“Aunt  Mandy,  this  is  all  foolishness. 
Religion  shouldn’t  be  so  noisy.  Tell  that 
preai^er  (rf  yours  to  give  a  sermon  on  the 
building  of  King  Solomon’s  temple,  which 
arose  without  even  the  sound  of  a  hammer. 
And  remember  that  real  religion  is  quiet 
and  p>eaceful.” 

“Lawd,  honey!”  answered  Aunt  Mandy. 
“Us  niggers  ain’t  aimin’  to  build  no  temple 
yit.  We  is  jes’  blastin’  now!” 

LITTLE  daughter  was  «tting  on  her 
father’s  knee.  -She  had  a  new  little  brother 
whom  she  regarded  with  wonder. 

“Today,”  said  her  father,  “a  man  offered 
to  give  me  a  whole  lot  of  money  for  little 
brother.  Shall  I  sell  him?” 

The  child  shook  her  head. 

“But,”  said  the  father,  “think  how  many 
nice  things  that  money  would  buy.” 

“No,”  answered  the  little  girl,  “let’s  keep 
him  till  he’s  older.  He’ll  be  worth  more 
then.” 

UPTOWN:  Stingy,  isn’t  he? 

Downtown:  Yes,  yes.  Why,  he  wouldn’t 
even  spend  a  week-end! 

“RASTUS  say  Pahson  Brown  done  kotch 
him  in  Farmer  Smith’s  chicken-coop.” 
“M-m,  boy!  Don’t  Rastus  feel  ’shamed?” 
“Nossuh.  De  pahson  am  de  one  feel 
’shamed.  He  cain’t  splain  how  come  he 
done  kotch  Rastus  dar!” 

WE’VE  all  heard  about  the  absent-minded 
professor  who  poured  the  syrup  down  his 
back  and  scratched  his  p>ancake.  but  the 
one  that  worries  us  is  the  one  who  poured 
catsup  on  his  shoelace  and  tied  his  spaghetti. 

THE  waitress  was  very  much  out  of  sorts. 
She  sailed  haughtily  up  to  the  table  at 
which  sat  the  grouchy  customer.  She 
slammed-  down  the  cutlery,  snatched  a 
napkin  from  a  pile  and  tossed  it  in  front 
of  him.  Then,  striking  a  furious  pose,  she 
glared  at  him. 

“Whatcha  want?”  she  snapped. 

“Couple  of  eggs,”  growled  the  diner. 
“How  ya  want  ’em?” 

“Just  like  you.” 


A  CONVERSATION  recently  overheard 
in  a  modem  drug-store  which  deals  in  many 
things  besides  drugs: 

“Gimme  a  tablet.” 

“WTiat  kind?” 

“A  yellow  one.” 

“But  what’s  the  matter  with  you?” 

“I  want  to  write  a  letter.” 

AUNT:  Can  you  explain  wireless  teleg¬ 
raphy  to  me,  Arthur? 

Arthur:  Well,  if  you  had  a  very  long 
dog,  reaching  from  London  to  Liverpool, 
and  you  trod  on  its  tail  in  London,  it  wouk! 
bark  in  Liverpool.  That’s  tel^aphy.  And 
wireless  is  precisely  the  same  only  without 
the  dog. 

AN  UNTIMELY  frost  effectually  com¬ 
pleted  the  mischief  done  earlier  by  the  insect 
enemies  of  Mr.  Perkins’s  potatoes.  The 
tops  of  the  plants,  which  had  served  as 
pasturage  for  the  pests,  were  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  with  them  Mr.  Perkins’s  hopes 
of  a  crop.  He  was  not  selfish,  however,  and 
could  think  of  others  in  the  hour  of  ad¬ 
versity.  In  the  afternoon  he  was  accosted 
at  the  post-office  by  a  friend. 

“Hello,  Perkins!  How’s  everything  up 
to  the  comers?” 

“Trouble  enough,  Williamson,  trouble 
enough!”  was  the  gloomy  response.  ‘Ten 
million  potato  bugs,  and  nothing  for  ’em 
to  eat!” 

‘‘WHAT  do  you  mean  by  implying  that  I 
have  dishonestly  covered  myself  with  the 
I)eople’s  money?”  demanded  the  city  treas¬ 
urer,  as  he  rushed  into  the  office  of  the  local 
paper. 

“WTiat’s  the  trouble?”  casually  queried 
the  city  editor. 

“Here  it  is,”  indignantly  continued  the 
public  official,  pointing  to  a  news  item. 

The  item  began:  “William  Binns,  who 
is  encrusted  Mvnth  the  public  funds  .  .  .” 

“I  CAN’T  stay  home.  Teacher  will  put 
me  in  the  furnace,”  wailed  little  Janet  Ruth 
the  morning  after  a  night  of  croup. 

“Put  you  in  the  furnace?”  repeated  her 
mother  blankly. 

“That’s  what  she  said,”  wailed  Janet 
Ruth  huskily.  “When  I  stayed  out  last 
week  she  said  if  I  was  out  again  she’d  drop 
me  from  the  register.” 


